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Richard Clendenen, Executive Director, 
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Largest of all tobacco pests, a 
4-inch hornworm will gobble a 
pound of leaf in his lifetime—eating 
in spirals from holes left by other 
insects, or biting straight in from 
the edge. 

As a control measure, workers have 
even picked these caterpillars from 
plants by hand, a slow and costly step. 
Now endrin, a new insecticide devel- 


oped by Shell Chemical, gives positive 
control of this hungry profit-eater. 
Whether used against hornworms, bud- 
worms, flea beetles, or grasshoppers, a 
little endrin goes a long way. Just 3 
ounces guard an acre of tobacco. 
, ’ ’ 

Endrin is one of the newest aids to 
the farmer, and another example of 
Shell Chemical’s partnership with 
agriculture, 
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What glass means to modern living 
is plainly evident in its giint and 
shine and sparkle all around us... 
glass in..building construction, in 
packaging and tableware, in science 
and communi¢ation, in medicine 
and industry. 


The dazzling vista ranges through 
tens of thousands of forms — from 
the incredibly delicate filament of 
nuclear research equipment to the 
giant 200-inch mirror of the Mount 
Palomar telescope. Here is a mate- 
rial so versatile that it may be 
kneaded like dough, blown into 
bubbles, drawn into threads, woven 
into fabric, shaped like clay, rolled 





“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Through glass 


man’s magic view of progress 


and pressed and cut and engraved! 

Glass has companioned the whole 
progress of man, yet only in the past 
100 years and particularly since 1900, 
have we begun to appreciate and 
exploit its almost limitless possibili- 
ties. Today this magic material of 
utility, beauty, safety and efficiency 
is on the threshold of its greatest era 
of development. 

Glimpsing the future through 


glass, we see continuing research, 
improved methods of craftsmanship 
and manufacture achieving amazing 
flexibility, sensitivity and strength. 
By steadily widening the frontiers 
of service for its products, the glass 
industry presents a crystal-clear 
example of how our system of free 
economy leads American enterprise 
to higher and higher attainment on 
the road of progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








% Can Republicans 

\ Hold the Senate? 

What are the real chances of Demo- 
crats’ capturing control of the Senate 

TH c in this year’s tightly fought elections? 
This article gives you a size-up of 

the prospects, State by State. You get 


a look, too, at the special circum- 
SSu stances that could give one party or 

the other effective control after No- 
vember. Page 29. 





* Will Building Set a New Record in ‘54? 


Here's the story of the biggest construction boom in his- 
tory—what's behind it, where it’s headed, and what it promises 
for business this autumn. See page 96. 


* 


israel Warns U.S.: “Don’t Arm Arabs” 


How should the U.S. use its wealth and influence in the 
troubled Middle East to further the world’s peace? Israel’s Prime 
Minister gives his views in this exclusive interview. See page 62. 
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[ Opportunity of a Lifetime... now fast running out! * 
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The Second World War 
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THIS EDITION was printed — for the purpose explained below — by arrangement 
iD with the publishers, and not many sets are left. Another special edition is 
unlikely — at least in 1954 — since it will take an extended period to print and bind an 
edition of such an expensive set. Consequently, to those who are interested, we suggest 
that immediate action is advisable. If the edition is exhausted before the order is 
— received, you will be notified and may then cancel your membership if you wish. 
on, 
bel 
ith, 


A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP: For an obvious 


reason this can fairly be described as an “oppor- 

tunity of a lifetime,” for never again can the 

writing of such a work by such a_ personage 
¢ recur, and to obtain it without cost is certainly 
tor something extraordinary. The complete set is 
offered—in this Trial Membership—to demon- 
strate three things about the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, important to every book-reading family. 


¥%& FIRST: that as a member of the Club you are 
ope kept from missing the important books you want 


Dividend with every second book you buy—a 
beautiful or useful library volume. This member 
profit-sharing is similar to what happens in any 
consumer co-operative. A fixed percentage of 
what each member pays is set aside in a special 
fund. This is finally invested in enormous edi- 
tions of other books, each of which is a Book- 
Dividend sent free to members. 


%& YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEM- 
BERSHIP any time after buying 


© Karsh, 
Ottawa 


pe to read. For example, all six of these Churchill 7, yng os Ley ae yan — 
> j . . “ . ° ’ 

~ books were regular Club Selections. tinuing until notice of cancella- 
ast ¥%& SECOND: that you get such books from the tion is received from the member. 


Club at a considerable saving. For example, the 


regular retail price of each of these Churchill NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If 


. six vo 2S 2 5 
: only $4.00. Last year, on the average, the price olumes under the Club’s 
in ry — "7 OF regular Book-DIvIDEND system, 
, paid by Club members for Selections was 27% write for information as to how 
less than the retail price. this can be arranged. 
# %& THIRD: that, on top of this, each month you —_ es . 
share in approximately $1, 000, 000 worth of ERE 
books distributed free to members as Book- _ BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THE ‘BOOKS LISTED HI 
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volumes is $6.00; the price to Club members is 


you remain a member—you will receive a Book- 
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Highlights 
of Sport 


’, FEATHERED 
P) ROCKET! 





The only game bird that breeds in every one of 
the United States, the rocket-fast and elusive 
Mourning Dove can change his direction at 
lightning speed. He’s an olive-hued beauty 
who cruises at 45 miles an hour, can streak 
to over a mile a minute in just a few whistling 
beats of his wings. A challenge to every field 
hunter’s skill, he gets top billing on any list 
as the sportsman’s most demanding target. 

A stand-out in another field is . . . Atlantic 
Bond: 12 of America’s top railroads, 7 of the 8 
largest book publishers and 12 of the country’s 
leading carpet mills specify clean, clear, 
Atlantic Bond paper for better looking business 
forms or letterheads. Join the leaders: specify 
Atlantic Bond on your next order. 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, ME. 


Atlantic Bond 
Paper Zine 


See the beautifully illustrated Record Sheet of “America’s 
Fevorite Uplond Game Birds". Ask your printer or write on 
your letterhead to Eostern Corp., Bongor, Moine, 
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The March of the News 





PEIPING’S CHOICE 


ET FIGHTERS from U.S. and National- 
J ist China air forces escorted the big 
Constellation on its flight from Manila 
to Taipei. Out from the big plane at the 
Formosa airport stepped U.S. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles. He hurried 
away to confer with Nationalist Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek. 

What Mr. Dulles came to Formosa to 
tell Chiang was this: The U.S., under 
Eisenhower, would continue to protect 
Formosa from the Chinese Communists. 
“The United States,” said Mr. Dulles, 
“js prepared to stand with those who 
have passed through so many trials.” 

Whether Communist threats against 
the Nationalist-held islands of Quemoy, 
off the mainland, were preliminary to an 
invasion of Formosa, only the Commu- 
nists knew. But Mr. Dulles made this 
plain to the Chinese Reds: They would 
have to fight the U.S. to take Formosa. 
Thus, if war came, it would be the result 
of a clear choice by Peiping. 


BIRTH OF A TREATY 


IGHT NATIONS—U.S., Britain, France, 

Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Pakistan—agreed that an 
armed attack against any one of them 
would endanger the “peace and safety” 
of all the others. Such an attack would 
oblige the others “to meet the common 
danger in accordance with [their] con- 
stitutional processes.” 

With the treaty signing, at Manila, the 
new Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) became official. High hopes 
were held out for it as a method of curb- 
ing Communist aggression. Its success— 
or lack of it—would depend, in part, on 
how well its members got along together. 
And some of its members, which also be- 
long to the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO), weren't getting along 
so well at the moment. 


UNDERSEA OlL 


ORE THAN A MILLION underwater 
M acres off the Louisiana coast were 
put up by Interior Secretary Douglas 
McKay for lease to oil and gas prospec- 
tors. Mr. McKay’s call for bids was the 
first to go out since Congress passed an 
act for development of the so-called 
“tidelands oil” in 1953. Eligible for leas- 
ing are tracts on the continental shelf 
outside the historic boundaries of the 
States. 

For President Eisenhower, the call for 
bids had special significance. The “tide- 


lands” legislation, which tor the first 
time defined ownership of the lands 
under the sea, was also the first major 
law approved in his Administration. 


ATOM-POOL REMNANT 


UE TO BE SUBMITTED to Congress in 

January, said President Eisenhower, 
was an agreement under which the U.S. 
would set aside some fissionable mate- 
rial as part of an international pool de- 
voted to developing the atom for peace- 
time uses. 

The U.S., as part of its contribution, 
would set up a reactor school to help 
train other countries in atomic skills. 

The agreement was what was left of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s proposal of last De- 
cember to set up such a pool under the 
United Nations. Still on the outside was 
Russia, to which Mr. Eisenhower issued 
another invitation to join. 


HISTORIC MEETING 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, his Colorado 
P vacation frequently interrupted by 
official business, had it interrupted again. 
With the Chinese Communists sounding 
warlike noises in the Far East, Mr. Eisen- 
hower called an emergency session of 
the National Security Council, the coun- 
try’s top policy-making body. Summoned 
to Denver were civilian and military 
chiefs, Allen Dulles, of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, others. Presumably, 
the apparently worsening Far East situa- 
tion was to be discussed. 

The NSC meeting was a historic one, 
the first ever held outside of Washington. 
If it succeeded in devising effective plans 
for opposing Communist aggression at 
home and abroad, it would be historic 
for that, too. 


START OF AN ERA 


HE WAVE of a neutron wand opened 
| or experts called a new era—the 
era of atomic power for civilian use. 
President Eisenhower waved the wand 
in Denver. The action started a steam 
shovel in Shippingport, Pa., breaking 
ground for the country’s first com- 
mercial electricity plant powered by 
the atom. 

By 1957, said the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the plant, operated by Duquesne 
Power and Light Company, will be send- 
ing power into Pennsylvania homes. 

Said AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss: 
The new plant was “more fundamen- 
tally a pioneer venture than the first rail- 
road to penetrate the West.” 
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ST YEAR, Metropolitan benefit pay- 

ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
exceeded $1,000,000,000—an all-time rec- 
ord in the history of Life Insurance. Each 
of the Company’s 1,000 local offices paid 
benefits, on the average, of over $1,000,000 
—tangible evidence of the value of Metro- 
politan’s localized services. Undoubtedly, 
many of these dollars flowed into your own 
community. 


These benefits did not just happen. They 
resulted largely from the efficient and faith- 
ful efforts of Metropolitan Agents—men 
who sought out those in need of Life insur- 
ance, diagnosed their requirements, and de- 
veloped individualized plans to help protect 
families in a manner consistent with their 
hopes, ambitions, and circumstances. 


To illustrate the benefits which Metro- 
politan’s benefit dollars made possible in 
1953, let us take a good American city like 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Metropolitan policy- 
holders and beneficiaries in that city re- 
ceived $4,900,000 last year. There follow 
several cases which indicate the benefits 
which some of these dollars made possible. 


1. On July 4, 1953, a Metropolitan Agent 
celebrated the holiday at the home of a 
good friend, an Indianapolis dentist. The 
dentist was devoted to his son whose ambi- 
tion was to follow in his Dad’s professional 
footsteps. Over the years, the Agent had 
urged the dentist to help assure the fulfill- 
ment of the boy’s ambition in the event 
something unforeseen happened. 


The holiday was especially significant be- 
cause it was also the occasion on which the 


Agent delivered to his friend a $30,000 pol- 
icy to make certain the son’s dental educa- 
tion, plus a “nest egg” with which to begin 
practice. The following November, the den- 
tist, who had never been sick a day in his 
life, passed away. Today, the son is in a well- 
known state university getting the coveted 
education—thanks to the love and foresight 
of a father. 


2.A local Metropolitan Agent was star- 

tled to read in a newspaper that a 
middle-aged policyholder had been thrown 
from his automobile and had sustained 
severe back injuries. He called immediately 
at the home of the injured man to offer help 
in preparing claim papers and arranging for 
payment of immediate expenses. 


Upon arriving, he found the injured man’s 
wife nearly frantic and greatly concerned 
about the forthcoming medical bills which 
she had no money to meet. She was as- 
tounded to learn from the Agent that her 
husband had only a short time before taken 
out a substantial accident policy with Met- 
ropolitan, but had forgotten to tell her 
about it. She was greatly relieved to know 
that the medical bills would be taken care 
of . . . in fact, the Company ultimately 
paid $1,900. 


3. The efforts of Metropolitan Agents are 

not always completely successful, and 
such instances emphasize even more “what 
might have been” if the breadwinner had 
protected his family with adequate Life in- 
surance. Consider the case of two Indian- 
apolis families which lived directly across 
the street from each other last year. 


One family still lives at the old address. 
Metropolitan dollars are being used to help 
keep the family together, pay off the mort- 
gage on the home and help educate the four 
children—despite the fact that the father 
died suddenly. Unfortunately, the father of 
the family across the way passed on without 
securing the adequate coverage offered by 
the Metropolitan Agent. As a result, his 
widow and two small children had to move 
to the home of her parents. 


These Indianapolis cases typify some of 
the results of actual services that Metropol- 
itan Agents have been and are continually 
rendering all over America—helping fathers 
and mothers safeguard their homes against 
the uncertainties of life. Yet, there are other 
ways—such as through investments—that 
“Metropolitan dollars come home to roost”! 


Up to the time Metropolitan is called 
upon to make payments under policies, it 
invests and reinvests funds to help earn 
money for such payments. In all likelihood 
some of these investments are in your com- 
munity helping provide jobs, as well as the 
comforts and conveniences of life. 

Yes—in many different ways “‘Metropol- 
itan dollars come home to roost.” Every 
one of these dollars reflects the efforts of 
some Metropolitan Agent, points up the 
fact that he is an understanding friend and 
neighbor, and that... 


Metropolitan service is 
as local as Main Street... 


as close as your phone 

















Did you know Thomas Jefferson 
brought brewmasters to this 
nation to teach us the art 

of brewing? 
























i many of our Founding Fathers, Thomas 
Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, regarded beer as a beverage of moderation. 
Speaking of our then infant brewing industry, 
Jefferson once wrote, “I wish to see this beverage 
become common.” Toward this end, he asked 
expert brewers to come over from Bohemia to 


Jefferson, a farmer in his own right, no doubt teach Americans the art of brewing. 


mongahed: she temsepanenes at Reowing Jefferson’s wish was fulfilled—for beer, the 
and Agriculture. Today the Brewing Industry 


“1: y ion, is now served in 
uses over 3 million acres of farm products beverage of moderation, is no v ser ed i about 
every year. two out of every three homes in America. 


My 


United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 56 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 86% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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New war in Asia, under way, isn't likely to involve U.S. at the start. 

War, this time, probably will be for islands close to China's mainland. 
It'll be Chiang's Nationalists vs. Mao's Communists for a while. 

U.S. Navy, on guard close by, isn't committed to jump in to protect coastal 
islands; isn't necessarily to get into this part of the fight. 








War, once started, however, has a habit of spreading. Communists began the 
fight by shelling Quemoy islands, Nationalist-held. Nationalists, hit, struck 
back with air attacks on the Communist-held mainland. Communists, under fire, 
will be expected to fight back, to spread the war. 

Bear in mind that U.S. is committed to defend Formosa and the Pescadores 
Islands near by. Communists are pledged to “liberate” Formosa. They're now 
building big forces in the area, getting set for something. 











Why the war now? Nationalist Navy, applying a blockade, is hurting the 
Communists. How can war affect that? Nationalist-held islands might be taken, 
then become a Communist-held screen to protect coastwise shipping. 

Also, any island taken is a steppingstone toward Formosa and removes a 
Nationalist outpost that can serve as a steppingstone to the mainland. 

Is that all? No. Any Communist gain hurts Chiang Kai-shek and raises 
questions about U.S. readiness to fight again. Prestige is involved. 











Will U.S. fight to save Formosa itself? Yes. Definitely. That's why 
Communists most probably have a limited objective at the start of this war. 

Couldn't they overwhelm Formosa? Possibly, using air cover, parachute 
landings, great numbers of seagoing junks. Then why not try it? Because U.S. 
would jump into the war. U.S. Navy would make supply of any invasion next to 
impossible. U.S. air power could blot out invasion bases. 

Is Formosa worth a fight? U.S. military insist that it is. Indo-China, to 
the South, is gone or going to the Communists. Formosa, if lost, then exposes 
the Philippines to encirclement by hostile forces. Formosa is viewed by 
military strategists as vital to the defense screen in the Pacific. 

















What of the new SEATO alliance? Will it come to U.S. aid? No, it will not. 
SEATO leaves Formosa and Chiang Kai-shek on the outside looking in. 

Why is that? Great Britain is opposed to Chiang, recognizes Communist 
control in China. Britain is not necessarily opposed to Communist control of 
Formosa; is making sure that she doesn't get involved. 

What then will SEATO do? It will commit U.S. to resist expansion of 
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NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Communist China into more areas of Southeast Asia. It commits U.S. to come to 
British aid in Malaya, aid of others elsewhere. U.S., for the first time in 
history, is pictured as committing itself in advance of war to send GI's to fight 
on the mainland of Asia, if Communists press on. 


Business is to bump along on bottom during September and October. Autos, 
cutting back drastically for model change-overs, are a temporary drag. 

Business turn is due by November. Trends, then, will start up. 

Autos, the drag now, will be the spark later. Auto-industry outlook for the 
year ahead is good; is not to be hampered as it was in 1954 by an overabundance 
of old-model inventories competing with new-model cars. 





Upward turn for business, except in autos, is under way now. 

Household appliances, 148 on the index at the peak, fell to 104 and now are 
above 135. IV output is up sharply. Refrigerator output is, too. The outlook 
in this big field is favorable. 

Coal, very sick until recently, is showing gains. Textiles, also sick, are 
showing definite recovery signs. Employment is up, prices are firm. Rubber 
industry is in a rising trend. Chemicals are doing better, too. Leather is 
showing gradual improvement after a slow period. 

Building activity continues to break records. 

Once the auto industry swings back into stride, the general pickup, under 
way now, will be clear to everybody. There's even a slight rise in net farm cash 
income in this period. Outlook for farmers isn't so bad. 











Adjustment from war spending after Korea has disclosed an underlying 
Stability, a strong resistance to any general decline in business. 

Living costs, prices are about unchanged. The dollar, since early 1953, 
has held its value, has thrown off inflation effects. 

Individual incomes, after taxes, are stable. Wage rates are rising slowly. 
Spendable income is a bit higher now than when "recession" began. Retail sales, 
likewise, have held high during the adjustment period. 

Farmers and the unemployed are the groups primarily affected during the 
period that will become known as the 1954 recession. Unemployment will be 
expected to decline as the auto industry picks up. Farm income, probably, will 
continue to decline, but at a slower rate, into 1955. 


























Thomas Dewey, retiring as New York Governor, narrows the Republican field 
for 1956. Richard Nixon, Vice President, and William Knowland, California 
Senator, now are in front if Eisenhower should step out next time. 

Ike's renomination, as of now, appears more likely than 50-50 but far 
from a sure thing. The President still is not warming up too much to the 
traditional requirements of politics. Also: Ike in 1956 will be 66 years of age 
--an age at which many men think strongly of retirement. 














As the 1954 campaign moves into high gear: Republican chances of a majority 
in the next Senate appear a bit higher than even. Democrats must win 8, 
Republicans 5 out of 12 seats most in doubt. Democratic chances of winning the 
House are somewhat greater than even. Republicans in 1952 carried many districts 
normally Democratic and face an uphill fight in some of them now. 
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Here’s the perfect travel combination for long trips. 
Simply call TWA and reserve a seat in a swift Con- 
stellation. And at the same time ask TWA to have an 
AVIS car meet you on your arrival. 


To cover more territory—to make more calls: 


“TWA and AVIS, of course’ 


in your AVIS Rent-A-Car . . . enjoying the convenience 
of your own car to make calls quickly. AVIS charges 
include gas, oil, maintenance and insurance—personal 
liability, property damage and $100 deductible col- 
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You speed to your destination in hours aboard a lision—at no extra cost! 
luxurious TWA Constellation, enjoying superb service. 


And when you arrive, you drive away from the airport 


TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


Try this wonderful travel combination on your next 
trip and say good-bye to tiresome highway travel forever. 
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You've got to 
keep hitting 
to be a champ 


Whether you’re batting for base hits or battling for sales, 
you’ve got to keep slugging if you want to come out on top. 


And in today’s competitive markets, that means steady round- 
the-calendar advertising. 

Can you afford to maintain that kind of pressure? You can— 
in Collier’s. 

On an annual budget of $220,000, for example, you can place 
19 black and white pages in Collier’s—and get more paid cir- 
culation (ABC) than the same sum will buy in any other mass 
weekly or biweekly. 

What’s more, your ads work double time in Collier’s. Those 
19 pages deliver 38 weeks of continuous selling. 


What $220,000 Buys 


Weeks of Total Cost per Page 

No. of B&W ~~ Current Active Advertising per Thousand 

Pages per Year Selling Impressions * of Circ. (ABC) 
COLLIER’S . . 19 $218,785) .. . 38 . . . 69,209,856 . . . $3.16 
S.E. Post. . . 14 $219,800) ... 14... 62,228,600... . $3.53 
Life. ..... 11 ($223,850) ... 11... 59,414,575... $3.77 
Look ..... 17($217,005) ... 34... 63,088,955. . . $3.44 


*ABC Circulation, Dec. 31, 1953—times no. of insertions 


How about giving these facts extra careful consideration, 
when you map your advertising strategy for next year? 


The big new 


Collier's 


For Impact and Frequency 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Publishers of Collier’s, The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion 











Washington Whispers 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Dewey Signal: Ike to Run Again? . . . Nehru’s Influence 
On Britain Rises . . . Nixon Aim—‘‘Scare’’ Republicans 


Thomas Dewey, New York’s Gover- 
nor, signaled his conclusion, when he 
decided not to run for a fourth term, 
that President Eisenhower will be the 
Republican candidate again in 1956. 
Mr. Dewey’s decision would have 
been different if he had thought that 
he might get the Republican nomina- 
tion two years from now. 


&:-&--¢ 


Richard Nixon’s friends are not un- 
aware that private polls show the Vice 
President to be out front among the 
group of individuals who might head 
the Republican ticket in 1956 if Eisen- 
hower should decide not to run. Mr. 
Dewey’s retirement makes it prob- 
able that the Republicans will look to 
the West when they turn to a new 
personality to head their ticket. 


x * * 


Vice President Nixon is not as pessi- 
mistic about Republican chances in 
the November election as he appears 
to be. Mr. Nixon and other Republi- 
can leaders are using the scare tech- 
nique to get party workers more 
aroused and active. 


x * * 


Leonard Hall, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, is find- 
ing that party workers often are not 
happy to find another organization— 
the National Citizens for Eisenhower 
Congressional Committee—moving 
into their bailiwicks and appealing 
for votes on other than a party basis. 


xe 


William Knowland, California Sena- 
tor and Republican Leader of the 
Senate, rubbed President Eisenhower 
the wrong way when he recommended 
that diplomatic relations with Russia 
be broken as a result of the shooting 
down of another American airplane. 
Mr. Eisenhower and Senator Know- 
land quite often do not see eye to eye 
on foreign policy. 


Joseph McCarthy, Wisconsin Senator, 
is aware that almost nobody in the 
Senate expects to be called back be- 
fore November 2 to pass on the issue 
of censure that has been raised con- 
cerning some of Senator McCarthy’s 
actions and statements. After election, 
a new Congress will take over from 
the old in January and the contro- 
versy then will enter a new realm. 


x~** 


Irving Ives will take no chances on 
New York’s losing a Republican 
member of the U.S. Senate. Mr. Ives 
will keep his Senate seat while run- 
ning for Governor and, if he wins, will 
appoint a Republican to the Senate. 


x kw * 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., apparent- 
ly cannot be nominated as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of New 
York without a stiff inside party fight. 
Party leaders are expected to try to 
persuade him to withdraw in the in- 
terest of harmony. 


xk 


After long delay, pressure is being 
put on U.S. diplomats abroad to get 
clearance of foreign governments for 
publication of secret documents con- 
cerning Teheran and Yalta conferen- 
ces. These documents are expected to 
see light of day a few weeks before 
November 2 elections. 
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President Eisenhower is insisting that 
this country’s armed services and its 
diplomats agree to a specific course of 
action that will be followed in dealing 
with the new war now being waged 
around Formosa. The President wants 
to avoid the improvised policies of the 
last days of war in Indo-China. 


x** 


British objection made it impossible 
to include Chiang Kai-shek and his 
armies in the Southeast Asia Treaty 


Organization. Military power of na- 
tions in SEATO, other than U.S., is 
not great in the area to be defended. 


xk 


Clement Attlee, British Labor Party 
head, in a three-hour argument with 
Mao Tse-tung, head of Communist 
China, told Mao that the Labor 
Party in England had done more to 
produce change than the Communists 
of China had done in the same time. 
Mao replied: “But you never elimin- 
ated the bourgeoisie, which is the real 
test of revolution.” Mao then said 
that socialists must stand together 
against capitalists. Attlee replied: “I 
had socialist friends in every country 
of East Europe. All were liquidated 
by the Communists.” 


x kk 


India’s Nehru is pictured as influenc- 
ing British policy in Asia to a growing 
degree, while U.S. influence drops. 


x * * 


India is changing her representation 
in the United Nations to orient her 
position more toward the Soviet side. 
Arthur Lall, India’s new permanent 
representative, is described as closely 
aligned with V. K. Krishna Menon, 
who heads India’s delegation to the 
General Assembly and who is strong- 
ly anti-American. 


x «re 


Pierre Mendés-France, French Pre- 
mier, is continuing to search for a way 
to approach Russia with a plan for 
keeping West Germany in check. 
Stumbling block to a deal is the op- 
position of Britain and U. S., on which 
France is dependent for military sup- 
port in event of trouble. 


xe 


Georgi Malenkov, as Premier, is being 
accepted now as the real ruler of Rus- 
sia despite efforts to draw a picture of 
committee rule. 
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These parts, for the new Norge Automatic Wash- 
er, were made from C-1117 Cold Drawn Steel. 
Production on the parts was good. But, they had 
to be trucked to a nearby city for carburizing. 
This increased unit cost. 


Republic’s Metallurgical Service, working closely 
with Norge Engineers, recommended a switch 
to Republic Cold Drawn Carbon Corrected Steel. 


As a direct result, Norge now is receiving these 
benefits: (1) The costly carburizing operation 


has been eliminated; (2) machinability is better; 


(3) quality of the parts has been improved; (4) 
unit costs have been reduced 16%. 


Carbon correction is the restoration of carbon 
lost from the bar surface during hot rolling. Thus, 
Carbon Corrected Bars are ideally suited for your 
steel parts which must have high surface hardness 











Norge Reduces Costs 16% 
REPUBLIC COLD DRAWN CARBON CORRECTED BARS 


—particularly those produced by both high and 
low frequency induction heating. 


Naturally, not all cold finished steel requirements 
are the same. Thatis why Republic makes rounds, 
squares, hexes, flats, and special shapes in all 
grades of carbon, alloy and stainless steels. 


And, to help you select the right grade for your 
particular requirement, Republic provides a full 
time field service staffed by expert metallurgists 
and machining specialists. 


Does this give you an idea for your steel parts? 
Get things started with a call to your nearby 
Republic Sales Office. Or write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Union Drawn Steel Division ¢ Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 





REPUBLIC 


“COLD DRAWN STEELS 


Other Republic Products include Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Steels — Steel and Plastic Pipe, Sheets, Strip, Tubing, Bolis and Nuts, Steel Drums 
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or THE WEEK 


> ALEXANDER WILEY, as chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
is seeing foreign affairs for himself on a 
month-long tour of 10 European coun- 
tries. The Wisconsin Republican also is 
stating his own views outspokenly—some- 
times in private, sometimes in public— 
across Europe’s face. 

In the midst of a crisis about future 
co-operative defense of the Continent, 
Senator Wiley fiew into London to see 
Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill. 
He was fresh from Germany, where he 
lashed out at France and called for re- 
arming Germany after a talk with 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. His views 
may influence the reshaping of U.S.- 
European policies in coming months. 

European statesmen do not always 
know what to make of Senator Wiley. 
After first coming to the Senate in 1938, 
Mr. Wiley opposed “meddling” with 
other countries, opposed Lend-Lease, 
wanted to enforce the Neutrality Act. 
Since the war, he has been a strong sup- 
porter of the United Nations and an 
advocate of foreign aid. Sometimes the 
70-year-old lawmaker foreshadows the 
future, as he did a year ago in calling 
for the kind of Far East alliance that 
finally was signed last week. 


> NAVAL FIGHTER that Chinese Com- 
munists will have to whip if they invade 
Formosa is the Commander of the U. S. 
Seventh Fleet, Vice Adm. Alfred M. 
Pride. The Fleet itself is ready for action. 





—Department of Defense 


ADMIRAL PRIDE 
The fleet was ready 
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—United Press 


MR. WILEY AND SIR WINSTON 
The Republican was outspoken 


Ships on leave in Hong Kong quietly 
slipped out to join the line. The Hornet, 
one of four speedy aircraft carriers that 
are the heart of the force, found its 
scheduled leave canceled. 

To Admiral Pride, his carrier task 
forces represent devastating power. The 
Admiral is one of that diminishing band 
of U.S. flag officers who have been be- 
lievers in air power since pioneer days of 
naval aviation. He enlisted in the Navy 
as a machinist’s mate in 1917, got a 
commission in 1918 as a flier and was 
in the first crew of the U.S.S. Langley, 
first U.S. carrier. 

Admiral Pride, 57, commanded the 
carrier Belleau Wood in a dozen slashing 
raids in the Pacific war, later controlled 
all air-support units in the attack upon 
Okinawa. Since the war his sea duty has 
included command of three different 
carrier divisions. Just before taking over 


the Seventh Fleet last December, he was. 


commander of the Naval Air Test Cen- 
ter at Patuxent, Md. 


> MISSISSIPPI‘S GOVERNOR is taking 
strong action on his threat to abolish 
public schools if that is necessary to keep 
white and Negro children from going to 
school together in his State. The Gover- 
nor, Hugh White, urged a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature to resist the 
Supreme Court ruling against segregation 
‘with every legal means .. .” 
Governor White called for an amend- 
ment to the State constitution to permit 


o 


abandonment of public schools and to 
pay the way of students at private, 
racially separate schools. Lawmakers be- 
gan whooping the plan through so it 
can go to the voters in a referendum. 
One legislator warned that the new sys- 
tem would bring lawsuits; the amend- 
ment might eventually be decided upon 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

At 73, Mr. White is in his second term 
as Governor. In his first term, 1936-40, he 
sponsored a “balance agriculture with 
industry” program that helped bring new 
industries to Mississippi. In 1948, when 
Harry Truman was nominated for Presi- 
dent, Mr. White led the entire Missis- 
sippi delegation in a walkout from the 
Democratic Convention, which had ap- 
proved a “civil rights” program. 


> JAMES F. BYRNES, veteran of many 
a political fight, is in another one. This 
time, the peppery South Carolina Gov- 
ernor is feuding with the State’s Demo- 
cratic Committee over filling the vacancy 
left by the recent death of U.S. Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank. 

The Committee reopened an old wound 
by nominating State Senator Edgar A. 
Brown. Mr. Brown won a fight with 
Governor Byrnes in 1952, keeping South 
Carolina in the Democratic fold over 
Mr. Byrnes’s endorsement of Republican 
Dwight Eisenhower for President. 

Governor Byrnes, cold-shouldering the 
Committee, appointed an Eisenhower 

(Continued on page 16) 





-United Press 


GOVERNOR WHITE 
The Legislature was willing 
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r CLEVELAND 
| TO PITTSBURGH 


60+ 


SEATTLE 
TO HOUSTON 


$2.20 


Long Distance Rates Are Low. These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes. They do not include the federal excise tax. 


f CHICAGO 
TO ATLANTA 


$1.35 





Long Distance rates are even lower after 6 o'clock every night and all day Sunday. 


Every move 
you make by 


LONG DISTANG 


saves time 
or money 


Long Distance quickly puts you in touch with just about 
anyone, anywhere. 

It eliminates “hit-or-miss” sales trips by arranging ap- 
pointments in advance. Helps you keep in regular touch with 
out-of-town customers, Clears up questions and complaints. 
Simplifies buying. Speeds deliveries. 

And because telephone contacts are friendly and personal, 
they help create a feeling of good will at both ends of the line. 


To get more things done, more quickly, reach for the 
telephone. 
Long Distance Doesn’t Cost—It Pays 


We have some specific suggestions for the profitable use of Long 
Distance in Sales, Purchasing, Administration, Traffic, Produc- 
tion, Engineering and Accounting. A call to your Bell Tclephone 
Business Office will bring a representative to discuss them with you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Democrat, Charles E. Daniel, as tempo- 
rary Senator. And ex-Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond, 1948 States’ Rights nominee 
for President, challenged Mr. Brown for 
the regular seat as a write-in candidate 
in the November election. 

For Mr. Byrnes, this fight may be the 
last in politics. He has been Representa- 
tive, Senator, Supreme Court Justice, 
“assistant President” and Secretary of 
State. Now 75, he has said he will never 
run for office again, may not even attend 
the 1956 Democratic National Con- 
vention. 


> CAPITAL SCHOOLMASTER who is 
wiping out separate white and Negro 
schools in the District of Columbia finds 
the change going smoothly. The superin- 
tendent of schools, Hobart M. Corning, 
has 60,000 Negroes among the 106,000 
children in Washington schools. He also 
is in the spotlight: President Eisenhower 
asked him to make Washington a model 
for changing segregated schools. ° 

Soon after the Supreme Court ordered 
an end to separate schools last spring, 
Mr. Corning got busy, planning gradual 
transition. New school zones are in ef- 
fect. New students in any zone must 
enroll together. Old students may stick 
to previous schools until they move or 
graduate. 

The superintendent attended Washing- 
ton schools in youth, received a master’s 
degree from Dickinson College in Penn- 
sylvania in 1912, a superintendent’s cer- 
tificate from Columbia University in 1931. 
He superintended schools in Pennsyl- 
vania, Colorado and Nebraska, where 
race problems were few, from 1913 to 
1946, then came to Washington. 


> POLICE BOSS in Britain—the man in 
charge of hunting spies in peacetime and 
of civil defense in war—is returning 
home from the U.S. with a fresh view 
on U. S. ways of handling both problems. 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, Home Secre- 
tary in Sir Winston Churchill’s Cabinet, 
holds the British view that Communists 
need only be watched, not prosecuted, 
and that they should be allowed to hold 
some Government jobs. 

Sir David came to the U.S. to ad- 
dress the American Bar Association but 
before leaving he visited Washington, 
held unpublicized talks with J. Edgar 
Hoover, FBI Director; Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., and Val Peterson, 
Civil Defense Administrator. 

The Home Secretary, a lifelong Con- 
servative, is 54. He was elected to Par- 
liament in 1935, was Solicitor General 
during the war, became prominent in 
1946 as British prosecutor of Nazi war 
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p——= HURRICANE TRACKERS 





—Department of Defense 


> THE WEATHERMAN, while 
keeping watch on Hurricane 
Edna last week, also was busy 
explaining to Senator Theodore 
F. Green (Dem.), of Rhode 
Island, why Hurricane Carol hit 
New England so hard with such 
short warning. E. M. Vernon, 
new head of the Weather Bu- 
reau’s forecast division, told 
why. 

Carol got away—during the 
night. Her forward speed climbed 
overnight from 10 miles an hour 
to 50; she raced from Norfolk, 
Va., to Boston in 12 hours. Re- 
ports from ships and radar 
planes—fewer during the night— 
tabbed Carol’s path and ferocity 
accurately only after daylight. 

Better equipment will make 
more accurate forecasts possible 
in five to 10 years, Mr. Vernon 
says. The forecaster, 48, has 


been a weatherman since 1925, 
was stationed at San Francisco 
for 20 years, came to Washing- 
ton this summer. In 1937 he was 
in Alaska as weatherman for Sir 
Hubert Wilkins during a search 
for lost Russian polar fliers. 





-USN&WR Photo 


WEATHERMAN VERNON 











criminals. As Home Secretary he super- 
vises police and prisons. Among his ac- 
complishments is a ban on flogging 
prisoners with the cat-o’-nine-tails. 


> A UNION LEADER who fights against 
a British attitude regarded by many as 
soft on Communism is Arthur Deakin, 
head of Britain’s biggest union, the 
Transport and General Workers. 

Another Communist courtship of 
British labor—an invitation for a Brit- 
ish union delegation to visit Russia and 
revive wartime co-operation—got short 
shrift. Behind Mr. Deakin’s acid remark 
that “we have had some, brother, and 
don’t want any more,” the Trades Union 
Congress of 8 million workers last week 
turned the invitation down cold. 

Mr. Deakin’s union has 1.4 million 
members and is affiliated with the Labor 
Party, which gives him great power in 
politics. He is a foe of left-wing elements 
in the party, has used his power to keep 
the Socialists from wandering further 
leftward. Communist methods in the 
World Federation of Trade Unions dis- 
gusted him and he helped free unions 
break away into a separate organization. 

Now 63, Mr. Deakin still is blunt and 
tough. At 13, he became an adult over- 
night by going to work in a steel mill, 
kept educating himself at night schools. 
He understudied the late Ernest Bevin 
as head of the union, took over when 
Mr. Bevin entered the British Cabinet. 


> PHILIPPINE PRESIDENT is emerging 
more and more as a key Asian spokes- 
man for anti-Communism in his threat- 
ened section of the world. Ramén 
Magsaysay, the President, keynoted 
last week’s conference that resulted in an 
Asian alliance, made his country one of 
the eight allies. His example, as an Asian 
who trusts and counts upon the Western 
world, is expected to help draw such 
countries as Burma and Indonesia away 
from alliance with Communism. 

In setting this example, President 
Magsaysay fought repeated battles. He 
stuck with the U.S. in World War II, 
took to the hills as a guerrilla leader 
when the Japanese overran the Philip- 
pines. As Minister of Defense—an ener- 
getic, jeep-riding executive—he crushed 
Communist-led rebels, resettled those 
who surrendered. As President, he has 
fought “old guard” elements in his own 
party to a showdown, conquered strong 
pressures trying to push him closer to 
Communist China. 

The President, now only 47, worked 
his way in college by driving a cab. His 
present job is to establish a show window 
for freedom in Asia. 
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UNCROWDED PLANT SITE 


Just 12 miles from downtown 


CINCINNATI /,.:- 
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ZONED FOR HEAVY INDUSTRY 


This 140-acre tract is zoned for heavy industry and is 
just a part of a larger area now available near Ancor, 
Ohio, 12 miles east of downtown Cincinnati. Well 
above flood level, this site has an abundant supply of 
surface water from the nearby Little Miami River. The 
underlying gravel formation also indicates a satisfactory 
supply of sub-surface water. 

Both Broadwell and Mt. Carmel Roads are paved CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES 
and connect with State Highway 74 giving direct access 
to Cincinnati. 
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Already located in the Ancor area are plants of the 
Baldwin Piano Company, U.S. Concrete Pipe Company 
and the Ohio Gravel Company. 

For full particulars, contact the Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Dept., Drawer U-658,Phone 4-1451 Extension 
474, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 


@ Abundant water supply @Dependable N&W 
@ Home-rooted manpower as aeenaneans 
@ Bounded by the N & W’s @ Excellent climate 


main line, and two paved @ Good, clean community 
roads 
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Each pin represents one of the more 
than 2000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants ready to serve you through- 
out the 48 States. 


he all 48 States, every major field of American Industry and 
Transportation is getting top results with Texaco! It’s easy to see 
why. Texaco has the skilled lubrication engineers and the superior 
products to produce those results. It’s been proven again and again 
—when Texaco goes in, production goes up and costs go down. 


Remember ... wherever you are, Texaco is conveniently close 
and ready to serve you. One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For more details, call the Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plant nearest you or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW WAR IN FAR EAST 


Battle Growing Around Formosa... U.S. in the Middle 


Sharp clashes between Communist and Na- 
tionalist Chinese are building up now to Asia's 
third “little war’—this time around Formosa. 

Will U.S. get involved in this one? It de- 
pends on where coming major Communist at- 
tacks strike. Mao has this choice— 

Hit Formosa itself, and U.S. is in auto- 


TAIPEI, Formosa 


War in this part of the world is grow- 
ing bigger, more intense. This war be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and Chi- 
nese Nationalists, as it grows, may yet in- 
volve the United States. 

Air attacks directed against the Chi- 
nese mainland from Formosa recently 
reached important size. Small raids 
against the mainland now are being 
made nightly, including propaganda raids 
as far away as Canton and Shanghai. 
The Nationalist Navy, too, is intensifying 
its blockade of the China coast. 

Communists, hurt by blockade, are 
making loud threats against For- 
mosa, 100 miles from the China 


bombers. Flights of “unidentified” air- 
craft already have been reported over 
Formosa this month. 

Airborne assaults against any of the 
Nationalist-held islands are becoming a 
possibility, too. Communist China now 
has completed training of at least five 
divisions of paratroopers, has acquired 
Russian-made transport planes with 
which to conduct airborne landings. An 
estimated 100,000 men comprise this air- 
borne force, ready for use in combat. 

But it is the growing Communist inva- 
sion fleet that worries Nationalists most, 
and is coming under attack by National- 
ist jet fighters. This fleet includes some 


matically. So is Chang’s 24-division Army, 
plus formidable sea and air defenses. 

Hit the three Nationalist-held island groups 
just off the China coast, and U.S. may stand 
by. These islands are the probable target, the 
Reds’ chance for a big prestige victory, the 
means of clearing a path for future attacks. 


modern tank landing craft, a variety of 
gunboats, and from 5,000 to 10,000 “mo- 
torized” and “assault” junks, in addition 
to the Communist Navy. 

Communist man power, meanwhile, 
has been massed near the coast in num- 
bers enough for a full-scale attack against 
Chiang’s islands. More than 280,000 
troops are known to be standing by in 
this area, with others being drawn out of 
North Korea and available for new mili- 
tary operations. 

What happens next in the develop- 
ing war between Communist and non- 
Communist Chinese, however, is likely 
to depend upon the size-up made by 

Communists of U.S. intentions. 





mainland, and are attacking Na- 
tionalist-held islands close to the 
China coast. Artillery bombard- 
ment has been carried out against 
the tiny Quemoy islands that lie a 
few miles from the Communist 
port of Amoy. American casualties 
have been suffered, the first in this 
war, with two Army officers killed 
in these bombardments. 

A big build-up of Communist air 
power and of Communist invasion 
craft is going on in this coastal area 
across from Formosa. 

Communists are known to have 
the power now to make a major air 
strike against Nationalist-held For- 
mosa. Several thousand Russian- 
built warplanes are reportedly 
based at the Communist air center 
at Hangchow and at Shanghai, 








Ningpo and Soochow. This in- 
cludes both MIG-15 jet. fighters 
and new IL-28 two-engine jet 
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“STORM IN THE PACIFIC” 
How much will Mao try for? 


Two courses are open to the 
Communists—one certain to in- 
volve U.S. in a shooting war, the 
other far less risky. 

e Limited operations against the 
three groups of islands near the 
Chinese mainland, now in Na- 
tionalist hands, is one possibility. 
These islands—the Quemoy, Matsu 
and Tachen groups—are not clear- 
ly defined as coming under U.S. 
protection. No American official 
will say whether U.S. sea and 
air power will come to their de- 
fense, if they are attacked. That’s 
to be left to the discretion of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. Capture 
of those islands would give Com- 
munists a big prestige victory and 
help clear a protected path for 
Communist voastal shipping. 

®@ Major operations against Formosa 
itself, together with the nearby Pes- 
cadores Islands, is the other alter- 
native. This is far less likely, but 
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be AN ASSAULT FLEET of 5,000 to 10,000 junks, some 
landing craft (tank), a 10,000-man navy. 


> AN AMPHIBIOUS FORCE of 280,000 troops near by, 
part of an army of 2.5 million. 


> AIRBORNE FORCES of five paratroop divisions, 100,000 
men, Russian-made transports. 


» AN AIR-COVER FORCE of jet fighters and IL-28 bombers 
based on the coast of China. 


PLUS: 
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the size of the present Communist 
build-up indicates that it may be at- 
tempted. Here, any attack will auto- 
matically bring into action the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet, plus U.S. air power 
based on Okinawa and the Philippines. 

What will the Communists risk? Some 
American officials in the Far East put 
it this way: Mao Tse-tung, Red China’s 
top man, risked all-out war when he 
sent “volunteers” into Korea. He faced 
up to a chance of war with the United 
States and Indo-China. In both cases, 
the United States held back. Mao once 
again might risk war with the U.S. 
over Formosa, especially if he thought 
the island might be taken quickly by 
a combined paratroop and amphibious 
operation. 

Formosa itself, however, is well de- 
fended. The size of any operation re- 
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Use of Russian submarines, to be man- 
ned by Chinese crews now being trained. 


quired to take it can be seen by a look at 
the island’s defenses. 

On the island is the bulk of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist Army of 600,000 
men, most of them now well trained and 
equipped with American arms. This is a 
force of 24 divisions. In addition, the 
Nationalists have an air interceptor force 
of about 700 first-line planes in nine air 
groups, of which one group is equipped 
with F-84 jet fighters. And the island 
now is covered with defense installations 
—dug-in antiaircraft guns, camouflaged 
coast artillery, beach mine fields, air- 
strips, military roads. 

Off the coast of Formosa, moreover, is 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet, with a hard core 
of four fast aircraft carriers and dozens 
of other major warships, believed able 
to intercept any surface invasion fleet 
that Communists are likely to put to- 
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Foochow o 





gether. This supplements a Chinese Na- 
tionalist fleet that now conducts a partial 
blockade of the China coast and re- 
cently has been strengthened by two 
U.S. destroyers. It also contains six 
destroyer escorts and large numbers of 
gunboats. 

Near Formosa, in addition, are based 
hundreds of fast U.S. Air Force jets, 
committed to defend the island against 
invasion. 

Any Communist attack on Formosa, 
in other words, must first run the gantlet 
of U.S. sea and air power, establish a 
beachhead on a well-fortified island, then 
defeat a well-equipped army of more 
than half a million men. 

Offshore islands held by the Na- 
tionalists near the Chinese mainland, 
however, are far more vulnerable. Their 
protection is not now assured by the 
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Seventh Fleet, and each is close enough 
to the coast so that U.S. warships might 
not be able to prevent a Communist 
landing in any event. 

Biggest danger is to the Quemoys, the 
islands just off the Communist port of 
Amoy. It is this group that Communists 
have shelled and raided in recent weeks. 
The Nationalist defense garrison is esti- 
mated at about 50,000 men, equipped 
with artillery and some air support. 

Little Quemoy, the smaller of the two 
major islands, is only a few square miles 
in size. It can be captured with relatively 
small effort. Big Quemoy, near by, is 57 
square miles in size, full of fortifications. 
An attempt was made to take it in 1949, 
with 12,000 Communist troops, and 
failed, but a larger-scale effort could 
succeed if the Reds are willing to pay 
the price, U.S. military men believe. 
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pe A TRAINED ARMY of 24 divisions, 600,000 men with 
U.S. arms, based on Formosa. 


AN AIR INTERCEPTOR FORCE of 700 first-line planes, 


including one group of F-84 jets. 


A SMALL INTERCEPTOR FLEET of two destroyers, six 


destroyer escorts, a few dozen gunboats. 


mine fields, beach defenses. 


PLUS: 
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More Communist troops are massed 
opposite the two other offshore island 
groups. There are an estimated 120,000 
well-trained Chinese Communist regu- 
lars in Chekiang Province, opposite the 
Tachen group, which is about 30 miles 
from the nearest town on the mainland. 
And at least 80,000 Communist soldiers 
are poised in Fukien Province, opposite 
the Matsu group—40 miles northeast of 
Foochow. 

The big risk in an attack on these 
islands, from the Communist standpoint, 
is in the danger of touching off a bigger 
war. If the Seventh Fleet goes to their 
defense, the U.S. could feel committed 
to winning them back, might even carry 
the attack to the mainland of China. 
This, in essence, is the unspoken threat 
that Mao must weigh before making even 
a limited effort in that direction. 


Backing of the U.S. Seventh Fleet and Air 
Force jets, committed to defend Formosa. 


MILITARY INSTALLATIONS—antiaircraft, coastal guns, 


—Photo Representatives 


To offset the Nationalists’ advantage 
in having the support of U.S. sea power, 
Communists appear now to be angling 
for the support of Russian submarines. 
That Russian support, if obtained, 
could easily tip the scale in a Chinese 
decision to attack in force. Chinese 
sailors already are being trained in a 
submarine school on Hainan, could later 
man a potent Chinese Communist sub- 
marine fleet. 

War in this part of the world, mean- 
while, is building up steam, and the best 
invasion weather of the year is in the 
few weeks just ahead. All signs point to 
a coming Communist effort to take at 
least some Nationalist-held islands. How 
much Mao will try for depends now on 
the estimate, to be made in Peiping, of 
how far he can go without touching off a 
bigger war between U.S. and China. 
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SEA OF JAPAN—A SOVIET LAKE? 


Soviet fliers get decorated, not 
scolded, for shooting down 
American planes over interna- 
tional waters in the Far East. 

Russia’s aim is to turn all the 
seas on its borders into Soviet 
lakes. Trespassers will be shot 
down. That's Soviet policy. 

Law says the Russians are 
wrong. U.S. job: to enforce the 
law. 


Russians have been shooting down 
American planes. So far, 45 American 
fliers have lost their lives. What to do 
about international incidents is becom- 
ing a major question for the U.S. Here 
are authoritative answers to the questions 
people are asking: 


How many times have Soviet planes 
attacked U.S. planes? 

To date, Soviet planes have attacked 
U.S. planes more than 20 times. Six 
U.S. planes have actually been shot 
down or forced down by Soviet planes 
since the end of World War II. In these 
“incidents,” 45 American fliers have been 
killed or have disappeared and are pre- 
sumed dead. 

What’s more, these “incidents” are 
more frequent, not less frequent—par- 
ticularly in the Far East over the seas 
which border on Soviet Russia. 

What are U.S. planes doing so close 
to Russia, anyhow? 

The last two attacks on U.S. planes 
have been 40 miles from the Siberian 
coast in the Sea of Japan. Those are 
international waters—far beyond even 
the 12-mile limit of territorial waters 
which the Russians claim. U.S. planes 
have every right to be there, as much 
right as the Russians or anyone else. 

U.S. planes were there on routine 
business—the business of defense patrols 
and weather reconnaissance. The U.S. 
has the job of defending Japan and 
American bases there. What happens in 
the international waters of the Sea of 
Japan thus is as much a matter of con- 
cern to the U.S. as it is to Soviet Russia. 

How does international law define the 
limits of a country’s home waters? 

That depends on what youre talking 
about. Congress says that U.S. rights to 
sea bed and subsoil include the conti- 
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nental shelf, many miles from shore. 
Countries quarrel over fishing rights 
hundreds of miles from their coasts. 

Territorial waters for purposes of de- 
fense, however, are generally agreed to 
extend only three miles from the coast. 
That limit was established when the 
maximum range of coast-defense bat- 
teries was about three miles. Now, of 
course, there are intercontinental rockets, 
but you have to stop somewhere. 

Soviet Russia’s claim of a 12-mile limit 
is not internationally accepted. 

How do the Russians justify attacks 
on U.S. planes 40 miles out? 

They do not try to justify them. Gen- 
erally, they just claim the U.S. plane was 
over Soviet territory and opened fire on 
Soviet planes. 

Actually, the Soviet may be trying to 
establish by force a “closed sea.” This 
is an old story. For many years the So- 
viet Union has claimed that the seas 


WHERE SOVIET FIGHTERS 
ATTACKED U.S. PLANES 
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Planes Shot Down Raise Question of U.S. Rights 


around its borders should be closed to 
all warships and planes save those of the 
countries bordering on those seas. 

Under this theory, for example, the Sea 
of Japan would be open only to Soviet, 
Japanese and Korean warships and planes. 
Since Japan has no air force and no 
navy, since Soviet Russia recognizes only 
Communist North Korea, that would make 
the Sea of Japan virtually a Soviet lake. 

This “closed sea” theory, however, is 
not accepted internationally. The rest of 
the world believes in the principles of 
the freedom of the seas. 

What is the international law on air 
frontiers over the ocean? 

There is a lot of doubt on that. Air 
speed is so great that a plane may be 
outside a fixed line one second and deep 
inside it the next. 

Generally, it depends ou estimate of 
intent. If U.S. planes, for example, lo- 
cated a single Russian plane 40 miles out 
at sea from a U.S. base they would keep 
it under observation. They might warn 
it away. If the Americans thought it was 
carrying an atomic bomb and planned 
to attack, they might even shoot it down. 

On Nov. 4, 1952, for example, a So- 
viet fighter flew right over Hokkaido Is- 
land in Japan. The U.S. maintains air- 
strips there. U.S. fighters intercepted 
the Soviet plane and escorted it back 
toward Soviet territory. They did not 
shoot it down, nor would they shoot 
down a lone Soviet plane in international 
waters unless it fired on them. 

In two cases, however, -it. is known 
that Soviet fliers who shot down Amer- 
ican planes far beyond Soviet territory 
were not disciplined, but actually deco- 
rated, by the Soviet Government. 

Could these incidents lead to war? 

It’s possible, though it does not seem 
likely. But the incidents themselves are 
dangerous and deadly. Earlier “incidents” 
between Soviet Russia and Japan, for 
example, kept piling up until 18,000 
Japanese were killed in a single battle 
in Manchuria in 1939. That was called 
an incident, not a war. 

What can U. S. do about the problem? 

This country is taking it into the 
United Nations. And Congress has the 
power to order Soviet planes treated as 
pirates and order reprisals against So- 
viet property. In any case, the mood of 
Congress and of the U.S. Government 
is not to let the U.S. be pushed around 
by the Soviet Union in the Sea of Japan 
or anywhere else. 
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A Group Insurance plan which will suit your requirements 





is a simple matter when you call in The Travelers. 


l Exact Measurements 


A Travelers Group specialist will survey 
your requirements and assemble the 
necessary data. He will show you various 
Group insurance patterns by industry 
and locality to help you in your selection. 


? Sound Planning 


As your organization grows, revision of 
the original program may become de- 
sirable. Sound planning initially will 
facilitate future changes. 


With The Travelers, you are sure of 
prompt, personalized handling of claims. 
Salaried representatives, working out of 
the 239 strategically located offices, pay 
benefits under your plan with drafts 
drawn on local banks. 


Your employees are taken care of 
promptly by The Travelers wherever 


YOU WILL BE 
WELL SERVED BY 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 






SPECIALIZING IN EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS FOR 
OVER FORTY YEARS 
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and whenever misfortune may overtake 
them. 


If you’d like a Travelers Group spe- 
cialist to study your Group insurance 
requirements and design a tailor-made 
plan for you, please fill out the coupon 
below, attach it to your letterhead— 
and mail. 


I’d like a Travelers Group specialist to 
make a study of my Group insurance 
requirements. 


Approximate number of employees ........ 
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CATASTROPHE 
IN ASIA 


by Gen. James A. Van Fleet 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Gen. James A. 
Van Fleet, after two years as 


commander of United Nations 


forces in Korea, wrote down his 
views about the danger that 
U.S. faces in Asia. That was a 
year ago. He never published 


General Van Fleet finds that his 
views of a year ago are still 
valid, the same danger still 
exists. That is why he has avu- 








that article. 


Now, just back from a presi- 
dential mission to the Far East, 





Ever since the shooting ceased in Korea, we in 


America have faced a far greater peril: the danger of for- ~ 


getting that Korea is only one sector of that great front 
on which we must, for the next decade, struggle against 
Soviet imperialism. 

How does this uneasy armistice affect the other sectors 
—Formosa, Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, Pakistan, 
Iran, Turkey, Greece, the Danube and the Elbe? For the 
Kremlin’s broad strategy has not changed. Always it has 
been the wise one of seeking out the weak points, moving 
in on the soft spots, and thus gaining victory after low- 
cost victory over us. 

In 1948 Greece seemed such a soft spot, but, when we 
went to her aid, buttressing the tough Greek spirit with 
arms and training, the Kremlin then reverted to the an- 
cient doctrines of Lenin and Stalin which held that Asia 
snould be conquered before Europe—that the road to 
Paris lies through Peiping. 

This tactical shift, in a broad strategy which has been 
unchanging, we must admit has paid them magnificent- 
ly. Today the hammer and sickle waves smugly over the 
Chinese mainland, a vast Red Chinese Army is on the 
Korean peninsula, that springboard to Japan, and faces 
American boys over a narrow truce belt. Other forces 
under this same Red flag, trained, armed and supplied 
by Communist China, are now able to put increased 
pressure on Indo-China, that other Asian springboard to 
the rubber, oil and rice—and the teeming millions—of 
Southeast Asia. 

Our real strength in the Far East rests in Korea, 
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Formosa, the Philippines and Japan; Southeast Asia 
has little to offer in either military or moral strength. 
But in the Eastern area of strength, we have (1) pre- 
vented Japan from rearming, (2) isolated the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China, and (3) immobilized 
our power in Korea by an armistice. So now Red 
China, with complete immunity in the North and East, 
is free to (1) consolidate within, (2) move south 
against weakness, and (3) talk tough at any and 
all conferences. 

If we study what has happened since 1948, we see they 
are now smilingly holding up before our eyes their plans 
for world conquest—plans which already have got them 
control of one third of the human race. Are we too lazy 
to study this chart? 

Quickly we should see, writ large on the map, the fact 
that if we now lose Korea and Indo-China, we will move 
into Catastrophe in Asia. For it then would be only a 
question of how short the time before their power would 
irresistibly overflow into Japan, Formosa, and on down 
through Thailand, Burma and Malaysia into Indonesia 
and, at last, the Philippines. 

All of which they could then do, probably without fir- 
ing a mortar. For these little lands would be forced to 
make their peace, and “new arrangements” with Red 
China and the Kremlin; fifth columns would do the rest. 
How long then could “neutralist” India afford to remain 
even neutral? 

Once the free world is cut off from these priceless raw 
materials, once the Kremlin is in control of this bottom- 
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less reservoir of man power for its legions, what hope re- 
mains for the Middle East, for Africa or for Europe or 
for us? As a soldier I can only admire the brilliant sim- 
plicity of their battle chart. 

But examine that plan carefully and you will see that 
all this has been gained so far by avoiding two dangers: 
(1) the peril of “peace” and (2) the still greater danger 
of all-out war with a major power. Skillfully, prudently, 
they steer a course through little, “limited” wars in 
which the costs are small and gains to them great. 

By means of these “limited” wars they rouse in the 
Chinese masses hatred of us, and thus tighten the grip of 
their police state. They use Korea’s ridges as a training 
ground on which to forge a modern Army which some 
day will move south and west. The cost to Communist 
China? Peiping and Shanghai are as unscathed as San 
Francisco and Chicago. Furthermore, it has let Peiping 
demand of Moscow both good weapons and a modern 
air force. 

They also know we have presented them with the ini- 
tiative—that battle prize which armies fight to gain. 
They get it without a struggle. United Nations public 
opinion seems to feel it gains an immense moral superi- 
ority (the Reds must find this comic) by letting them 
call the shots. It is they, never we, who will decide 
whether the next “limited” war will be fought as now, 
on the Korean, Formosan, and Indo-Chinese sectors, or 
on some more distant spot. 

And, wherever our armies have soundly defeated 
theirs, they can always “accept” an armistice and thus 
gain a breather and a chance to regroup. For the United 
Nations apparently feel that the standard military ma- 
neuver of vigorously pursuing a beaten army before it 
can re-form is unworthy of our ideals. 

While I was in Korea I felt that this policy politically 
imposed on the military was wrong, and also that the en- 
tire armistice episode was a profound mistake. For an 
armistice is indicated only when a political settlement is 
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in sight. And clearly, to me at least, we had no basis for 
one either in Korea or anywhere else in Asia, for the 
Kremlin’s major plans remained unchanged. 

But, by one concession after another to the Commu- 
nists, we finally bought our armistice. And I thank God 
that we have back at least half our prisoners, and that 
the daily casualty toll is at least temporarily ended. 

Yet it is fitting that the American people, who have 
a deep sense of the realities, should greet this armistice . 
not with elation and cheers but with a sense of shame. 
True, we defeated the Kremlin’s North Korea Army, 
the small aggressor. But our United Nations policy 
makers lost their nerve in dealing with Red China, the 
big aggressor. She is treated as an equally honorable 
antagonist with rights on a par with our own. Neutrals 
are asked to arbitrate what was once a crusade to de- 
fend freedom against aggression as though it were only 
a neighborhood brawl. 

Can we wonder that our prestige is now low all over 
Asia? That the fence sitters from Japan on down to 
Indonesia are now pondering which way they might 
jump? Should we be surprised that trade delegations 
from many nations are already in Peiping? And that 
many free Asians, still willing to fight for that freedom, 
look now to Ramén Magsaysay, Syngman Rhee and 
Chiang Kai-shek for leadership, rather than to the 
United Nations? 

While disputes simmer on, the free world’s situation is 
now worse than it was in June, 1950. An immense Red 
Chinese Army is now planted halfway down the Korean 
peninsula, feverishly building airfields all over North 
Korea, while at home Red China boasts she has met the 
American “imperialist tiger” and she has conquered. 

Meanwhile, our allies hope that appeasement of her 
might bring a rift between Peiping and Moscow. This, 
for two reasons, is dangerously foolish. 

Now and for many years Red China must look to 
Russia, certainly not to the West, for her tanks, heavy 
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Gi's FIGHT IN KOREA (1951) 
“Our United Nations policy makers lost their nerve in dealing with Red China” 
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artillery, planes, radar and all the many complex and ex- 
pensive machines for modern fighting. To build the in- 
dustrial base to produce all these may take Red China 
many decades. 

Secondly, the ancient Chinese dream, now taken over 
by the Reds, of engulfing all the Far East, can be real- 
ized only in partnership with Russia; the little peoples 
around her rim who hope to stay free can look for help 
only to the West. True, they are dotted with Chinese 
settlers: culturally autonomous Chinese colonies 
throughout Southeast Asia and even into the rich islands 
as far as the Philippines—colonies centuries old, which 
still are on the side of freedom. 

But let the prestige of Red China continue to rise at 
the rate it has climbed since the beginning of the Korean 
war, and the time will soon come when these old Chinese 
settlements of Southeast Asia slowly will be forced to 
“join the winner” to make their peace with the mainland 
Chinese who now march under the hammer and sickle. 
And there is little time. 
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FAREWELL TO KOREA 
“We need an affirmative policy” 


—United Press 


Yet we have at home other curious, perhaps well-in- 
tentioned, defeatists who would have us believe that our 
time to win has already passed. When I listen to their 
speeches and read their articles—exaggerating the 
enemy’s present strength, playing down the importance 
of the Pacific and of Asia—I wonder if they are not, 
consciously or unconsciously, waging psychological war- 
fare against us—destroying our will to win, minimizing 
our strength, softening us up to accept unnecessary de- 
feat. 

If we are to be true to our American heritage and our 
ancient foreign policy, our President must be supported 
now in strong policies, and the voices of courage and 
wisdom in our Congress must be strengthened. Had not 
the people, the press and the Congress spoken up clear- 
ly and firmly in the past, Formosa would have been 
surrendered as an appeasement to Red China, and even 
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the Korean Republic might have been thrown in to 
seal the bargain. Such protests have blocked the at- 
tempt of the Chinese Reds to shoot their way into 
the United Nations. 

Compromises are often necessary, but they should 
never be at the expense of our solemn pledges. They 
were urged even in the days of that great Roman, Mar- 
cus Aurelius. But his answer was: “Never esteem any- 
thing of value that would cause thee to break thy word, 
or lose thy self-respect.” 

However, in our obligations to our United Nations al- 
lies, I see nothing which compelled us to surrender to the 
Communist Chinese the initiative in the war. And with 
these distant political committees in command of our 
battle lines, we had to put aside all the great lessons we 
had learned from American military history. 

For instance, Stonewall Jackson, one of the great mili- 
tary captains of history, would never let an enemy con- 
solidate; always struck before he could assemble. In his 
“Valley Campaign” by forced marches he led his famous 
“foot cavalry” against three separate armies, destroying 
each before they could unite against him. 

In Korea we likewise moved fast to destroy the North 
Korean aggressor, but the appearance of a second force 
—the Red Chinese—caused us to falter and fall back. 
True, presently we reversed this military retreat, turned 
and pursued the Red Chinese north, again beyond the 
38th parallel. 

But now began the political retreat which became end- 
less. It had been in our power, and still is, to destroy this 
Chinese Army, which might well have brought about the 
downfall of the Red Chinese regime. Our armies here 
had a chance to rewrite history. 


MORALITY: A NEW LOW 


But the United Nations diplomats would not take it. 
The North Korean “People’s Army,” it seemed, was the 
only aggressor. It was no longer good taste to remind 
the United Nations that once they had branded the 
Red Chinese with the same label. Instead they meek- 
ly accepted the fiction that the Chinese were only 
“Chinese volunteers”—surely an all-time low in po- 
litical morality, both for the world and in our own 
American history. 

It was argued that, to save Communist China, Russia 
would have entered the war. Now no one can pretend to 
read the minds of the Kremlin’s inner circle. But we can 
see clearly their broad design of policy, which is to move 
quickly in on our weak spots, but always to avoid a 
major war. And, during the next two or three years, it is 
inconceivable that they will risk major war while they 
still lack that atom-bomb stockpile and those inter- 
continental bombers necessary to knock us out. 

They have a healthy respect for our long-range air 
power, for our stockpile of fission bombs, for our sea 
power, which lets us float air strips along key sectors of 
their perimeter, and for the industrial might back of all 
this. 

Why should they, for the next few years, invite so ter- 
rible a retaliation—one in which they risk losing the 
home base for their world revolution? Their present 


(Continued on page 28) 
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help make better finishes 


Helping produce better and more durable finishes for automobiles 
is only one of many applications of the amazing 
phosphate family in the metal industry. Victor serves 
more than 40 other industries with phosphates, formates 


and oxalates to improve processes and reduce costs. 










chemical polishing—a phosphoric acid bath 
gives many metals a beautiful polish and eliminates 
costly buffing. 





rust proofing —rust resistance plus a better 
bond for paint results when metals are treated with 
a bath containing phosphoric acid. 








vitreous enamel—Frits containing monocalcium 
phosphate have a lower melting point and 
produce an enamel finish with an improved gloss. 





metal cleaning — detergent solutions containing 
sodium phosphates are used to clean metals faster 
and more thoroughly. 


IT PAYS TO SEE 








quick protection—several phosphates may be 
used to provide temporary rust preventive coatings 
and provide a bond for paint. 
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' As 1d VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
In the West: A. R. Maas Division, South Gate, Calif. 
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policy—both skillful and prudent—of nibbling at our 
weak spots, has produced great gains for them, and fits 
their present situation. 

But if we still have time, I don’t say that time is on 
our side. Time is only and always on the side of those 
who know how to use it. And we have been solely preoc- 
cupied with preparing for that full-scale global war 
which may never come, and have been blind to the tepid 
wars which the Kremlin is winning, and which now 
threaten to outflank the free world. If this trend of the 
last eight years continues, we could lose World War III 
long before it begins. 

To stop this disastrous nibbling away of our free 
world, we need an affirmative policy. A negative one, 
which contents itself only with checking the enemy now 
and then, but never stopping him or rolling him back, 
is not right for the genius of our people. Can Amer- 
icans be expected to applaud a series of withdrawals, 
no matter how gallant, ending in a noble “disengage- 
ment”? To my thinking, this is only a prettier name 
for appeasement. 

The affirmative policy we seek is one which will in- 
sure, in this world, the dominance of free societies, so 
that they may live in a free atmosphere where free men 
may freely exchange the product of free labor and of 
free ideas, moving toward wider horizons. Only in such 
a world can our American freedom survive. 

Yet in this struggle for freedom, I feel I must sound 
one solemn warning. I believe in the United Nations. I 
applaud its successes in mediation, in relieving distress, 
and its efforts to improve world living standards. But it 
would be folly to rely on the United Nations as an in- 
strument for collective security. 


FIGHTING IN SHACKLES 


For instance, Russia and her European satellites are 
members of this “club.” Other members are proudly 
“neutral” in our fight for freedom. Still others give only 
lip service to the cause. True, 50 of these United Nations 
joined us in the summer of 1950, denouncing aggression 
and calling for armed resistance—in response to heavy 
American pressure. But when the chips were down, only 
16 were willing to send forces to Korea and, as Sir Win- 
ston Churchill has pointed out, America contributed 95 
per cent of that total U. N. effort. 

Just who really fought in Korea? The Republic of Ko- 
rea itself has at all times supplied all the divisions our 
policy makers would let us arm and train—a limit of 
10 during the days of hardest fighting, and 16 at the date 
of the armistice. 

America supplied seven divisions, plus those required 
in Japan, and most of the naval and air support, as well 
as logistical support for all, except for certain items for 
the Commonwealth Division. 

Now for the other United Nations. I have often ex- 
pressed my gratitude and high praise for the fighting 
qualities of the men they sent. But here are the totals: 
a single division from the entire British Common- 
wealth of Nations; a brigade from Turkey; two bat- 
talions from Greece, and a battalion each from 
Colombia, Ethiopia, the Philippines, Thailand, France, 
Holland and Belgium. 
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The price we paid for them was the loss of decisive 
military command. No important move could be made 
on the battlefield without first securing, through Wash- 
ington, the approval of a caucus of 16 diplomats half- 
way round the world. And, after Red China entered the 
war, the enthusiasm of most of these 16 cooled rapidly. 
They controlled not only over-all strategy, but small- 
scale tactical moves, and even the choice of bombing tar- 
gets within Korea. 

For months during my stay there, the commander of 
the magnificent Eighth Army was limited in his offensive 
moves to actions requiring not more than a single pla- 
toon. And often I feared the time might come when the 
caucus of diplomats might take over from us command 
even of the platoons! To paraphrase Sir Winston 
Churchill: Never in the history of combat has so much 
authority been bought by so small a contribution! 


“PAWNS” OF DIPLOMATS 


Our superb fighting men plus the equally superb divi- 
sions of the Korean Republic might have engaged and 
destroyed the enemy. Instead they became pawns of 
that diplomatic caucus. We had to appease our allies 
who feared offending Peiping. We had to appease “neu- 
trals” who had piously joined in condemning aggression 
but who, when the call went out for fighting men, loftily 
sat on the fence. Above all, we appeased our enemies; if 
we offended them by fighting vigorously, they might not 
grant our plea for an armistice. 

If we must again send our sons abroad to fight for 
freedom, I hope they go unshackled; that no appeaser’s 
chains bind their arms behind their backs. 

And I feel that the true road to collective security 
lies beyond the United Nations in regional pacts, like 
the Monroe Doctrine in the Americas, and others we 
have negotiated in the Pacific. In the frameworks of such 
smaller groupings, the nations involved can identify 
the aggressor, can appraise their rival interests, and can 
throw their whole united strength into their defense. 

In such areas we can pick out brave allies anxious to 
defend themselves, and give them the aid they need. 

Such pacts are tailor-made to fit the curious war 
which we, for eight years, have been losing to the Krem- 
lin. If we can turn this tide, World War III may never 
come. 


WROTE this article last fall, but held it from publication 

for many reasons. First of all, I had another article being 
published in which I advocated the replacement of American 
troops overseas by native troops. I was searching for a new 
formula on how to win “limited wars.” Shortly thereafter I 
was sent by my Government on a mission to the Far East. 
I pigeonholed my unpublished article. I had given it various 
titles, such as “Catastrophe in Asia,’ “The U.N. and the 
Far East,” and “How to Lose a War.” 

Many changes have taken place since last fall, yet what I 
said about “How to Lose a War” is just as timely today as 
when written. Surely the American people understand how to 
win a war, but do not comprehend how we lose them. 

I am glad to release this article through the pages of 
“U.S. News & World Report,” even at this late date, hoping 
that by understanding some of our mistakes of the past we 
may profit by learning how best to win in the future. 

JAMES A. VAN FLEET 
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Many forecasters now give 
the Republicans a slight advan- 
tage in the hard-fought cam- 
paign for control of U. S. Senate. 

But it looks like a race so close 
that the tie-breaking vote of Vice 
President Nixon or the switch to 
the Democrats by Oregon's Inde- 
pendent Senator Morse muy de- 
cide the issue. 

Here are the prospects in the 
key Senate races. 


With primaries ending, the real 
political fight of 1954 is now begin- 
ning. This is a contest for control of 
the Senate. It is close, the outcome 
in doubt. But some political experts 
think the situation right now slightly 
favors the Republicans. The Demo- 
crats concede nothing, however, and 
the outcome could turn on two very 
unusual factors. 

These factors are, first of all, the 
Senate’s 97th vote, the deciding ballot 
cast by Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
when a Senate roll call ends in a tie. 
Such a tie, when the Senate votes on 
organization and control, is a distinct 
possibility. 

To gain control through a tie and Mr. 
Nixon, the Republicans apparently need 
take only five of 12 States that are 
considered the battlegrounds of this cam- 
paign. But the Democrats, to control the 
Senate, must have an absolute majority. 
This means they must take eight of the 
12. Carefully weighing the situation, 
political observers find it difficult to point 
to eight States of which the Democrats 
can be at all sure. 

The second unusual factor enters at 


‘ this point. It lies in the fact that, how- 


ever many elections the Democrats may 
win, their Senate total will be increased 
by the vote of Wayne Morse, the Oregon 
Independent. Mr. Morse came to the 
Senate in 1945 as a Republican. During 
the 1952 campaign, he turned against 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, announced 
himself an Independent. 

As an Independent, however, he con- 
tinued to. vote with the Republicans on 
control of the Senate. The party totals 
were extremely close. Part .of the time, 
Mr. Morse’s vote, plus Mr. Nixon’s, 
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‘54 SENATE RACE: WHO’S AHEAD 





Republicans Hold Edge as Campaign Starts 























HOLDOVER SENATORS — 
those whose terms 
continue in next Congress 





26° Democrats 

















12 Democrats 


Oklahoma, Texas, Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana, Tenn- 
essee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Virginia, 
North Carolina (2), 
South Carolina 








IN 19 CONTESTS, these 


results appear assured 























3 Democrats 


Minnesota, West 
Virginia, Rhode Island 


IN 6 CONTESTS, these 


results appear probable 




















TOTAL SEATS, THUS, that 


can be counted in advance 





41 Democratic 

















ADDITIONAL SEATS NEED- 
ED FOR SENATE CONTROL 


























Republicans must win 5, 

Democrats 8, of these 12 key States— 
OREGON - MONTANA - WYOMING é 
COLORADO - NEW MEXICO - IOWA | 


ILLINOIS - MASSACHUSETTS - OHIO 
NEW JERSEY » KENTUCKY - DELAWARE 
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* Includes Senator Morse (ind.), of 
Oregon, who has announced he 
will vote with Democrats in organ- 
izing the Senate 


** Republicans can organize the 
Senate with 48 seats, since a tie 
vote would be broken in favor of 
Republicans by Vice President Nixon 
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maintained the Republicans in technical 
control of the Senate. 

Mr. Morse has announced now that 
when the Senate meets in January he 
intends to vote with the Democrats. 

But much depends on the issues and 
campaigning in the contested States. 
Many Republicans are running on the 
issue of supporting President Eisenhower. 
As usual in an off-year election, however, 
local questions and _ political situations, 
as well as contrasting personalities of 
candidates, may control the outcome in 
many areds. 

Colorado, for example, is considered 
a tossup. Cattlemen are more contented, 
wheatgrowers less so. Power and recla- 
mation issues may prove important. A 
popular veteran, Senator Edwin C. John- 
son, Democrat, is running for Governor 
instead of seeking re-election. There has 
been a strenuous campaign for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination, with the Republican 
candidate, Lieut. Gov. Gordon Allott, 
working hard meanwhile. 

Elsewhere, areas of unemployment 
add to the issues, and to the complex of 
arguments. Prospects in these States, as 
they appear to observers who have trav- 
eled there recently and are familiar with 
local situations, are detailed on this page 
and pages 31-32. 








BENDER vs. BURKE 


A tight contest for the seat of the 
late Robert A. Taft, who won by 431,000 
votes just four years ago. Representative 
George H. Bender, this year’s Republi- 
can candidate, is considered only slight- 
ly ahead, and in a hard contest. Mr. 
Bender is handicapped by farmers’ com- 
plaints and by areas of unemployment 
in the State. 

He is opposed by Senator Thomas A. 
Burke, Taft successor, a former highly 
popular mayor of Cleveland. The Demo- 
cratic vote in Cuyahoga County (Cleve- 
land) can swing Ohio. Mr. Burke ex- 
pects a big total there. 





mm 


MEEK vs. DOUGLAS 


Unemployment in industrial areas, 
complaints from farmers enhance the 
re-election prospects of Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, Democrat. He has campaigned 
for months, kept close to the voters, em- 
phasized possibilities of a Republican 
depression. He wins votes in Chicago 
and rural areas, too, and he carried both 
in 1948. 

Joseph T. Meek, Republican, known 
and liked by businessmen, is proving a 
formidable campaigner, backed by a 
newly energized organization, supplied 
with State patronage. But experts think 
Mr. Douglas is ahead now. 








FERGUSON vs. McNAMARA 


A coast-in campaign is indicated for 
Senator Homer Ferguson, Republican, 
despite unemployment troubles in De- 
troit and other centers. Mr. Ferguson 
barely squeaked through in 1948. This 
year, death of former Senator Blair 
Moody deprived Democrats of a candi- 
date expected to give him a hard race. 

Democratic nominee, Patrick V. Mc- 
Namara entered the contest late. Be- 
sides, he has been in a fight with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
This is now being patched up to bolster 
the McNamara campaign but consensus 
is it is too late. 
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COOPER vs. BARKLEY 


Senator John Sherman Cooper, Re- 
publican, is in trouble. There is unem- 
ployment in the coal fields. Farmers are 
unhappy about drought and prices. And 
he faces the opposition of Alben W. 
Barkley, 76, former Senator and Vice 
President, who has been winning Ken- 
tucky elections a long time. 

Mr. Cooper is so closely identified 
with Eisenhower policies that top Re- 
publicans plan every effort to rescue him, 
with unstinting campaign funds, “name” 
speakers. But Mr. Barkley is accorded 
the lead. Whether Mr. Cooper can catch 
up is a question, 





DWORSHAK vs. TAYLOR 


Idaho’s potato farmers and stockmen 
are happy and wheatgrowers not too 
discontented, a situation pointing to re- 
election of Republican Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak, who has won one and lost 
one Senate race. 

Senator Dworshak’s opponent will be 
Democrat Glen Taylor, singing cowboy 
and former Senator, who was vice-presi- 
dential nominee with Henry A. Wallace 
on the 1948 Progressive Party ticket. Mr. 
Taylor will make a vigorous campaign, 
emphasizing public power, but many 
Democrats are reported to be turning 
against him. 
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CALIFORNIA 
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SALTONSTALL vs. FURCOLO 


Fundamental factors indicate the re- 
election of Senator Leverett Saltonstall, 
Republican. Party workers, nevertheless, 
are worried, concentrating on his cam- 
paign. His opponent, State Treasurer 
Foster Furcolo, has proved himself a 
vote getter, especially in western Massa- 
chusetts. 

Depressed situations in the State’s mill 
towns are blamed on the National Ad- 
ministration and raised as issues against 
Mr. Saltonstall. Many, however, think it 
doubtful that the Senator ever had the 
votes of these localities. He is called the 
favorite. 





BJORNSON vs. HUMPHREY 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Demo- 
crat, is credited with a long lead. News- 
paper polls, showing him with 59 per 
cent of the vote, back this opinion. Mr. 
Humphrey is a hard man to beat, draws 
Republican as well as Democratic’ votes. 
He is helped, too, by grain-country dis- 
approval of Republican farm policy. 

Val Bjornson, State Treasurer, is well 
liked, studious, an expert on State gov- 
ernment, thrust into an unfamiliar arena. 
Vice President Nixon is coming to Mr. 
Bjornson’s assistance with three speeches, 
but he faces an arduous battle, uphill 
all the way. 
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KUCHEL vs. YORTY 


A hard-slugging campaign, with Repub- 
lican Senator Thomas H. Kuchel rated 
in the lead. Appointed by former Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren, he emphasizes loyal- 
ty to the President and legislation helpful 
to the State. He must have Democratic 
support to win, points to measures Dem- 
ocrats helped pass. 

Representative 


Samuel W. Yorty, 


Democrat, stresses business failures, few- 
er jobs, attacks Republican farm pro- 
gram, defense cutbacks that are felt in 
California. But, Mr. Yorty, often a can- 
didate, seldom a winner, has much 
ground to gain to beat Mr. Kuchel. 


MARTIN vs. GILLETTE 


Polls and expert opinion put Senator 
Guy M. Gillette, Democrat, ahead in a 
contest that makes the Administration 
farm program an issue. Mr. Gillette de- 
nounces it. Representative Thomas E. 
Martin, Republican, defends it. 

With hog prices. good, Iowa farmers 
are reasonably content, which should 
work to Mr. Martin’s favor, while any 
autumn decline would help Mr. Gillette. 
But the latter, with many Republican 
followers, has vote-getting resources that 
usually go beyond issues and now make 
him a slight favorite to return to the 
Senate. 





CASE vs. HOWELL 


Scandals in previous Republican State 
administrations dim the election outlook 
for Clifford Case, Republican. Also, a 
conservative Republican faction is oppos- 
ing him. Mr. Case’s votes as a House 
member did not suit this group. Party 
leaders, including Vice President Nixon, 
are trying to still the dispute. 

Representative Charles R. Howell, 
Democrat, attacks the Adminstration 
record. He and Mr. Case both have 
called the election a plebiscite on the 
Eisenhower programs. But unbiased ob- 
servers are saying that Mr. Howell would 
win if the election were held now. 


MECHEM vs. ANDERSON 


Observers detect some slight margin 
in favor of Senator Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Democrat, Truman-era Secretary 
of Agriculture. His opponent is Gov- 
ernor Edwin L. Mechem, Republican, 
quiet, popular and effective. 

Issues are few. The State’s dominant 
cattle industry likes both men, helped 
Mr. Mechem become Governor. Signs 
indicate, however, that the powerful 
Farm and Livestock Bureau will stick 
with Mr. Anderson. Senator Dennis 
Chavez, friendly to Mr. Mechem, has 
not yet opposed Mr. Anderson. 

[Continued on page 32] 
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WARBURTON vs. FREAR 


Democratic squabbles endanger re- 
election of Senator J. Allen Frear, Jr. 
He often votes with the Senate’s con- 
servative Southern Democratic wing, has 
supported many Eisenhower proposals. 
Labor and Democratic liberals tried to beat 
him in the primary, remain embittered. 
Many Republicans like the Senator. 

Representative Herbert B. Warbur- 
ton, Republican, goes down the line for 
the President, but is not too well known. 
With little unemployment to complicate 
things, the election may turn on how 
many Republicans vote for Mr. Frear, 
how many Democrats abandon him. 





SWEENEY vs. NEELY 


Depressed conditions in the coal fields, 
unemployment point to the re-election 
of veteran Democratic Senator Matthew 
M. Neely. Conditions are such that he 
attacks President Eisenhower personally 
at every opportunity. Few rise to de- 
fend the President. 

His Republican opponent is Thomas 
B. Sweeney, Wheeling insurance man, 
who has been treading a tightrope be- 
tween Republican factions, has not asked 
for the assistance of Administration 
speakers. Mr. Neely, now nearly 80, 
seems headed, observers agree, for an- 
other term in the Senate. 
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D‘EWART vs. MURRAY 


James E. Murray, Democrat, New 
Dealer, at 78 is running for another 
Senate term, has a contest on his hands. 
He is challenged by Representative 
Wesley A. D’Ewart, Republican, on most 
issues an Eisenhower supporter. 

The Administration trend away from 
public power is an issue throughout the 
State, and the farm program is causing 
dissatisfaction in the vast wheatgrowing 
area. Mr. Murray is hitting both issues 
hard. 

The Senator usually wins with the 
support of labor and independent voters. 
There are no signs of defection. 


by, 
OREGON 





CORDON vs. NEUBERGER 


A close situation, with Republican 
Senator Guy Cordon given the barest 
edge at the outset. His opponent, State 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger, Demo- 
crat, author of books and articles on the 
Northwest, has been hammering at na- 
tional power and labor policies. 

Mr. Cordon stresses a Senate voting 
record that many consider good for 
Oregon. High waters this year, no 
“brown out” in prospect for next winter 
have taken some of the punch from the 
Neuberger power issue. Both agree that 
the extent of Mr. Eisenhower’s popularity 
in Oregon may be decisive. 


i 
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SUNDLUN vs. GREEN 


Republicans expect a much stronger 
showing than heretofore, but most ob- 
servers predict the re-election of 86-vear- 
old Democratic Senator Theodore Fran- 
cis Green. He hammers on unemploy- 
ment in a State that has been hard 
hit. He also has been criticizing U.S. 
weather forecasters for late warnings of 
the recent hurricane and demanding an 
investigation. 

Walter S..Sundlun, Republican, and 
his backers base their hopes on mount- 
ing troubles within a once-airtight Demo- 
cratic organization and a possible de- 
layed State-wide Republican swing. 
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HARRISON vs. O'MAHONEY 





Former Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Democrat, is trying to make a comeback 
on the basis that he, rather than his 
Republican. opponent, Representative 
William Henry Harrison, can get things 
done for the State in Washington. 

Wyoming stockmen and _ sheepherd- 
ers, hit by drought, are unhappy, com- 
plain that drought relief has been too 
hard to get. Mr. O’Mahoney stresses that 
point and complains that reclamation 
projects have been brought to a virtual 
halt. Mr. Harrison attacks Mr. O’Ma- 
honey for staying away from the State. 

A close, unpredictable contest. 
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Find of the year for the engineer ! 


HYATT BARREL BEARING! 
/ — 






















For a long time design engineers have been seeking 
the “‘ideal”’ self-aligning, dual-purpose bearing— 
able to handle loads from any direction even under 
conditions of misalignment. 


Now they’ve found it—the new Barrel Bearing perfected by 
HYATT after years of research. Its barrel-shaped rollers 
conform to curved raceways and automatically adjust for 
shaft misalignment without cramping roller ends. 

Its large areas of contact between rolling elements provide 
more capacity, longer life and less maintenance. 

All loads are concentrated at the largest diameter of 

the rollers—their strongest part. 


HYATT Barrel Bearings are ideal for a wide range of 
applications—at prices far lower than you’d expect. 

No wonder so many designers are so enthusiastic about 
the HYATT Barrel Bearing that does so many jobs better. 
If you have a bearing problem, this may be your answer. 
May we send you full details? Hyatt Bearings 

Division, General Motors Corp., Harrison, New Jersey. 
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PHONAUDOGRAPH III 


MODERN DICTATION EQUIPMENT 


Gray “Pushbutton Dictation”? with new 
premium features, at much lower cost! Rev- 
olutionizes paperwork throughout your organ- 
ization, with tremendous savings. Call your 
Audograph dealer for a demonstration today. 
THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONN 
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To President Eisenhower, 
Politics Is Still a Chore 


Dwight Eisenhower still does 
not enjoy party politics and cam- 
paign speeches. No professional 
politician himself, he seems irri- 
tated by the political chores he is 
having to do. And his campaign 
efforts show it. 

Republican leaders, counting 
heavily on the President to help 
win the November congressional 
elections, wish he would show 
more enthusiasm. 


DENVER, Colo. 

President Eisenhower is showing 
less than wholehearted zeal for the 
political campaigning that is being 
forced upon him in this election year. 
And Republican politicians are be- 
coming a bit unhappy about the 
President's attitude. 

The politicians thought they had finally 
sold Mr. Eisenhower on the idea that 
he should take an active part in the cam- 
paign to keep his party in control of 
Congress. They were temporarily en- 





oo 
—United Press 


SNAPPED ON VACATION 
. . . not enough privacy? 
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couraged by signs this summer that the 
President, at last, was beginning to show 
an interest in party politics. 

Outwardly, the President has accepted 
his political assignment. He is dutifully 
going through the political motions that 
his advisers have prescribed. He has a 
fairly intensive speaking schedule lined 
up. But, so far, at least, his heart does 
not seem to be in it. Friends say he does 
not enjoy campaigning. He goes about 
his political chores impatiently, some- 
times irritably. 

This lack of enthusiasm for politics 
was obvious in his opening campaign 
ventures. His advisers saw a wonderful 
opportunity to make some rousing cam- 
paign speeches during the President’s 
recent four-day air inspection tour of 
federal water-resources projects in sev- 
eral Western States. Crowds of voters 
greeted him on his “propeller stops” at 
Grand Junction, Colo., McCook, Nebr., 
and Casper, Wyo. 

Mr. Eisenhower did most of what 
politicians are supposed to do in a cam- 
paign. He talked to children, munched 
native apples, and posed—impatiently at 
times—for pictures with local candidates. 

But, instead of the rousing campaign 
speeches that Republicans hoped for, the 
President stuck to an assortment of short 
talks, delivered with less show of cam- 
paign spirit than some party leaders de- 
sired. He kept insisting that it was not a 
political trip, but an “official survey.” 

Republican chieftains in the States the 
President visited could not understand 
this. Mutters of complaint are heard that 
the President did not make more “polit- 
ical hay” out of his visits. 

Disappointment also was expressed 
by politicians after the President’s nation- 
ally televised report on the work of the 
83rd Congress. He cut a lot of “politics” 
out of that speech, didn’t even mention 
the Republican Party, and fell far short 
of what party strategists wanted in the 
way of criticizing Democrats. 

Those close to him admit that the 
General, who got his first political 
job late in life, still is not taking to 
politics. His natural tendency, friends 
say, is to resent partisan politics. 

When the President is forced into 
political activity, he often becomes irri- 
table. And Mr. Eisenhower is described 
by close acquaintances, who find him 
customarily genial, as more _ irritable 
than usual during these campaign days. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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‘needed in Europe? 


Give yourself a chance to rest, relax, 
have fun on the great completely air 
conditioned s.s. INDEPENDENCE 
or s.s. CONSTITUTION. They sail 
the Sunlane to the Mediterranean 
gateway to all Europe. The weather 
on the Suniane is mild and balmy 
right through Fall! 6 days to Gibral- 
tar...8 days to Cannes or Genoa...9 
days to Naples. You'll be a new man! 
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At McCook, for example, when candi- 
dates crowded around to be _photo- 
graphed with the President, he showed 
impatience. Four times he asked: “Well, 
is that allP Are we ready to go now?” He 
motioned photographers off a stand es- 
pecially constructed for their use. When 
some photographers did not move, he 
said-in angry tones, “By the way, will 
you people get off?” 

Mr. Eisenhower's irritability also shows 
in his relations with his staff and the 
press. 

According to reports filtering out from 
the summer White House in Denver, 
men on Mr. Eisenhower's staff are get- 
ting some sharp tongue lashings lately. 

For instance, it is reported that Press 
Secretary James C. Hagerty was “on the 
carpet” for letting reporters swarm over 
the presidential fishing grounds at Swan 
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SPEAKING ON TOUR 
. . . not enough politics? 


Ranch, near Denver. Stories about that 
fishing trip reported that Mr. Eisenhower 
caught more than the legal limit of 
mountain trout. 

Reporters covering the President’s 
“working vacation” feel that he has 
cooled in his treatment of them since 
those fishing stories. 

But the most unhappiness is among 
the Republican politicians who had 
counted heavily upon the President’s 
popularity and personality to help win 
the November congressional elections. 
They remember how the recent Demo- 
cratic Presidents, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman, enjoyed a hot 
political fight and threw their spirited 
efforts into election campaigns. 

Republican ieaders say they wish that 
Mr. Eisenhower would show some of the 
same sort of enthusiasm. 
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Latkawatta LIA (8 gti? 
Yor your new folatit Site! 


“Lackawanna Land is a Wonderful Place to Live!’’ 


Fine homes, fine schools and recreational opportunities 
add up to an attractive, friendly community. That’s why a 
deeply-rooted supply of manpower is available in Lacka- 
wanna Land. 


And that’s just one of the many reasons to locate in 
Lackawanna Land. Diesel-powered Lackawanna gives you 
fast dependable freight service...connections with 36 other 
railroads for coast-to-coast transportation. Power is plenti- 
ful — there is low cost electricity, gas, coal, coke and great 
quantities of industrial water. Raw materials in rich variety 
—including the world’s finest anthracite fuel, limestone, salt. 







eurrALo 


MORTHUMBERLAND 


/ NEW 
/ JERSEY 


All this — and easy access or actual proximity to the stra- 
tegic Metropolitan Area of New York City, and the great 
Port of New York, gateway to all America and the markets 
of the world. 





For information and confidential 
assistance, without obligation, 
please contact 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT.” 
Room 1773, 140 Cedar St., N. Y. 
Phone BArclay 7-2500 


Plant Site of the Month 
40 acres, just outside Syracuse, 
railroad owned, this site is 
suitable for heavy industry. 











Lackawanna Railroad 


Shortest Rail Route between New York, Buffalo and the West 
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URANIUM MOVES INTO “BIG TIME” 


Businessmen Replace Pick-and-Shovel Boys 





MOAB, Utah 


The business of finding, mining and 
processing uranium ore—the raw material 
of atomic energy—is settling down to a 
solid base. The “uranium rush” that drew 
hordes of prospectors, promoters and 
get-rich-quick investors to this remote 
town on the Colorado Plateau now is at- 
tracting big money and big business. 

The rags-to-riches story of Vernon J. 
Pick, who ran his last $300 into a 9- 
million-dollar sale to Atlas Corporation, 
is typical of what’s happening to this 
new industry. The rich Pick mine needed 
capital for further development. So Atlas 
Corporation stepped in. As the table on 
page 39 shows, some of the largest and 
best-known mining and chemical com- 
panies in the United States now are 
producing uranium or looking for it. 


Corporation, bought by an Atlas sub- 
sidiary for $470,000, had a market value 
last June 30 of more than 3.7 million 
dollars. Lisbon is active in exploring in 
the Colorado Plateau and has met with 
considerable success. 

To stimulate domestic production of 
uranium, AEC also offers bonuses in addi- 
tion to the minimum prices. There is a 
development bonus on the first 10,000 
pounds of delivered uranium ore, premi- 
ums for high-grade ores, and a haulage bo- 
nus of 6 cents a ton-mile up to 100 miles. 

AEC further offers $10,000 for the first 
20 tons of 20 per cent ore (ore contain- 
ing 400 pounds of uranium oxide in each 
ton), but no prospector has yet made 
such a rich strike. Richest find to date 
has been one ton of 14.67 per cent ore, 


five tons of 11.17 per cent and a handful 
of 33.87 per cent ore. Most of the ore in 
this area is low grade, ranging from two 
to eight pounds of uranium in a ton. 

The Government program, neverthe- 
less, is paying off. The chart on pagé 39 
shows how the industry has expanded 
since 1948, with operating mines jump- 
ing from 15 to 530, mills growing from 
2 to 9 with another being built, and 
Government ore-buying stations increas- 
ing from 1 to 7. An official survey finds 
that mining costs run from $8 to $28 a 
ton, with profits ranging from $5 to $29 
a ton. That is sufficient inducement to 
make the ore supply exceed the present 
mill capacity. 

The uranium boom got a big boost 
in mid-1952 when several prospectors 
uncovered relatively rich ore near 
Moab. Best known of this group is 





The uranium boom, however, is 
still going on. Men and money are 
pouring into the Colorado Plateau, 
situated in the “four corners area” 
where the boundaries of Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico 
come together. But today, in addi- 
tion to lone prospectors and out- 
right promoters, there are growing 
numbers of geologists, geophysicists, 
mining engineers and representa- 
tives of oil companies, investment 
syndicates and mining firms. 

Originator and supporter of this 
boom is the U.S. Government. The 
sole buyer of uranium is the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which sets the 
minimum prices paid by mills, most- 
ly privately owned and operated. 
But AEC prices are generous enough 
to make uranium production highly 
profitable. 

Atlas Corporation, for example, 
reported to stockholders last August 
that the shares of Lisbon Uranium 
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Charles Steen, whose Mi Vida mine 
was the first on the Plateau to go into 
full production. Mr. Steen, 34, is the 
first of the “uranium millionaires” 
and now owns 140 acres between 
the town of Moab and the Colorado 
River. He owns the Moab Drilling 
Company, gets royalties from several 
other mines, and is expected to build 
a big mill near Moab in conjunction 
with a subsidiary of Combined 
Metals Corporation. 

Mr. Steen’s success, well publi- 
cized in order to raise development 
funds, touched off the boom. Pros- 
pectors poured into the Plateau, 
soon to be followed by promoters 
who formed companies that offered 
penny shares by the millions to a 
stock-hungry public hoping to cash 
in on uranium discoveries. 

The success of Mr. Steen and Mr. 
Pick is seldom matched, but there 
are enough strikes in this area to 
keep prospecting and the speculative 
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Source: Atomic Energy Commission 


ever at high pitch. One venturer real- 
ized 1.4 million dollars from ore in five 
months on a property that he bought for 
$175,000. At another mine, three part- 
ners are said to be netting about $1,000 
a day. 

A recent trend, however, is for pros- 
pectors to sell their properties, usually 
on a royalty basis, to investigating 
groups. They make more money this 
way than in developing mines, largely 
because of cost. One engineer for a big- 
ger mine explains that uranium is no 
longer a poor man’s business. “In order 
to make big money,” he says, “you need 
a big, rich deposit under the present 
price structure, despite the bonuses. 
This is not a gravy deal even with good 
property. You have to invest heavily to 


AR oe OS 


Mines operating 


Mills processing ore 


Government ore-buying stations | 


Test drilling (feet per year) — 


By Government 





By private prospectors . . 


Photo: Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


make money if you want to stay in this 
business.” 

Another developer, with considerable 
properties, estimates that, among people 
now in uranium or trying to get in, 50 
per cent are losing money, 25 per cent 
are breaking even, 25 per cent are mak- 
ing money and, of those, only a few are 
getting big money. Furthermore, despite 
the boom, uranium mining still is rela- 
tively small business. Even the big mines 
seldom have more than 20 to 30 workers 
on a shift. 

Production figures on uranium are 
official secrets, so any estimates of out- 
put are little more than educated 
guesses. One New York brokerage firm 
estimates that mill capacity will range 
from 3,125 to 3,875 tons a day by 1956, 


.. | 128,000 


1,200,000 


125,000 | 2,400,000 
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processing perhaps from 1.1 million to 
1.3 million tons a year. The annual value 
of ore to be milled is put at little more 
than 50 million dollars. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
uranium production will grow. The Gov- 
ernment is committed to buy the metal 
only until March 31, 1962, but there 
seems to be no question that uranium 
will continue to have a big demand. The 
fact that large and_ well-established 
companies are getting into the business 
confirms this outlook. 

Moab itself has every aspect of a boom 
town. Located 240 miles south of Salt 
Lake City, this town had a population of 
only 1,500 a few years ago. Today, 
population is approaching 5,000, with 

(Continued on page 40) 





Atlas Corp. 

American Cyanamid Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Armour & Co. 

Blockson Chemical Co. 
Calumet & Hecla Inc. 
Carborundum Co. 
Climax Molybdenum Co. 
Dome Mines Ltd. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Foote Mineral Co. 








. BIG FIRMS MAKE ATOM MATERIALS NOW 


Some of the biggest, best-known mining and chemical companies are producing 
uranium. Following is a list of firms that are engaged in mining, producing and 
processing of uranium and other atomic source materials: 


Golden Cycle Corp. 

Gunnar Gold Mines Ltd. 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Homestake Mining Co. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Katanga Copper Co. 

Kennecott Copper Corp. 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc. 
Lindsay Chemical Co. 

Lithium Corp. of America 
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Molybdenum Corp. of America 
National Lead Co. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Shattuck Denn Mining Corp. 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Texas City Chemicals, Inc. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Vanadium Corp. of America 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Vitro Corp. of America 
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How many people 
does it take 


to make 4 steak ? 











When you plank the cash on the counter for a slice of sirloin, 
some of it may represent your own pay for the part you played 
in getting that steak to your table. 


We’ll make ourselves clear. 


It takes a lot of people to help produce that steak in this 
mid-20th-century economy of ours. 


The people we’ve put in the picture above, for instance. 
And many, many others. Though you may not realize it, some 
product you, yourself, help make or sell or service may play a 
part in producing steaks. 


. The cowboy or range hand 
who looks after the cattle. 


. The banker who finances 
land, herd and equipment. 


. The chemist who makes in- 
secticides, serums and ferti- 
lizers. 


. The oil refiner who provides 
the fuel for the power ma- 
chinery so many ranchers use. 


. The steelmaker who provides 
a multitude of items, from 
fencing and branding irons 
to filing cabinets. 


. The brewer—7. The sugar 
refiner—8. The cotton gin- 
ner—9. The flour miller 
who furnish some of the by- 


10. 


14. 


roducts used to make the 
ivestock feeds with which 
ranchers and feeders sup- 
plement grass. 
The veterinary who looks 
after the health of the cattle. 
The blacksmith who shoes 


the horses and repairs ranch 
machinery. 


. The airplane pilot who 


sprays ranges and fields, 
destroying pests. 


. The lumberman who pro- 


vides the wood for corrals 
and barns and pens. 


The windmiller who makes 
the machinery that keeps 
man-made ranch water 
holes working. 


15. 


16. 


20. 


The feeder who takes lean 
range cattle and puts about 
25% more beef on them by 
intensive feeding. 


The truck driver—17. The 
railroader who haul cattle 
to market and meat to you. 


. The stockyards man who 


rovides “‘room and board” 
‘or the livestock, and the 
commission man who is 
sales agent for the producer. 


. The meat packer who proc- 


esses and distributes the 
beef. 


The retailer who is the final 
link between all these 
people ... and you. 


American Meat Institute 


Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S. 
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crowds still pouring in. New construc- 
tion this year is estimated at 4.5 mil- 
lion dollars. A 235-home subdivision is 
getting under way, and mortgage money 
is tight because loans by the local bank 
have reached the legal limit. Outside 
banks and mortgage companies are not 
yet ready to come in. 

Nevertheless, large sums are being 
spent. Fifty motel units have been built 
in the last six months, and 130 more are 
either planned or under construction. 
Another investing group is planning to 
spend $200,000 on a motel and office 
unit. A citizen who bought a corner lot 
in Moab last June for $25,000 recently 
rejected twice that price. A 104-acre plot 
of brushland, two miles out from the 
town, recently sold for $1,000 an acre 
for eventual construction of a subdi- 
vision. A 3.5-acre plot in town recently 
went for $70,000. 

Sudden growth also is bringing its 
problems. One Moab parent noted that 
“schools will be so full this autumn that 
we can’t even get the kids out of 
the rain, let alone teach them any- 
thing.” And another old resident com- 
mented that “two years ago you 
could have driven up the gutter on 
Main Street, but today you can’t find 
a place to park.” 

The surrounding 


territory, too, is 


changing. From an airplane flying over 
the Plateau you now can see count- 
crisscrossing cne 


less roads another, 
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BEFORE: STAKING A CLAIM 
From lone prospectors ... 
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with bulldozers pushing out where 
only burros used to be able to go. A 
new bridge is being built across the 
Colorado River to speed the movement 
of traffic. 

Prospecting also is undergoing a 
change. Until recently, uranium was 
sought by individuals, or small groups, 
covering the area by jeep or car, with 
Geiger counters to pick the high spots. 
Plenty of this is still being done, but 
the larger firms now prospect by air, 
using scintillometers or nucleometers, 
which reflect radioactivity much as 
Geiger counters do. 

But locations now are only the be- 
ginning, The next step is to core drill 
for ore, to determine whether the body 
promises to be sufficiently productive. 
Uranium so far discovered has the un- 
fortunate tendency of often playing out 
rather suddenly, shifting within a foot 
or two from ore with a grade of 0.3 to 
0.4 per cent to mineralized waste. Thus, 
to “prove” a property, a good many holes 
must be drilled. One analysis by a brok- 
erage house reports that holes should be 
drilled every 50 feet to determine the 
true situation. This operation is expen- 
sive. 

Drilling also is becoming deeper and 
deeper, adding to the expense of ex- 
ploration. Holes once were seldom drilled 
more than 200 feet, but now test drill- 
ing goes down to 600 feet and some- 

(Continued on page 42) 


‘Take it easy 


Go PULLMAN 


Comfortable, convenient and safe 


—Pix 


AFTER: BUILDING A ROAD 


... to hordes of engineers Have a ‘‘Rent-a-car" waiting for you. Ask your ticket agent. COPYRIGHT 1954, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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“He says it'll take more than magic 


to get over a Cyclone Fence!” 


@ It’s just like magic—the way Cyclone 
Fence keeps out intruders, vandals and 
thieves. Lots of building owners know 
this; that’s why Cyclone is the most 
widely used property protection fence 
in the world. 

If you have a property protection 
problem you can’t be too careful when 
it comes to selecting a fence. Which is 
why many plant authorities specify 
Cyclone Fence. 

You can buy cheaper fence than 


Cyclone, but it will cost you more in 
the long run. Cyclone gives full value 
for your dollar. Nothing but brand- 
new, top-quality material is used 
throughout. The chain link fabric is 
woven from heavy steel wire and galva- 
nized after weaving for greatest resist- 
ance to rust. Erection is handled by 
full-time, well-trained experts. Cyclone 
engineers will be glad to give you more 
information on your particular fencing 
problem. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 


a 
| 
Our informative booklet is | 
filled with photographs, draw- | 
ings and graphic descriptions | 
of different styles of fence and | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gates for the protection of Name. . 
property. ether you’re in- 

teres in a few feet of fence Address 
or miles of it, you’ll find this , 
booklet worth your while. Send City... 


for your copy. It’s free. ee 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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times to 1,000 feet. This practice sug- 
gests that future discoveries of substan- 
tial deposits are likely to be made by 
firms with enough capital to stand the 
expense of deep drilling. 

One result of the boom is a flourish- 
ing business in mining claims. Prices 
for claims range from $50 for useless 
brushland to several thousand dollars 
for claims with a prospect of produc- 
ing uranium. Near Moab and Grand 
Junction, Colo., claims that appear 
good enough to drill are bringing 
from $1,000 to $3,000. One lease broker 
in Moab reports that “there’s more 
speculation than production going on 
right now.” 

Trading in claims, in fact, is the basis 
for a good deal of the stock promotion 
that is going on in Utah and Colorado. 
Claims are bought with the proceeds 
from stock sales and often the new 
companies have no further assets. But 
there are signs that the speculative 
boom in stocks is slowing down. One 
investor, who hit it rich, observes: 
“The penny share business is doomed. 
The solid companies are beginning to 
grow.” 

That is simply another sign that the 
uranium business is beginning to take 
on the aspects of solid expansion rather 
than sudden rich strikes. And the feeling 
is quite general on the Colorado Plateau 
that this shift means a firm base for 
steady development. 
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CHARLES STEEN (LEFT) 
. the first “uranium millionaire” 
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Me -/ could write a buyers guide! 





When it comes to equipment, you can’t fool maintenance men. 
They know what stands the gaff—and what doesn’t. They also 
know a lot of their work is due to faulty selection of equipment 
—mistakes in judgment of quality, mainly. 

In buying valves, such mistakes usually happen when someone 
buys on price alone, or because ‘“‘all valves look alike.’’ In either 
case, today’s penalty is excessive maintenance at the highest 
labor rates in history. And where valve trouble causes produc- 
tion loss, it, too, was never costlier, = = | (gga the RRR 

Standardizing on Crane valves eliminates a lot of mistakes, 
and it’s the thriftiest habit in piping equipment buying. Better THRIFTY 
Crane quality and bigger selection assure it. BUY ER 








Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Iil. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


CRANE 


VALVES @ FITTINGS © PIPE © PLUMBING «© HEATING 













about time-and telegrams 


pointment to closing a deal, from making a hotel reser- 


vation to submitting a bid. 


Time is a one-way commodity—and a precious one. You 
can’t buy it or rent it or manufacture it. All you can do 


is use it, as productively as possible. 


Helping you do that is Western Union’s job. Speed is a 


WESTERN UNION 





What every businessman should know 


OOK around you at the men you know who get the most telegram’s stock in trade—a transit speed measured in 
| 4 out of a working day. Chances are you'll find them minutes, speed in getting attention, speed in getting ac- 
using telegrams—for everything from scheduling an ap- tion, speed in getting results. 
















LET A TRAINED WESTERN UNION 
REPRESENTATIVE SHOW YOU 
ALL THE WAYS TELEGRAMS CAN 
SAVE YOU TIME—AND MORE 
THAN TIME. JUST CALL YOUR 
WESTERN UNION OFFICE. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


MANILA....PARIS....BONN....LONDON.... 








>> When you cut through the diplomatic language of the new defense treaty 
for Southeast Asia, just signed at Manila..... 

U.S. is promising to fight in Asia, provided Congress agrees to it, in 
case of Communist aggression against any signer of the treaty. 

This is a moral commitment. It is not a pledge to go to war automatically 
in Asia, regardless of the circumstances. Congress has the final say. But it 
is a pledge that can lead to U.S. military action on the mainland of Asia. 

U.S., this means, does not propose to let the Communists overrun the 
rest of Asia without a fight. The U.S. has not given up hope for Asia. 








>> This new treaty frankly faces the possibility of war between the U.S. and 
Communist China. It was signed, in fact, at a time when tension between the 
two countries appeared to be rising, rather than disappearing. 

Even as the diplomats met in Manila, a new war in Asia was starting. 

A few hundred miles to the north of Manila, Chinese Communist batteries 
on the mainland were attacking Nationalist-held islands offshore, Communist 
planes were over Formosa, and Nationalist planes were bombing the mainland. 

The relaxed feeling that followed the Indo-China truce is vanishing. The 
outlook for the U.S. is for more, not less, tension with Communist China. 


>> There's this difference between Formosa and the rest of Southeast Asia: 
Formosa isn't covered in the new Manila Treaty. The U.S. has a separate 
commitment to defend Formosa. That's why the U.S. Seventh Fleet stands between 
Formosa and the mainland, a deterrent to a Communist attack. 
Southeast Asia over all, however, has been without any such deterrent. 
Its governments are weak, disunited, plagued with all sorts of troubles. 
There is fear of Communist attack both from within and from without. 
The Manila Treaty gives Southeast Asia at least a chance for self-defense, 
and confronts the Communists with a new deterrent to aggression in this area. 








>> Nobody at the Manila Conference made any spectacular claims for the new 
treaty. The promises, so far, are paper promises, yet to be delivered. Power 
behind the treaty rests on the U.S., Britain, France, plus what forces may 
be available from Australia, New Zealand, Philippines, Pakistan, Thailand. 
Machinery of defense has yet to be built. It's not like the European setup. 
On the other hand, the Manila Treaty does break some new ground. 
It warns Communist China that new aggression may mean war, a big one. 
It's the start of a new East-West alliance, tying together big Western 
powers with Asian governments normally suspicious of the West. 
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It's psychological warfare against the Communists, pledging the West to i 
oppose colonialism, attacking the Communists on fronts they've monopolized. 


>> Actually, the diplomats at Manila realized that overt aggression is not 

the only danger in Southeast Asia. Subversion, by insiders, is probably as 

much of a threat. That's the way things started in Indo-China. 
For example: An open attack on Thailand by Communist China may be less 

likely than an attempted take-over by Communist-led Thais, as an inside job. 
Big feature of the treaty is therefore an agreement by the eight nations 

that signed it to help each other build a defense against Communist subversion. 
On balance, though, value of the treaty depends pretty much on the U.S. ? 

As Prince Wan of Thailand summed it up: The treaty will work if small nations 

can prevent subversion and if U.S. power can stop direct aggression. 








>> Already, the new treaty and the assurance of U.S. help have calmed fears 
in the Philippines. On the eve of the treaty signing in Manila, Filipinos 
were on edge. The shooting in the neighborhood of Formosa made them nervous. 
They feared the new treaty might be a preface to war rather than a deterrent. 
Nervous parents in outlying districts advised their sons and daughters to 
come back home, away from the big cities where the bombs might fall. Hoarding 
of silver coins and of rice was reported. A war scare was getting under way. 
Nervousness disappeared, however, when Secretary of State Dulles assured 
Filipinos that an attack on the Philippines would automatically involve the U.S. 
In addition, the U.S. agreed to supply equipment for a four-division Army 
for the Philippines, and to consider requests for more economic aid. 
The result is that the Filipinos are worrying less about war over Formosa. 











>> In Western Europe, chances for a closer alliance, one that takes in West 
Germany, appear to be Slipping away. The trend is the other way. 

The British, trying out the role of European leader, find few followers. 
The French ask why they should give up any sovereignty if the British are 
unwilling to. The Germans are raising their price for going along with West. 

The fact is that the moment when Western Europe might have moved toward 
something like a U.S. of Europe is probably gone. Europeans are more pros-= 
perous now, less fearful of Soviet attack than they were a few years ago. 
National interests loom larger these days than the dream of European unity. 

Present tendency among the Allies is for each nation to go its own way. 
About all the diplomats can do is to keep the alliance together by patchwork. 
A brand-new structure, stronger than the old, is not to be expected. 








>> Leaders of organized labor in Britain, unlike the politicians who head 
the British Labor Party, are turning a cold shoulder to the Communists. i 
The politicians have just completed guided tours of Communist Russia 
and China. The trade-union leaders are saying they'd rather stay home. 
The union bosses showed this coolness toward the Communists in two ways. 
For one thing, at their annual meeting they officially turned down an invitation 
to send British union men on a trip to visit Russian unions. For another, the 
British union leaders refused any tie-up with a Communist-run world federation. 
Labor leaders in Britain have had enough experience with Communists at ‘ 
home to be wary of working with Communists behind the Iron Curtain. P 
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Providing executives with luxuriously comfortable, reliable 
transportation — available at any time in any direction — 
making it possible for them to get their work done in half 
the time, and without fatigue, pays dividends to any corpor- 
ate activity, represents real “psychic income” for the men 


In the quiet, spacious, comfortable cabin of today’s new 
Super 18 Beechcraft, industrial leaders of America have at 
their command the ultimate in business transportation — 
an executive transport that cruises at 215 miles an hour. 


Men of decision have more time for work — more time for 
pleasure, too. They reduce travel time as much as 75 per 
cent. They visit distant plants and customers more often 
and still have time for important home office activities. 
Their Beechcrafts are the Air Fleet of American Business. 


eechcraft 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 























Millions of whisky fans 
have made Early Times 
the top selling straight 
whisky in America, re- 
ardless of price. Enjoy 
‘arly Times today. It’s =. 
bottled at the peak of 
perfection—enjoyed at 
the peak of flavor. 


U.S. 

1= 

STRAIGHT J Scrum. 2 
WHISKY A 2scce 








KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY - 86 PROOF 
EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
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Mr. Attlee’‘s Latest Report: 
Chinese Reds “Misguided” 


ee | 


Clement Attlee, after visiting Russia and Communist 
China, reports a wide variety of impressions. 

The leader of the British Labor Party finds that democ- 
racy does not exist in China; that people running China 
are misguided but ‘genuine idealists.” 

Mr. Attlee’s remarks to Australian legislators were 
brought to U.S. by cable for U.S. News & World Report. 











worth following up. We may have been 
wrong, but, in my view, we were right, 
and I hope it will make for peace and 
happiness of the world. 

You have to live in the world with 
people with whom you disagree. I didn’t 
expect to find democracy in China, and 
I didn’t find it. 

There is, as far as I know, no tradi- 
tion of democracy in China and no tradi- 
tion of rule of the law. Democracy is a 
plum. of slow growth. People in control 
of China are Communists—they believe 
in these curious doctrines. 

You have to face that fact because | 
think it is more a religion than economics 
or politics. I think the people who are 
now running China—and I think they are 
misguided—are genuine idealists. 

I think it is the first Government 
China has ever had that set out to deal 
with corruption. This Government is 
based on peasants and at least 90 per 
cent of Chinese people are peasants. 

(Continued on page 50) 


CANBERRA 


Following is a shorthand report of an 
address by Clement R. Attlee, British 
Labor leader, delivered at a luncheon 
tendered by the Australian Parliament at 
Canberra on September 9: 


I have been making a somewhat con- 
troversial tour [laughter]. But, after all, 
it’s a mark of democracy that we don’t all 
speak with the same voice and we don’t 
all have the same notions. We are all con- 
cerned with the peace of the world, and 
the peace of the world is the same as liv- 
ing in a block of buildings. It depends 
on how you get on with neighbors. 

Because you recognize a government 
doesn’t necessarily mean you approve of 
it. Because you visit people doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean you agree with them. I 
often visit Sir Winston Churchill in his 
rooms [laughter]. 

We went to Russia and China be- 
cause we believe there has been a cer- 
tain relaxation in the world which is 


é 


CHINA‘S MASSES, says Mr. Attlee, now get their ‘‘first square deal” 
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Looking for a house? Naturally you insist on smooth surfaces, requiring little buffing... per- 
copper water tube throughout. Chase copper __ fect for plating. 
tube can't clog with rust... Chase will be glad to recommend the copper 
Designing a product? There, too, insist on alloy in rod, wire, sheet or tube best suited to 
Chase copper and its alloys. Chase brass, for your product, and you can get prompt delivery 
instance, is so easy to work, bend, draw, stamp, from your Chase wholesaler or from one of 
form or spin. It comes to you with clean, the 27 Chase warehouses and sales offices. 
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CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN., Warehouses and Sales Offices at:— Alhanyt © Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati - Gleveland-- Dallas - Benvert Detroit Houston — Indianapolis 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence © -Rochestert St. Louis San Francisco Seattle © Waterbury —( {sales office only) 



























































did happen 


LL business insurance is for the unusual. The executive 

who pays American Credit Insurance premiums does 
not want to collect. BUT he knows Accounts Receivable 
is a prime asset of his company . . . the threat of bad debts 
is ever present . . . some companies do suffer damaging 
credit losses . . . his company could be among this unfortu- 
nate minority . . . the result could be serious. We list here 
a few of the larger loss payments made by American 
Credit this year as an example that the unusual did happen. 


POLICYHOLDERS BUSINESS LOSS PAYMENT 


gp OS ee $ 35,611.95 
PEE ere re rere rr: Hert $ 28,073.25 
Electrical Appliances. ............... $105,824.98 
Sewing Machines and Parts.......... $ 32,442.53 
Cabinets and Toys..................$ 86,829.46 
Wool and Wool Tops. .............-- $ 34,689.56 
Radio and TV Parts................$ 25,000.00 
Floor Coverings and Appliances. ......$ 32,707.31 
Communications Equipment. ......... $ 46,354.63 
PN CME >. on care eae tabtekes oS $111,634.03 


Because these amounts of money were put back into work- 
ing capital these policyholders were in a position to 
immediately earn the profit that would normally accrue 
from turnover of that capital. For booklet, write Dept. 44, 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


American Credit 


Indemnity Company 


of New York 


The unusual 
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. . . Attlee: “Chinese not as 
crude as Russians” 


I've been told—and I believe it— that 
it is the first time the peasants have had 
a square deal. This is a pretty solid basis 
for Government. 

Although they hold Communist views 
very strongly, there is a certain flexi- 
bility in their attitude. They are not as 
crude as Russians. They have social- 
ized a number of major industries for 
which they have my hearty approval 
[laughter]. But a lot still are run by 
private enterprise. 

They have cleaned up many of the 
evils of old China. It’s anybody’s guess 
whether this Government of China will 
tend toward imperialism and expansion. 

I don’t think they knew what the 
British Labor Party thinks because’ they 
get their evidence from fellow travelers 
and Communists in Britain who don’t 
amount to a row of beans. 

Developments in China are the same 
as in the whole of Asia—demand of 
Asians to have as good a place in the 
sun as the European or the American. 

Great Britain has faced the same de- 
mand from India, Pakistan and Burma. 
I believe we should try to meet those 
legitimate demands. If they are not met 
they tend to extremism. 

I believe that the more contact with 
them the better, because I believe we 
may help them to understand our con- 
cepts of rule of law and democracy. 

I dewttwant to see China drawn more 
behind @e Iron Curtain, and we don’t 
want a heathen China behind a Bamboo 
Curtain. 

Avoidance of future world-wide 
slaughter depends on how wisely the 
Western world manages its relations with 
Asia. This position profoundly affects 
the peace of the world. 

The Government is supported by a 
majority of the intellectual class. They 
are making great progress, too, in sani- 
tation, education and all the rest. In 
fact it is an effective Government. 

The Communist Government has an 
antipathy toward religious missions be- 
cause it regards them as an external 
agency, but I did ascertain that Christian 
religions are practiced in China today. 

We found the Chinese attractive and 
neighborly. Again, it is anybody's guess 
whether their Government will tend 
toward imperialism. But I really believe 
they want peace. The question is how 
far they will proceed on the lines of other 
Communist countries in intolerance and 
terrorism. 


For the advice Mr. Attlee’s companion 
on his trip to Communist China—Aneurin 
Bevan—gave the Japanese, see page 57. 
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Remember 
when you 


were in 
school? 








Back in the “good old days” every- 
thing was brown—the floors, the walls 
and the desks. When you entered the 
classroom in the morning, your nose 
twitched with the odor of varnish that 
seemed never to dry. Kids next to the 
windows squirmed in the heat of the 
sun, and squinted against the glare. 
But things are different now. 

School authorities now recognize 
the importance of comfort and good 
daylighting. And they don’t have to 
build “luxury” schools to get them. 
The brown paint is gone — replaced 
with light, easy-on-the-eye colors. PC 
Glass Blocks have completely solved 
the daylighting problem. 














These are functional glass blocks 
that contain built-in prisms to throw 
the light up onto the ceiling where it 
bounces down, diffused and soft. New- 
est of all are PC Suntrol Blocks that 
contain a pale green diffusing screen 
to reduce heat and glare in unusually 
bright locations. 

It’s fun to go to school today, thanks 
in part to the wonderful new building 
materials* that improve comfort, and 
livability. Want more information on 
PC Glass Blocks for any type of build- 
ing? Write Pittsburgh Corning Cor- 
poration, Dept. US-94, One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

*like PC Glass Blocks 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 





PC GLASS BLOCKS 


SKYTROL® 


FOAMGLAS ® 








IVES 


A spectacular contest for Governor of 
New York shapes up as Thomas E. Dewey 
quits politics. Senator Irving M. Ives, Dewey 


HOMAS E. DEWEY, after 12 years as 

Governor of New York, twice the 
Republican nominee for President, bows 
out of politics, opening the way to new 
contests, different personalities, new 
problems. 

The Empire State, which weighs pon- 
derously in any presidential selection, 
finds itself in an intriguing struggle for 
political leadership. The Governorship 
often is called the nation’s No. 2 job. 

Irving M. Ives, senior U.S. Senator 
from New York, moves into the Repub- 
lican electoral eye as Mr. Dewey takes 
himself out, at least for some time to 
come. It is taken for granted that the 
Republican State convention this month 
will nominate Senator Ives as candidate 
to succeed Mr. Dewey as Governor. 

Senator Ives fought down pro- 
found reluctance to agree. He had 
wanted Mr. Dewey to stay. As a 
vote getter, however, the Senator has 
surpassed the Governor. In 1952, 
Senator Ives had a record plurality 
of 1.3 million for re-election. Mr. 
Dewey’s plurality in 1950, for his 
third term, was around 565,000. 

W. Averell Harriman is the man 
who seems most likely to emerge 
from the Democratic camp to face 
Senator Ives. Mr. Harriman, who 
has held many top jobs but never 
an elective one, is engaged in a 
fight for the Democratic nomina- 
tion with Representative Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., third son of the 
late President, who was Mr. Harri- 
man’s mentor. 

But Mr. Harriman has the sup- 
port of the powerful New York City 
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DEWEY 





leaders, of Senator Herbert Lehman, and 
of numerous up-State county chairmen. 
Whether the Democrats select Mr. 
Harriman or Mr. Roosevelt, the race with 
Mr. Ives is going to be a contest of lib- 
eral personalities. Both of these Demo- 
crats speak for the liberal side of their 
party. Mr. Ives has always been regard- 
ed as a “Jeffersonian Republican.” 
Governor Dewey goes into private 
life, and presumably to a rich reward in 
the practice of law, after spending nearly 
half his 52 years in public affairs. 
Even if he never tries to come back 
to politics, he will go down in history as 
a man who tried hard, accomplished 
much for good State government. 
He became a youthful celebrity as a 
prosecutor and racket buster. At the age 





GOVERNOR DEWEY BOWED OUT 
... and three candidates eyed the job 


—Wide World 


powthe 


ae 


HARRIMAN 


protégé, is Republican choice. Averell Har- 
riman is being favored over F. D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., for Democratic nomination. 


of 42, he was nominated for the Presi- 
dency. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Sr., took 
him on in wartime and defeated him. In 
1948, Harry Truman again beat him in 
one of the greatest political surprises of 
recent years. 

President Eisenhower, who. owes much 
to Mr. Dewey in his own fight for the 
1952 nomination, wanted the Governor 
to stay in public life. There have been 
many rumors that Mr. Dewey might, in 
time, be named Secretary of State. It 
now seems doubtful that he wants such 
an office, or any office. 

The Governor’s desire to quit public 
office has been no secret. But, for months, 
there has been massive pressure to dis- 
suade him. Mr. Dewey, a man of meth- 
od and deliberation, conducted a series 
of private polls in order to meet 
this pressure. The polls told him 
that Senator Ives would be able to 
defeat any of the Democratic can- 
didates under consideration. 

Hence Mr. Dewey urged Sena- 
tor Ives to run, and the Senator at 
length consented. 

Senator Ives is not another 
Dewey, although he has long been 
the Governor’s legislative collabo- 
rator. He would have preferred to 
stay on as Senator; he likes the of- 
fice, and has had doubts about 
being happy in the administrative 
job of Governor. 

Mr. Ives is 58, tall, slender, with 
a gift for homely charm. A Phi Beta 
Kappa at college, he frequently 
uses rural idiom, easily slips in an 
occasional “ain't.” 

(Continued on page 54) 
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There is an interesting story behind the brass forging 
shown here. It is part of a high-pressure lubricator. 
Originally a casting was used, but this proved to be 
more expensive than expected, due to blow holes, sand 
inclusions and the like; there were too many leakers, 
too many rejects. It then was decided to assemble the 
part out of four different brass items. The bottom was 
a forging, the top was machined out of round brass 
rod, and the two side supports were rectangular brass 
rod. To assemble, the four parts had to be accurately 
aligned, and silver soldered 
together. The result was an 
improvement, but costs were 
still too high, due to the 
time-consuming assembly 
process, and the expensive 
silver solder. 

It was then suggested that 
the entire part perhaps could 
be made as a one-piece forg- 
ing. Could Revere do it? We 
thought we could, and our 
forging people sat down with 
the lubricator manufacturer, 
studying blueprints and spec- 


ifications. When both parties thoroughly understood 


both the possibilities and the limitations a bid was 
made, and accepted. Introduction of the forging on a 
production basis showed sizable economies. Machin- 
ing is done more quickly, output is increased, rejects 
have decreased to practically zero. In addition, the 
part is better in every way. 

The forging process is an excellent one, and has wider 
applications than many people realize. As in the case 





reported here, rather intricate shapes can be forged, 
shapes that many people would consider would have 
to be built up of several parts. The Revere files con- 
tain many similar examples of parts formerly expen- 
sively put together but now delivered to the customer 
in a one-piece forging, with resultant economies. 

Revere produces forgings in copper, brass and other 
copper-base alloys, and in aluminum alloys. Many 
forgings begin as extruded shapes which have the 
correct form to fit the forging dies with a minimum of 
“flash.”” When the dies close 
on the hot metal, design de- 
tails, including names and 
numbers, are accurately re- 
produced. The metal is dense, 
being twice wrought, and has 
atypical smooth forged finish. 
Customers find that a Revere 
forging usually is ready for 
assembly after a minimum of 
simple machining operations, 
such as drilling and tapping 
a hole or two. 

The point about this story 
is that Revere, as a supplier, 
was able to collaborate with a customer, and show 
how to use a special process to make an intri- 
cate part better and at less cost. Perhaps your 
business, no matter what it is, could benefit by 
the knowledge and skill of your suppliers. They know 
what can be done with their materials. Why not 
take them into your confidence, and ask them how 
you can save money? It might very well pay 
you handsomely. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
SEE ‘‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 















plant-location 


Get facts on water 
... fast and free 


You should see the letters we get from 
businessmen who received water data 
from our Industrial Location Service. 
These executives say they never got so 
much comprehensive, up-to-the-minute 
information so fast. Or information that 
was more helpful in choosing the right 
plant site. 

One reason we can supply just this 
kind of authoritative material is the way 
ILS specialists work. They collect and 
analyse facts from a variety of sources to 
meet the specific needs of each client. 


Water, water everywhere... 


I remember one ILS water report pre- 
pared for a large producer of industrial 
chemicals. It ran over 25 pages with 
maps and diagrams and aerial photos— 
and covered just about everything. 

It pinpointed surface-water supplies of 
the correct quantity and temperature 
range. And a chemical analysis checked 
on quality. Not just total hardness and 
pH, but quantities of silica, iron, molyb- 
denum, calcium, magnesium, and other 
elements had been measured. 

But in case surface water wasn’t 
enough for this chemical company, ILS 
went below ground in selected areas. 
They surveyed water-table records, logs 
and production capacity of local wells, 
and made the same chemical analysis as 
they did for surface supplies. 

All this detailed information was in 
the final report, along with a number of 
suggested locations having just the right 
water sources. And like all ILS reports, 
this one was prepared free of charge. 


Other free plant-site services 


Water won’t be your only concern 
when you're looking for a new plant loca- 
tion. But no matter what factors are in- 
volved, ILS can help. Reports are avail- 
able on transportation, markets, raw 
materials, labor, buildings or sites, and 
local laws and regulations — to mention 
just a few. These surveys are tailored to 
meet your needs, and sent to you with- 
out cost or obligation. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Loca- 
tion Services” shows how you can put 
this valuable plant-location data to work. 
To get your free copy, write me at the 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce, Room 715, 112 State St., Albany 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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... Senator Ives fought “antilabor” legislation 


Right along, Senator Ives has 
been aligned firmly with the liberal wing 
of his party. Through his political life, 
he has possessed a sense of rebellion, 
and it has proved to be an asset. Yet he 
has always been a loyal Republican. 

First a bank employe, then an insur- 
ance man in up-State Norwich, Mr. 
Ives entered the New York Assembly in 
1930, becoming Speaker and then, in 
1937, Majority Leader. 

One of his early interests was labor re- 
lations. For two years he stepped out of 
politics to become dean of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, at Cornell University. 

In the New York Assembly he was co- 
author of New York’s pioneering Ives- 
Quinn law, which outlaws racial or 
religious discrimination in employment. 

When Mr. Ives went to the U.S. Sen- 
ate in 1947, he came into quick dis- 
agreement with the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft on the original provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley labor-disputes bill. He man- 
aged to bring about revision of some of 
the clauses which he felt were antilabor, 
and later voted for the law. He has since 
tried to amend it, especially to eliminate 
the injunction provision in national- 
emergency strikes. 

In the Senate, too, Mr. Ives has 
pushed his own ideas for federal fair- 
employment-practice legislation. 

In 1948, Mr. Ives worked hard for Mr. 
Dewey. After the Republican defeat, he 
blamed “the inability of the 80th Con- 
gress to get together on a forward-look- 
ing liberal program.” 

Mr. Ives was an “Eisenhower before 
Chicago” man. In the present Adminis- 
tration he has spoken out for unity be- 
hind the President, stayed clear of the 
quarrel over Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy. 

No one has suggested that Mr. Ives 
has any presidential aspirations. 

Mr. Harriman, on the other hand, was 
a candidate for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in 1952. His floor 
manager at the Chicago Convention was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., who has been 
credited with a desire to follow his fa- 
ther’s trail to the White House via the 
Governor’s Mansion in Albany. 

Now 62, looking younger, Mr. Harri- 
man is a tall, slender man with patrician 
gestures. When talking, he sometimes 
gives the impression of thinking out loud. 
With frequent public engagements in 
the last few years, his once-shy speak- 
ing manner has become more forceful. 

Mr. Harriman inherited great wealth. 
After attending Groton and Yale, he 
went to work for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, his father’s chief interest, and he 


is credited with having developed many 
of the railroad’s modern facilities—includ- 
ing Sun Valley, the Idaho resort for win- 
ter sports. 

The New Deal attracted Mr. Harri- 
man. from the start. He called himself a 
“reformed Republican,” who had voted 
for Alfred E. Smith in 1928. He was a 
Washington figure from 1933 onward, 
starting with the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 

President Roosevelt launched Mr. 
Harriman on his important series of 
diplomatic assignments by sending him 
to London in 1941, before the U.S. en- 
tered World War II, as Lend-Lease 
“expediter.” 

In London, the special envoy carried 
out duties of exceptional importance to 
his Government. Mr. Harriman had 
ready access both to the President and 
to Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 

In 1943, Mr. Harriman was sent to 
Moscow as Ambassador for the duration 
of the war. He was stanchly in favor of 
wartime aid to the Russians, but, by the 
time he went to San Francisco in 1945 
for the beginning of the United Nations, 
he had become deeply suspicious of Rus- 
sia’s postwar intentions. In 1948, he told 
a congressional committee that the So- 
viets were “a greater menace than Hit- 
ler was.” 

Mr. Harriman served the Truman Ad- 
ministration as Secretary of Commerce, 
as roving Ambassador for the Marshall 
Plan, as a White House special adviser 
and as Director of Mutual Security. 

Last July he announced he would be 
available for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor. He surprised nobody, tor 
he had been making speeches against the 
Dewey administration for weeks, mainly 
on farm and unemployment problems. 

Mr. Harriman has never renounced 
any of his New Deal beliefs. If he is 
nominated, his campaign will amount to 
a revival of those tenets, on what he 
calls the “bread and butter issues” of 
1954. 

He has criticized Senator Ives already 
on the ground that the Senator support- 
ed one Taft-Hartley amendment which, 
according to Mr. Harriman, would per- 
petuate low wage standards in States 
that are giving New York industrial 
competition. 

Clearly Mr. Harriman will make a 
strong bid for union support, some of 
which has clung to Franklin Roosevelt, 
Jr. But, even on this issue, he is likely 
to find Mr. Ives, with his prolabor rec- 
ord, a hard man to beat. 


For a round-up of political prospects 
in key States, see page 29. 
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_ PLASTIC TAPE in a 
rainbow of colors 







One of the most versatile tapes of all! It can identi- 
fy and code; seal, insulate, protect and preserve 
. . . among hundreds of other uses. ‘Scotch’ 
Brand Plastic Tape No. 471 sticks at a touch to 
any clean, dry surface; is thin, tough, stretchy; 
is unaffected by acids, greases, salts, and common 
commercial solvents. Eight brilliant colors: Red, 
Orange, Yellow, White, Green, Brown, Blue, 
Black; plus Transparent. For complete informa- 
tion, write on your letterhead to Dept. NWR-9174. 


PE... one of 


TA 
on PRESSURE- 
SENSITIVE | 
TAPES € OT 
for industry, trademarked . . 
BRAND 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. In 
Canada: London, Ontario, Canada. 


REG. U.S PAT OFF 
















LOOK what 


you can do 
with it! 





MARK LANES for traffic; define stor- 
age areas. “Scotch” Brand Plastic 
Tape No. 471 adheres to concrete, 
wood, painted or composition sur- 
faces. Simple and easy to apply. 





SEAL FIBER CONTAINERS against dirt, 
dust, moisture, leakage. ‘‘Scotch’’ 
Brand Plastic Tape No. 471 seals 
securely; won’t dry out or come loose 
from weather or storage. 





PREVENT SPILLAGE of liquid-type 
products from cans by sealing with 
“Scotch” Brand Plastic Tape No. 471. 
Thin tape conforms to can lid; seals 
tightly; prevents deterioration. 





“HERE’S HOW ‘Scotch’ Brand Tapes 
serve the Food Industry’’...a big, 
fact-packed booklet of moneysaving, 


timesaving ideas on such _ specific 
applications as bag sealing, box seal- 
ing, can sealing, etc. Write today for 
your free copy. 





Yesterday... 
“The Fates”’ Decided 


In the 6th century, B. C., King 
Croesus of Lydia was told by the 
Delphic Oracles he could defeat 
the Persians. Relying on “The 

’ Fates” instead of the facts, he 
took on ah enemy he should have 
known was too strong for him 
...and he was badly beaten. Lack 
of facts cost him his kingdom 
and his freedom. 


Croesus’ cavalry stampeding at the sight of Persian camels 


Today... Facts Are What Count 


The recent great strides in military science, pure science, com- 
merce, and industry have resulted from modern man’s ability to 
determine the facts and act accordingly. 

Tremendous advances have been made in the past few years in 
fact-finding machines. Through electronics, great masses of data 
that would have taken a lifetime to process can now be handled 
in a few days. Ordinary volumes of work can be done in minutes. 

By making “mathematical models” of 
specific processes, products, or situations, 
man today can predetermine probable re- 
sults, minimize risks and costs. 


World’s Leading Producer of Electronic Accounting Machines 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES, 590 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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BRITAIN’S BEVAN 
GIVES ADVICE TO JAPAN 


Tells Japanese to Break Ties With U.S., Edge Up to China 


Japan, which the U.S. is counting upon as 
a strong ally in the Pacific, is being urged 
to cut loose from American “restraints.” 

That advice comes from Aneurin Bevan, 
leader of the anti-U.S. faction of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, a former Cabinet minister 
who 


Mr. Bevan reached Japan after a tour of 
Russia and Communist China. 

He told the Japanese that most Ameri- 
can policies are futile, the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization idea is unsound, and 
Russia’s Georgi Malenkov is not a dictator. 
He expressed his ideas in press interviews 








In what follows, you get some of the 
ideas of Aneurin Bevan, a leader of 
Britain’s Labor Party, as expressed in in- 
terviews with two Tokyo newspapers, 
Mainichi and Asahi Evening News. 

On Japanese rearmament and _ inde- 
pendence from the United States: 

“Before rearmament, it is important 
that Japan attain complete political in- 
dependence. It cannot be said that to 
have armaments is wrong. All countries 
have arms. But Japan should first become 
politically independent and then decide 
for herself what the method and scope 
of her armaments should be. 

“Japan leans too much on Amer- 
ican economic aid and has lost 
her political independence. Even 
though Japan will suffer as a re- 
sult, she should cut off American 
aid and work for economic self- 
sufficiency .. . 

“Surely there is no possibility of 
Japanese security’s being achieved 
by Japanese arms, because there is 
no single nation in the world now 
which can be saved by her own 
arms. This is true even of very 
great nations, like Russia and 
China. Although they are conscious 
of great material power, they are 
not conscious of safety, so that 
Japan cannot seek safety behind 
a great arms program. 

“On the contrary, if she tries to 
seek it that way she will merely 
produce a most appalling domestic 
situation. I do not think Japan can 
find security in any other way than 
by reduction of ter-sions and by im- 
proving the standards of living of 
the people.” 
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some day may become Prime Minister 





On “restraints” by U.S. “preventing” 
Japanese recovery: 

“I come back to my original statement 
that Japan must insist upon the diplo- 
matic and international framework and 
commitments which would enable her 
to realize the fullest development of her 
own economy. Otherwise, she will not 
succeed, and furthermore, I would say 
that the United States, in trying to 
clamp the Japanese economy in un- 
realistic diplomatic restraints, prevents 
the recovery of the economy and pro- 
motes Communism.” 
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MR. BEVAN IN CHI 


NESE STEEL MILL 


“Red China does not want to depend on Russia”’ 


given in Tokyo. 
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—Sovfoto 


On U.S. foreign policies: 

“I think that the people of Great 
Britain are becoming convinced that the 
policies pursued by the United States 
in the last few years have proved, in the 
main, futile. I am not suggesting for one 
moment that the policy pursued by the 
Soviet Union is beyond reproach, be- 
cause it is not.” 

On neutrality between Communist 
and non-Communist blocs: 

“T think the other nations [neutral na- 
tions] are refusing to accept polarization 
between these two blocs, and I think the 
other nations will eventually be de- 
cisive. Opinion is moving in the 
United States and Russia and 
China, so what we have to do at 
the moment is to ‘play for time.’ 

“Japanese rearmament today, as 
a contribution to the strengthening 
of one of these blocs, in my opin- 
ion, is disastrous, quite disastrous 
for Japan and the rest of the 
world ... 

“The most important thing tor 
Japan is to assume a stand of non- 
involvement, the policy taken by 
India’s Nehru. Japan must take 
this noninvolvement stand in order 
to achieve political independence.” 

On a military alliance to defend 
Southeast Asia: 

“At the time U.S. Secretary of 
State Dulles visited Britain before 
the Geneva Conference, I opposed 
both his suggestions—that the U. S. 
and Britain interfere in Indo-China 
and that the SEATO [Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization] be 
formed. The U.S. alone is exerting 

(Continued on page 58) 
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200 copies an hour 
... at trivial cost! 


Goodbye to carbon copies! Stenographers 
can now stop being rubber stamps, retyping 
for carbon copies. With one original, the 
Bambino makes as many copies as you need. 
At less than 2¢ a copy! 

With the Bambino, price lists, records and 
memos for departments, branches, and 
salesmen, can be prepared and despatched 
promptly, without wasting costly clerical 
time in making copies. 


THE BAMBINO is the new, small, low-cost 
Ozalid® machine for office use. It copies 
anything typed, printed, written, or drawn 
on translucent paper, fabric or film, up to 
nine inches wide, any length. 

Ozalid reproduction is instantaneous on 
chemically coated stock, without plates, 
stencils, carbons, inks. Electrically operated. 
Economically priced at only $410, the 
Bambino will soon pay for itself in 
even a small office! 

Call the nearest Ozalid distributor 
(see phone book) for a demonstration. 
Or write for free brochure to 


34 Ozaway, Johnson City, New York. 


OZALID~—A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation... From Research to Reality. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


copying machine for the office 
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Bevan: “Mao Tse-tung is 
a very capable leader’... 


itself for SEATO, but the great Asian 
powers—India and Indonesia and Burma 
—are not participating. 

“No one expects anything to come out 
of the Manila Conference. An economic 
co-operation league would be an entirely 
different question, but, in such an event, 
all vestiges of a military alliance must 
be eliminated. 

“No Asian country will refuse purely 
economic aid. Red China, too, clearly 
does not want to depend on Russia alone, 
and wants to trade with Western Europe 
and Japan, also. Asian racialism or na- 
tionalism is a sort of religion, and the 
U.S. has made a mistake in not realizing 
this.” 


—- 





—Sovfoto 


CHINA’S MAO 


“There is no one else who knows 
... the problems of China so well’ 


On leaders of Communist China: 

“Mao Tse-tung is a very capable lead- 
er, and there is no one else who knows, 
understands and deals with the problems 
of China so well. Chou En-lai, on the 
other hand, is very conversant with in- 
ternational problems, while he has a 
very elastic mind.” 

On trade with Communist China: j 

“Red China intends to open her huge 
market to everyone, not just Russia. 
Japan, 40 per cent of whose trade was 
with China before the war, should not 
forget the vastness of this market.” 

On one-party government: 

“Absolute administration by one party 
alone is destruction of democracy. I be- 
lieve that the furtherance of industrializa- 
tion and the widening of the scope of 
industry will make dictatorships harder 
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..-’Malenkov is a 
very sincere man” 


to maintain, and this is the problem now 
facing Russia. The new groups of tech- 
nicians, scholars and doctors are growing, 
and, as the incident of the seven doctors 
last year shows, they can no longer be 
simply beheaded as they would have 
been 20 years ago in Russia.” 

On Prime Minister Malenkov: 

“There is no dictator in Russia. Ma- 
lenkov is only the head of a group which 
rules Russia. There probably will be no 
more dictators in Russia . . . One thing 
I would like to say is that Malenkov im- 
pressed me as a very sincere man.” 

On Communist attitude toward peace: 

“Whether the Russian and Red Chinese 
leaders actually want peace or not does not 





—Sovfoto 


RUSSIA‘S MALENKOV 


“There is no dictator in Russia. Ma- 
lenkov is only the head of a group” 


worry me. What concerns me are the ac- 
tual policies they are trying to carry out.” 

On social revolution in Japan: 

“Don’t you think the political problem 
might be made easier if the [Socialist] 
parties made their program specific? 

“Unless you intend to have complete 
social revolution it is unwise to use 
vague revolutionary language which 
frightens everybody and reassures. no- 
body. 

“If, therefore, the Socialist parties had 
a concrete program where the people 
could see the point at which state inter- 
vention ceased and private initiative 
began, it won’t have universal apprehen- 
sion, and the more concrete and more 
specific the program is, the closer the in- 
terest will be on the actual problems. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Railroads have 
always delivered 
the goods 


.-AND 


Freight cars like these carried 
the “big” shipments in pioneer times. 





THEY'RE DOING 


THE JOB BETTER ALL THE TIME 


From earliest days the railroads have han- 
dled the big, tough jobs. As America 
pushed back its frontiers, the railroads 
were there. They moved crops to market, 
hauled more and more raw materials to 
more and more manufacturing centers, 
carried an ever-widening range of finished 
products to more and more consumers. 
They helped the nation grow and thrive — 
and, today, they furnish the low-cost, 
efficient, all-round transportation without 
which you could not live as you do. 

This has been achieved by the railroads 
—in the best American tradition—by their 


own efforts and with their own money. 
Just since World War II, they have spent 
more than 9 billion dollars for new loco- 
motives and cars, for new signals and 
better terminals, for all manner of im- 
provements in plant and facilities. 

It is this kind of investment — and the 
faith in the future from which it springs 
—that enables the railroads to keep abreast 
of their job of hauling more goods more 
miles than all other forms of transportation 
put together, and to do it at a lower aver- 
age charge than any other form of general 
transportation. 


Spanning three modern flat cars, this 340,000-pound oil tank 
traveled 1,000 miles from the manufacturing plant to the refinery site. 
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‘| Baltimore Business Form 
takes the place of 5 


Recently, a large retail chain had a 
costly problem. They handled five 
different types of sales, with five differ- 
ent forms, each of which had to be 
followed through multiple operations. 

Management discussed their problem 
with Baltimore Business Form experts. 
Together they designed and produced 
one Form—readily adaptable to other 
types of stores—that could be used for 
all sales, and could be easily followed 
through all voucher processing. Result: 
Time and money saved in both selling 
and office operations. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? Since 
1916, Baltimore Business Form’s design 
and manufacturing experts have solved 
countless problems in serving over 
60,000 of the nation’s leading business 
houses. Their wealth of experience in 
designing forms to fill specific require- 
ments ideally qualifies them to help 
you. Remember, often a single sug- 
gestion may save hundreds . . . even 
thousands. . . of dollars for your com- 
pany. So, write us for help in solving 
your business forms problems. 





The Baltimore Salesbook C Y 
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The Baltimore Salesbook Company 
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3132 Frederick Avenue—Baltimore 29, Maryland 
We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 
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...Bevan: “Don’t frighten 
the small shopkeepers” 


“That is the reason why we as demo- 
cratic Socialists do not believe in making 
statements that frighten the smaller en- 
trepreneur, beeause his reservations 
quite easily can continue for a long 
time. For instance, in China the small 
shopkeepers are still there in very large 
number, but of course state interven- 
tion is at the manufacturing and whole- 
saling end; but the Chinese so far 
have been sufficiently wise not to arouse 
in the minds of tens of thousands, ir- 
ritation and opposition by making them- 
selves responsible for all the sales out- 
lets.” 

On the British attitude toward the 
Japanese: 

“Japan’s conditions are all very diffi- 
cult, but we sincerely hope that the 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Mr. Bevan recommends for Japan 
“‘the policy taken by India’s Nehru“ 


Japanese people will unite to overcome 
the difficulties. Although the British man 
in the street is far removed from Japan, 
I would like to let the Japanese people 
know that the British have a warm feel- 
ing for the Japanese... 

“No success of ours can be based on 
the failure of any important country or, 
indeed, of any country, and I find no- 
body in Great Britain who believes that 
we can hope to snatch temporary ad- 
vantage from Japanese difficulties. 

“We either march together or we all 
fall, and that is not merely a cliché. I 
think it happens to be a law in the mod- 
ern world, especially in respect to a 
nation of the displacement powers of 
the Japanese economy.” 
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“People believe in The American Magazine 
because The American Magazine believes in people!” 


—and this belief is confirmed by dramatic 
reader response, such as over 12,000 
requests for “Do It Yourself” patterns 
from one recent issue! 


If you sell products of special interest to the family man or 
woman who “does it himself” . . . tools, hobby materials, 
paints and wallpapers, work clothes, gardening supplies, etc. 
. .. you will be impressed by the editorial content devoted to 
“Do It Yourself” articles, and by the number, quality and 
responsiveness of The American Magazine readers: 


DE AR OR OR ORO RRO RO RR OR OE OK ak Ok OK oR 


eT CeCe Le. | 






PEOPLE BELIEVE in features like the sales-building idea developed 
by The American Magazine for the nation’s hardware dealers, de- 
scribed in September in: "A SHOWER FOR THE BRIDEGROOM.” 





e over 10,000,000 readers every month. 


e more editorial space devoted to “Do It Yourself” 
features than by any of the other four general family 
magazines—at least two complete articles and a reg- 
ular department of home craft patterns every month! 


e ahigher percentage of families in the important 20-to-35 
age group...and families with incomes of $5,000 or more 
a year...than any of the other general family magazines! 


¢ a new audience. Duplication with the other four 
leading general family magazines is very low. 


Readers of The American Magazine believe in “their” 
magazine—and prove it by their responsiveness to editorial 
content and to advertisers. Before you make up your ad- 
vertising schedule, look at all five of the leading family maga- 
zines. Compare—and you'll buy The American Magazine. 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


It moves goods because it moves people! 


©The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
Publishers of The American Magazine, 
Collier’s, and Woman’s Home Companion. 








WARNING TO THE WEST: 
“DON’T ARM THE ARABS” 





9 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Js a new war about to break 
out in the Holy Land between Israeli and Arab? 

What should the U.S. do about it? Is there any 
way to keep both Israel and the Arab world friendly 
to the West? 

For Israel’s views, Joseph Fromm, Regional Editor 
for “U.S. News & World Report,” interviewed Prime 
Minister Moshe Sharett in Jerusalem. An Arab view 
was given by Egypt’s Prime Minister Gamal Abdel 
Nasser in the September 3 issue of this magazine. 

Each statesman gave his views without knowledge 
of the other’s answers. 








MOSHE SHARETT, Prime Minister of Israel, was born 
in Russia but moved to Palestine with his family in 
1905, when he was 10 years old. 

Mr. Sharett was first active in building up Jewish 
farms and trade-unions. Then he became a top Jew- 
ish spokesman in world diplomacy. He was named 
the first Foreign Minister of the new state of Israel 
in 1947. 

This year, with the resignation of David Ben- 
Gurion, Mr. Sharett became Prime Minister—a key 
figure in diplomatic maneuvers now taking place 
in the uneasy Middle East. 








At JERUSALEM 

Q Mr. Prime Minister, since arriving in Israel, I have heard 
constant denunciation of the American plan to supply arms 
aid to Iraq. What’s the reason for the tempest? 

A If the Arab states realize, as they are now in the process 
of doing, that, peace or no peace, they can get arms, why 
should they make peace? The giving of arms to Arab states 
which refuse to make peace becomes a premium upon their 
policy of permanent warfare against Israel. The arms them- 
selves enhance their capacity for mischief. That is certainly not 
a step in the direction of peace. It is a step away from peace. 

Q If we don't provide arms to the Arab states, how do we 
build up Middle East defense against Russia? 

A There is, first of all, the question of whether the Arab 
states can at all be relied upon to play an effective part in 
any war on the side of the Western powers or, for that matter, 
on the side of anyone. 

The Arab states have a time-honored tradition of sitting 
on the fence. They did very little to fight Turkey in the first 
World War, although they achieved their independence as a 
result of it. It was just a windfall to them. They did nothing 
to help the Allies in the second World War. They firmly sat 
on the fence and jumped off the fence only at the very last 
moment when Germany lay prostrate and fatally bleeding. 
They formally declared war just to be able to share in the 
spoils or to figure as founding members of the United Nations. 
But during the war, in so far as they were active, they were 
active by rebellion in the rear. In so far as they took initiative, 
it was to stab the Allies in the back. They did that in Iraq 
and in Egypt. 

You see, their reasoning is fairly simple. They say, “There 
are two sides to the conflict—one must be strong, and the other 
weak. The strong party does not need our help; the weak 
party does. not deserve our help. It is only at the very end 


of the conflict that we can ascertain which party is stronger 
and which weaker. Therefore, let us bide our time . . .” There 
is no democratic idealism whatsoever throughout these coun- 
tries. Democracy is not something that they would feel so 
precious as to be wort’: fighting for. 

So, from the point of view of defending democracy, I think 
the Western powers should be warned against squandering 
their resources on the arming of Arab states. 

Q What's the alternative? 

A On that, opinions may differ. But as far as Israel is con- 
cerned, there is a more crucial point, and that is that arms 
given to Arab states are arms directed against Israel—poten- 
tially today, actually tomorrow or the day after. So, we watch 
with profound dismay and mounting anxiety the policy of 
the American Government to arm the Arab states—Iraq today, 
Egypt maybe tomorrow, and Syria the day after tomorrow. 

This creates an armed preponderance in the Middle East 
which is violently hostile to us. It forces us to increase our 
armaments by hook or by crook, to devote even a larger 
share of our meager resources to self-defense, feeling all the 
time that American potentiality to provide arms will exceed 
our capacity for buying them in such markets as are open to 
us. We, therefore, foresee a state of very grave peril for our 
security if this goes on. 

We are at a loss to understand how the U.S. can reconcile 
that policy with her declared policy and concern to see Israel 
prosperous and secure. 

Q Mr. Prime Minister, I’ve also heard considerable opposi- 
tion here to the Anglo-Egyptian agreement for withdrawal 
of British troops from the Suez. How does that concern Israel? 

A I think we are justified to feel apprehensive because, 
first of all, the accord as such is bound to strengthen Egypt 
enormously, both politically and strategically. We have always 
said that we do not want to stand in the way of the attainment 


== With ISRAEL’S PRIME MINIS TER: em 
Moshe Sharett 
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Use of Guns Against Israel, Not Reds, Is Forecast... 


Why Border Tensions Rise .. . Soviets Wooing Arabs 


by Egypt of the fulfillment of her legitimate 
national aspirations, provided that con- 
summation does not encourage aggression 
against us. To see a peaceful Egypt come 
into its own is one thing. To contemplate 
an Egypt pledged to a state of war against 
Israel achieve greater strength with which 
to pursue it is quite another. 

The whole issue depends upon whether 
the occupation of the Suez base by Egypt 
will generate more peaceful counsels with- 
in its ruling group, or whether it will 
entice them to embark upon a new aggres- 
sive adventure. That is the whole point. 
And the danger to Israel and to Middle 
Eastern peace of Egypt’s aggressive orien- 
tation will become even greater if the accord 
with Britain is followed by an American 
policy of supplying arms to Egypt. 

Q Couldn’t the danger to Israel of Amer- 
ican arms aid to the Arab states be offset by 
a corollary program of arms aid for Israel? 

A The question is whether it would be corollary. 

Q Not necessarily gun for gun, but enough to preserve a 
safe balance of power between the Arabs and Israel— 

A I think it would be safer if no arms were given to Egypt. 

Q And Iraq? 

A No arms to Egypt or Iraq, even if it means no arms to 
Israel. It would be much safer. 

Q But, Mr. Prime Minister, can the United States postpone 
any program of military aid or build-up of defenses in the 
Middle East until there is a settlement between the Arabs and 
Israel—a settlement which, you concede, may be indefinitely 
delayed? 

A I did not suggest that. I simply do not see what America 
is gaining by arming the Arab states for the sake of her de- 
fenses in the Middle East, because I do not think the Arab 
states can be relied upon to use those arms in the defense 
of America—or democracy. They have no democracy and, 
therefore, no interest to defend it. 

Q Perhaps it’s aecessary for America to take a calculated 
risk in this matter— 

A A calculated risk is justified, perhaps, when there is no 
past experience to prove that it is not justified. But we have 
a concrete experience to go upon. We know exactly how the 
Arab states behaved on such occasions in the past. 

Q What is the practicality of the Turkish-Pakistan pact if 
we do not bring countries like Iraq and Syria into it? 

A I don't see the practicality of bringing them in—that’s 
all. I don’t see the advantage or usefulness of it. I don’t think 
it is going to yield the expected fruit. I think it will end in 
a fiasco. Arms given to states inherently unstable will not 
make for consolidation but serve to intensify internal strife 
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and conflict. The arms will not help to 
defend the Middle East against outside 
aggression. They will undermine peace 
inside the region. For Israel they spell a 
grave peril. 

Q You contend, Mr. Prime Minister, 
that we could not count on the Arabs to 
be on the side of the West in the event of 
war. Could we count on Israel? 

A It is not so much the question of 
your counting on Israel. The main point is 
that Israel counts on herself—if possible, 
with your help. Democracy means to Israel 
as much as it means to you. It is our 
precious asset and a deeply rooted tradi- 
tion. It represents a set of social and 
spiritual values which are an organic part 
of Israeli civilization. And what is most 
important to point out is that with us 
democracy is the very breath of the social 
and political life of the common man. 

I think it is true to say that from 
Gibraltar to Japan there isn’t a country where democracy 
means so much to so high a proportion of the people as it 
does in Israel. One of the reasons is that in Israel we have 
undergone an historic evolution which has created a powerful 
working-class movement, militantly democratic, which grew 
up and consolidated its positions long before Communism 
became a menacing alternative. 

Q In that case, why isn’t there more active collaboration 
between Israel and the United States on the problems of 
security? 

A I believe that question should be put to the United 
States. 

Q Israel, then, is ready to enter into alliance with the 
United States to strengthen the defense of the Middle East? 

A Israel has repeatedly declared her readiness to do her 
share in the defense of democracy—of her own democracy 
and of democracy generally, Israel stands by that decla- 
ration. It is for the United States to say whether she wants 
an alliance with Israel. We want to be friends with the 
United States and we do not want to cause them embar- 
rassment. 

Q In your opinion, what is the Russian game in the Middle 
East right now? 

A I am not in the confidence of the Soviet Government. 
I can only judge by the outward symptoms of Soviet policy. 
You know that of late they have very nearly paralyzed the 
United Nations Security Council in Middle Eastern affairs 
by the use of the veto. The use of the veto had a very clear 
purpose and that was to court the friendship of the Arab 
states, at the expense of Israel, if need be. 

(Continued on rext page) 
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But I am afraid the United States Government is, to some 
extent—again judging by outward symptoms—pursuing the 
same policy. It is ready to woo the friendship of the Arab 
states, maybe not intentionally against Israel, but, in the actual 
result of it, to Israel’s detriment. 

Q What was the reaction here in Israel to the anti-Semitic 
purges in the satellite countries and evidence of anti-Semitism 
in Russia? 

A There was a very violent revulsion of feeling. We con- 
demned that trend in the strongest terms. It was our con- 
demnation which caused a rupture of our relations with the 
Soviet Union. But our reaction was completely vindicated 
when the Soviet rulers themselves denounced the charges 
leveled against the Jewish physicians. 


COMMUNIST INFLUENCE— 


Q Are the Communists making much headway in this 
part of the world? 

A Naturally, there is a certain amount of propaganda. 
There are small Communist parties—legal in Israel and illegal 
in Arab countries. I do not envisage any self-propelled erup- 
tion or upsurge of militant Communism in any of the neigh- 
boring Arab countries. I do not think there is that dynamism 
in the Arab masses now. As for Israel, which is a dynamic 
country, there is the tremendous bulwark of the passionately 
democratic labor movement against it. 

Q The Communists here in Israel concentrate mainly on 
the Arab minority, don’t they? 

A They are proportionately stronger among the Arabs than 
among the Jews. You have 2 Communist members of the 
Knesset [Israel's parliament] out of 8 Arab members, and 
you have 3 out of 112 Jews. 

Q What’s the reason for that disparity? 

A The chief explanation is that Communism in Israel has 
always been anti-Zionist. Arabs are largely anti-Zionist, but 
I think the Communist influence among the Arabs is on the 
decline. 

Q In Israel? 

A Yes, in Israel. It will be very interesting to watch the 
next election from that viewpoint. 

Q When will that be? 

A About a year from now. 

Q Mr. Prime Minister, what is the cause of the increasing 
tension on israel’s frontiers with its Arab neighbors? 

A You see, precarious situations very seldom stay put. 
They either show signs of improvement and of progress 
toward a normal state of affairs or they deteriorate still 
further. Unfortunately, in our case, the latter has been hap- 
pening. If you ask me for the root reason of it, it all goes 
back to the persistent refusal of the Arab states to make 
peace with Israel and to establish or restore normal relations 
of peace and stability within the Middle East. 

Q Do you see any danger of this deterioration leading to 
a renewal of hostilities? 

A Not immediately, because Israel does not want war and 
the Arab states are not ready for it. This unstable state of 
things, with occasional eruptions of minor or major violence, 
can continue for a long time, enervating the people concerned 
and causing much headache tq the governments. It is, of 
course, a terrible pity, because it is a handicap to peaceful 
development and progress. 

But if this state of “no peace” continues while the Arab 
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states are armed or arming themselves and enhancing their 
military might, a time may come when they will feel pos- 
sessed of sufficient superiority of armed strength to try again 
their luck with a war of invasion and aggression against Israel. 
I said for the time being they are not ready for it, and the 
memories of their defeat are still too much alive. 

Q But what about demands you hear in Israel for stronger 
action to force an immediate showdown with the Arabs—a 
military showdown? 

A Naturally, people get impatient, but it is not the policy 
of Israel, certainly not of its Government, to force the issue in 
the military sense. Of course, we stand ready to react to any 
provocation, but we are not bent upon war, nor upon any ex- 
pansion. Our desire is for stability and development. We hear 
all sorts of fantastic rumors about preparations on our part to 
launch a major attack. Dates are mentioned and deadlines 
fixed. These evil and foolish forecasts never materialize, yet 
they recur from time to time. They are the results of malice 
or sheer ignorance, or a product of morbid imagination. 

Q Is this no-peace-no-war policy of the Arabs interfering 
with your development here in Israel? 

A Of course, it is a handicap. We have to devote a con- 
siderable portion of our resources to the upkeep and constant 
improvement of our defense forces. In the border zone, you 
find settlers taxed very heavily by their watch duties. The 
Arab economic warfare that takes the form of boycott and 
blockade is causing us certain losses. We don’t enjoy the mar- 
kets of the neighboring countries, nor do we benefit from the 
nearby sources of supply. We have to bring our oil over long 
distances from oversea sources, instead of having it flow 
through the pipe line from Iraq direct to Haifa or of shipping 
it from the Persian Gulf via the Suez Canal. We must pay 
more for the oil and pay more for its transportation. But 
this is only one side of the picture. There are two other sides 
of this picture. 

Q What are they? 

A Well, the second side of the picture is the way all this 
affects the Arab countries. Financially, they lose more than 
we because we have always, in years gone by, been buying 
more from them than we used to sell them. 


ISRAEL NEEDS FOOD— 


Q What sorts of things? 

A Particularly agricultural produce to feed our growing 
population; also certain raw materials. Our own food pro- 
duction has not in all fields kept pace with the rapid and 
steep increase of our population in recent years. Had the 
Arab countries been open to trade with Israel, they would 
have benefited a great deal from the expansion of our market 
for their agricultural produce. 

You see, instead of buying meat in Iraq, we buy meat in 
Argentina. Instead of buying grain from Syria, we buy grain 
from America. The same is true of the Egyptian cotton. So, 
they lose customers all the time. 

Take another thing: the tourist traffic. That is very much 
handicapped, not only for us, but also for Egypt and Syria, 
because of people’s inability to make through bookings and 
co-ordinate traveling plans. If conditions were normal, there 
would have been a great deal of commercial intercourse be- 
tween us and the Arab countries to their benefit as much 
as to ours. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Are today’s businessmen shrewd enough? 


There is little doubt that the modern busi- 
nessman is a go-getter. He’s alert to every 
new trend and opportunity. He’s a mer- 
chandiser. A promoter. A keen-minded 
business - builder. 

But how well does he keep his guard up? 
How cagey is he about protecting the in- 
terests of his firm? 


The shocking truth is that an incredibly 
high percentage of businessmen are per- 
mitting a situation to exist which could put 
them completely out of business practically 
overnight. 


The odds are that you, yourself, are entrust- 
ing your accounts receivable and other 
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business records to an “incinerator” safe. 
A safe which does not bear the indepen- 
dent Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. la- 
bel, and could cremate those irreplaceable 
records if a fire started. 


If you are counting on a fireproof building 
to prevent such a tragedy, look out! For 
fireproof buildings just wadl-in fires. Make 
them hotter! 


And if you expect your fire insurance to 
cover all losses under all conditions, just 
remember that there’s a clause which 
says: “‘proof-of-loss must be rendered with- 
in 60 days.” Could you “render” it with- 
out records? 


The FIRE “DANGERater’”’ dials in 30 seconds 


the answer which may save your business 
from ruin. Easy to use. Accurate. Authen- 
tic. Based on experience with thousands of 
fires. Figures in over a dozen vital factors 
about your business. Mail coupon for your 


free ‘“DANGERater,” now. No obligation. 


Don’t leave voursel wide open. It’s dan- 
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Out of every 100 firms that lose their rec- 
ords in a fire—43 never reopen. And the 
other 57 struggle for years to recover. 


Check your safe, today. Get a free Mosler 
FIRE “DANGERater” to determine your 
exact risk. Then get the protection it calls 
for. But trust nothing but the best. Mosler 

nized as the leader in protection, 
styling, value. Check classified telephone 
directory for the Mosler dealer in your 
city. See his complete line of Mosler 
Record Safes. Or mail the coupon for free 
“DANGERa¢er,” now! 
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The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t USN-9 
32nd Street and 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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0 Free Mosler FIRE “DANGERat¢er.”” 
0 Catalog, showing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 
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Take Jordan as a case in point. It is a landlocked state. 
Chey have got just one narrow outlet to the sea, and that is 
the Red Sea, but they have no port there. We would have 
been ready to grant them free port facilities in Haifa, and 
that would have been much more convenient for them. 

Q Would you still be willing to grant Jordan free port 
(acilities at Haifa as part of a general peace settlement? 

A Definitely. As soon as they would stop the boycott and 
open their country to trade with Israel. 

Q Even short of a formal peace settlement? 

A That's right. As soon as they stop their economic war- 
tare and establish relations of economic reciprocity—not by 
way of an unrequited present from us, of course. Now they 
use the port of Beirut, which is far off and forces them to 
resort to a roundabout route. 


ISRAELIS GROW STRONGER— 


Q You said there were two other sides to that picture of 
the effects of the Arabs’ no-war-no-peace policy. What's the 
third side, Mr. Prime Minister? 

A Now, what you have called the “third side” of the 
picture is the way we react to this challenge. It is the test 
of the health of a system—whether it succumbs when hit, or 
whether it resists and overcomes the threat. If it is healthy 
enough to overcome the danger, it gets stronger in the 
process. It emerges stronger from that trial than it was before, 
and that is, I think, exactly what is happening in our case. 

Q You mean, in the long run, the Arabs’ policy may make 
Israel] stronger rather than weaker? 

A Precisely. Don’t you see, faced with this attempt to 
strangle us economically, we have had to exert ourselves to 
the utmost to attain the maximum degree of economic inde- 
pendence, to intensify our drive for self-sufficiency in food, 
also to foster economic and trade relations with countries 
farther afield. When we found the nearby markets closed 
to our industrial products, we had to look for markets else- 
where. We now export goods to Scandinavian countries, Fin- 
land, a great deal to Turkey, also to France. It is exactly this 
state of economic blockade to which we have been subjected 
that has provided an impetus for the expansion of our export 
trade and for the successful quest of more distant markets. 

Q Haven't you also been compelled to build your own 
merchant fleet as a result of the blockade? 

A Exactly. We had very rapidly to develop our merchant 
fleet so as not to depend on the ships of countries which 
might be bullied by Arab threats into avoiding our ports. 
So, we have built up a merchant marine which is quite sizable 
for a country of our dimensions. 

In 1948, we had a total tonnage of 6,000 tons; today, 
we have over 120,000 tons. It is an increase of twentytold, 
and I think we have a larger merchant fleet than the com- 
bined fleets of Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, to say nothing of Jordan. 

Q Mr. Prime Minister, do you see a possibility that these 
economic consequences of the blockade—the adverse conse- 
quences to the Arab states, that is—may in time induce them 
to make peace? 

A We think that in the end, sooner or later, the long-term 
economic interests of all these countries are bound to prevail. 
There will be a pulling down of barriers, kept up only by 
political prejudice, and a triumph of social and economic in- 
terests—the day-to-day interests of the masses of people, who 
are anxious to raise their standards of living and to earn their 


bread in greater comfort. I say sooner or later that logic, 
which is inexorable, is bound to prevail. We shall then have 
the benefit of direct intercourse with the neighboring coun- 
tries, but we shall by that time have built up positions and 
relations of trade with more-distant climes, which, we hope, 
will always remain ours: At the end of the process, we shall 
have won and not lost by the blockade. Of course, this is no 
reason for wishing it to continue. 

Q What, in your opinion, are the prospects of an early 
peace settlement—an over-all settlement? 

A I do not see the possibility of a complete settlement at 
an early stage. I do see some possible progress toward it, but 
that depends a great deal—maybe to a decisive extent—on the 
major world powers, and particularly on the United States. 

Q How does the United States come into it? 

A First, the most profitable direction in which progress 
could be made is the resettlement of the Arab refugees. In 
that, the United States could use its capacity for economic 
aid to encourage and foster projects for their permanent ab- 
sorption and integration. 

Q But America has tried to do that for several years. 
We've offered to contribute a considerable amount of money 
to a United Nations fund to settle refugees, but the Arab 
states have so far refused to permit resettlement— 


A I think there has been some unfreezing of that attitude. 


USING WATERS OF JORDAN— 


Q Do you consider the Eric Johnston plan for developing 
the waters of the Jordan Valley as a step in that direction? 

A Definitely. I would not associate myself with the John- 
ston Plan in all its features, but I would say that the Johnston 
mission was certainly a step in the right direction. I also 
think Mr. Eric Johnston as an individual is the right man 
for the mission, if I may say so, judging from my experience 
with him. 

The idea of negotiating by American mediation an all- 
round water settlement is eminently sound, both for its own 
sake—that is, for the sake of the water settlement—and as a 
means of getting the parties concerned to realize that they 
can only achieve something worth while if they pull together 
and not apart. So, from both those standpoints it is the 
right approach. 

Q Is Israel ready to accept the basic proposals Mr. Johnston 
has submitted for utilizing the Jordan River? 

A As far as we are concerned, everything depends on the 
details of the actual plan. That means primarily on the allo- 
cation of the waters. If water is going to be used as a po- 
litical bribe, no agreement will be possible. But if the water 
will be allocated on the principle of how much water each 
state actually needs and how much water it can put to bene- 
ficial use, that is another thing. 

Q That’s a tricky question to decide. Who's to make the 
decision? 

A It is a matter of give and take. As things stand at pres- 
ent, Mr. Johnston goes around and consults each party. Let 
us hope that in the end he will sort of hammer out something 
which may prove acceptable to all parties. To Israel, water 
for irrigation is of paramount importance. There isn’t a coun- 
try in the area to which water is so vital as it is to Israel. 
We must, therefore, insist on our due share. Our whole 
future depends on it. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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C. A. (“Chili”) Holaday—Navy Pilot World War Il, civic leader, successful business man, BBA U. of Texas 1937. Active in local Red Cross, 
Community Chest, Chamber of Commerce, aviation circles, Texas U. Alumni, Vice-President and charter member of local chapter Nat'l Ass'n 
of Cost Accountants. Helped promote San Antonio Internat'l Airport and other state sponsored projects. Officer Texas Cavaliers and USAFR. 
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“Chili” Holaday, San Antonio’s Man From 
Monroe; happily hops into his plane to 
call on a client. Like all Monroe men, even 
his hobby is pressed into service if it 
helps him serve business better. 

Whether he’s flying or legging it, the 
Man from Monroe is uniquely qualified to 
help you do your figure work faster, more 
dependably, more economically. He is an 
expert who works on figuring problems 
every day. And, because his is the most 
complete line of figuring machines, his 
recommendations are based objectively on 


your figure work—not his machines! It 
will pay you to put your figuring problems 
in his hands. 

There’s a Monroe man near you, in one 
of Monroe’s 275 factory-owned offices. 
Call the Monroe branch listed in the 
yellow pages of your local telephone 
directory. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
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I would like to make one more point on this matter of 
resettlement of the refugees. For the time being, what is 
being discussed is resettlement in the Jordan Valley. It is 
not an ideal place. The soil in the southern part of the Valley 
is poor and saline. We are not against as many people being 
resettled there as is possible, but unless the much wider, more 
fertile, and climatically much easier areas of Northern Syria 
and Iraq are made available, we do not think that any large- 
scale resettlement of Arab refugees could be envisaged. 

Q But isn’t this merely a first step? 

A Precisely, and as a first step we welcome it. We would 
only like to warn against the illusion that by taking hold of 
the Jordan Valley you can solve the entire problem. 


“FIX RESPONSIBILITY’’— 


Q What other steps could be taken to reduce tension? 

A Another step, and a most important one, would be fixing 
responsibility for whatever sin is committed—not letting peo- 
ple get away with their violations of the armistice agreement 
and with their refusal to make peace. The point is that what 
the Arabs are trying to achieve is to oppose peace and, at 
the same time, to escape all blame for it. That is where the 
responsibility of the great powers again comes into the play. 

The Arabs’ “antipeace” attitude should be unmasked and 
condemned, not condoned and pandered to. They should 
know that if they take up their stand on the policy of no 
peace, they will incur the odium of world opinion for it and 
not get away with that obstructionist and negative policy. 

The crux of the problem is that while Israel views the 
armistice agreements as a bridge to peace, the Arab states 
try to use them as a cover from behind which they can carry 
on their warfare against Israel by all possible means short 
of a full-scale war. 

Q What about the U.N. Truce Supervision machinery, 
Mr. Prime Minister? Do you feel that it is adequate to deal 
with the trouble? 

A I say it with a feeling of very deep regret and disap- 
pointment, but I must record the fact that it has proved 
inadequate. 

Q Inadequate in what way? 

A We have never hoped that the U.N. Truce Supervision 
machinery would be able physically to prevent violations of 
the armistice, but we had hoped that at least it would be 
able to determine responsibility. I revert to this point of fixing 
responsibility, which is most essential—identifying and naming 
the aggressor, which is a starting point for any international 
effort against aggression. It is precisely in that test that the 
U.N. Truce Supervision machinery has of late failed so 
lamentably. 

Q What instances can you give of this alleged failure? 

A Take the case of the sudden outbreak of firing from 
the walls of the Old City of Jerusalem against the peaceful 
inhabitants of the New City. This occurred on the 30th of 
June. Indiscriminate firing suddenly started from the wall, 
from its various sectors, into the fairly thickly inhabited 
quarters and at passers-by in the streets of the New City, 
which is Israel’s capital. We held our fire for some time, but 
then, as firing from the other side did not stop, we had to 
react, and we reacted at places fairly sharply. The matter 
came before the Truce Supervision Organization—the Mixed 
Armistice Commission—and the main point that had to be 
decided was: Who started it? The very identification of the 
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guilty party would be its moral punishment and a warning 
against repetition of such a wanton outrage. 

After days and days of painstaking investigation, at which, 
I am sure, the U.N. observers did their honest duty, the 
chairman declared himself unable to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion as to which side was to blame. 

Now, just imagine that this had been the verdict of the 
United Nations in Korea. Fighting has broken out. It is im- 
possible to tell who says the truth and who lies. The South 
says the North started it; the North says the South started it. 
The U.N. is faced with conflicting evidence and it cannot 
come to a definite conclusion. What would be the fate of 
world peace and stability if aggression in Korea would not 
have been reacted to in the way that it was? That is exactly 
the situation, only on a smaller scale. 

Q Would a new form of U. N. supervision be more effec- 
tive? One plan that you hear mentioned frequently would 
have a fence on the border, with U. N. troops patrolling it— 

A I have never heard about any U.N. troops. I am not 
aware of the existence of such species. 

Q We had them in Korea— 

A In the sense of governments providing troops. 

Q Governments could provide a small force to patrol a 
frontier fence, couldn’t they? 

A We are all in favor of a fence or a series of physical 
obstacles along the frontiers, provided both sides will under- 
take to keep them intact and use them as a barrier and not 
as a jumping board for an attack. You see the point? 

Suppose Jordan and Israel would get together—or would 
be brought together by the United Nations—and this plan 
would be put forth. Israel would say “Yes,” and Jordan would 
say “Yes.” A plan would be worked out. A fence, or bits of 
it, would be erected at certain vulnerable points and both 
sides would solemnly undertake to watch over them and see 
that they are not taken to pieces or used as cover for an 
attack. I think there is merit in it. 

The same thing could be arranged between Egypt and 
Israel along the border of the Gaza strip. But as for a U.N. 
force, we don’t fancy it. It’s not practicable. 


“ARABS CONDONE ATTACKS”— 


Q As I understand it, much of the border tension is caused 
by Arab infiltrators crossing the border into Israel. Do you 
believe that this infiltration is organized by the Arab govern- 
ments or encouraged by them? 

A It is certainly condoned by them. In cases where the 
Arab Legion opens fire, the responsibility of the Jordan Gov- 
ernment is more pronounced and direct. In cases where there 
is infiltration by anonymous people, the responsibility is still 
there because under the terms of the armistice agreement 
each government is responsible for acts of violence and for 
illegal crossings of the line on the part of its nationals. So, 
even in those cases, the responsibility of the Jordan Govern- 
ment, or of any other Arab government concerned, is un- 
mistakable. 

Q But there also has been a good deal of criticism of 
Israel’s method of dealing with infiltration by retaliating 
against Arab villages in areas where infiltration is heavy? 

A I don’t think that criticism has included the charge that 
Israel has started the practice of infiltration, or that it has 
ever without any provocation sent people across the border 

(Continued on page 70) 
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3 Fog-bound Brooklyn dock clearly 
indicated for perfect landing. 
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Tows Railroad-Car Floats, Jersey City to Brooklyn Under Worst Conditions 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


w Perhaps you recall the time 7 years 
ago when fog closed New York’s busy 
harbor with a vengeance. A harbor ferry 
with 52 passengers aboard “lost” for 7 
hours ... a mighty ocean liner delayed 
13 hours in reaching her dock, a mile or 
two away. Forty ships awaiting entrance 
to New York harbor and not a propeller 
turning—except aboard Transfer 21, tug- 
boat of the New York, New Haven & 


Hartford Railroad. Guided solely by 
Sperry Radar, Transfer 21 went about 
her business — moved 302 railroad cars 
over the three and three-quarter mile 
passage between Brooklyn and New 
Jersey on schedule. 


sw Dramatic as it is, such a story would 
hardly make the headlines today. During 
those 7 years, Sperry Radar has become 
as much a part of modern marine ship- 
ping as the Sperry Gyro-Compass, bring- 
ing radar to every type of vessel—from 








the river boat pushing its block-long tow 
around the torturous turns of the Missis- 
sippi in total darkness, to the ocean liner 
holding its course on schedule through 
fog and storm. 


w Sperry’s leadership in radar stems 
from the company’s development of the 
Klystron tube, a unique source of radio 
energy which made microwave radar 
possible. In addition to serving ships, 
you'll find Sperry radars giving new pre- 
cision to air navigation, both military and 
commercial . . . in early_warning systems 
and anti-aircraft defenses . . . and in 
guided missiles for defense and offense. 
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to rob and kill, or that it has in any other form taken the 
initiative of suddenly kindling the fires of aggression in an 
atmosphere of complete calm and serenity. 

Q What is the purpose of these retaliation attacks by 
Israel? 

A It is a natural reaction to aggressive violence of people 
brutally attacked so that the other side should realize that 
Israel is not there sitting with its arms folded to be assaulted 
by anyone with impunity. 

Q Do you find that retaliation tends to improve security 
in areas where heavy infiltration has occurred? 

A My experience is not direct and personal, but it stands 
to reason that it is only that kind of occasional reaction that 
makes the government of the other side alive to its respon- 
sibilities and leads them to make efforts to take the situation 
in the border zone firmly in hand. 


HOW TO GET PEACE— 


Q On the other side—I have been traveling recently in the 
Arab countries—you hear that there is no hope for peace 
until these attacks across the frontier cease— 

A Then let them stop their unprovoked attacks. The mo- 
ment they put an end to that mischief, the moment they 
take firm action, complete calm would be restored and pre- 
vail thereafter. Nobody would start firing on our side just 
for the pleasure of firing. 

Q If the Arabs were willing to discuse a peace settlement, 
what would be Israel’s terms? 

A We have said times out of number that peace with 
Israel can only be peace with Israel as it is—not as somebody 
would want it to be, not with an imaginary Israel, but with 
a real Israel, Israel within its present boundaries, Israel with 
its present population. 

Q In short, no fundamental territorial changes or repatria- 
tion of refugees? 

A Precisely. 

Q What about the question of Jerusalem—how would you 
handle that in a peace settlement? 

A Jerusalem would have to stay as it is. I think it is the 
simplest and most hopeful approach to the problem of peace 
that it should be on the basis of status quo. There may be 
some slight mutual adjustments and some further mutual 
concessions in the fields of commerce, communications and 
what not; but as to territory and sovereignty, and as to popu- 
lation, there should be no tampering with major existing 
facts. That applies also to Jerusalem. The city has been 
divided. We don’t know when and in what form its unity 
will ever be re-established. It is no use speculating about the 
distant future. Peace in our time can only be attained by 
accepting the facts. 

Q And you can envisage peace with a divided Jerusalem? 

A Most certainly. To postpone peace on the presumption 
that one day Jerusalem will be united means putting off 
peace till God knows when. 

Q What about the holy places of Jerusalem? 

A The most important of the holy places are concentrated 
in the Old City, as you may be aware, and there they are 
tripartite—Moslem, Christian and Jewish. It is a paradoxical 
situation that hardly any Jewish holy place exists in Israel, 
whereas the two or three chief shrines of Judaism are all 
within Arab-controlled territory—the Wailing Wall, the Tomb 
of Rachel, the Cave of Machpelah, where our patriarchs are 


believed to be buried, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, with their 
wives. 

Inasmuch as there is a problem of holy places, and if the in- 
ternational community wants to exercise its supervision, we are 
willing to co-operate on that basis. Naturally, we claim all along 
our right of access to our own holy shrines in the Old City 
and in the rest of Jordan territory for visit and worship. 

Actually, the Jordan Government is under a solemn obli- 
gation, by virtue of the armistice agreement, to give us that 
access. It is one of the provisions of Article VIII, which they 
have repudiated in its totality. That is one of our constant 
indictments against the Jordan Government for having vio- 
lated that article, and against the world powers for having 
tolerated that violation without condemning it. 

Q Mr. Prime Minister, what are the main problems you 
face as you go into your seventh year as a nation? 

A There are two major problems. On the outside, it is 
peace with the Arab states. On the inside, it is the attainment 
of complete economic stability, of a balanced economy. We 
are progressing toward it, but we still have difficulties to 
overcome. 

Q Since 1948, when Israel was established as a state, you 
have admitted, I understand, more than 715,000 immigrants. 
Have all of these been absorbed? 

A The question is how you define “being absorbed.” If 
you mean that not one of them has been left for one single 
day breadless, that not one family has been left without a 
roof over its head, that not a single child has been left without 
schooling and no seriously sick person without medical help, 
and that, by and large, they are employed—then you may say 
that they have been absorbed. 

If, on the other hand, you mean by absorption that they 
are all employed productively, accommodated in permanent 
dwellings, and are fully self-supporting—then they have not 
yet been fully absorbed. There is a great deal of effort and 
capital and initiative needed to make them productive and 
fully self-supporting. That is the whole meaning and purpose 
of the effort in which we are engaged—speeding up produc- 
tion in all fields, discovering and putting to good use new 
water sources, unearthing minerals, creating new industries, 
looking for oil, and so on. 


ISRAEL’S FUTURE— 


Q What do you see as the outlook for the future for Israel? 

A The outlook is one of a hard-working, modestly living, 
cultured democracy, making the best of its human and nat- 
ural resources by a persistent pioneering effort, advanced 
education, improved technology and painstaking scientific 
research—learning from the experience of other nations and 
putting its lessons to the best possible use. It is our basic 
purpose to foster the ties of brotherhood with the Jewish 
communities of the world. We rely on their assistance and 
spiritual attachment and we hope to contribute to the en- 
richmenit of their cultural life. 

It is our ambition eventually to establish relations of good 
neighborliness and peaceful collaboration with the Arab 
states, with whom we are ready to pool efforts, aimed at 
material and social progress, for the benefit of the entire 
region. In so doing, we do not propose to divest ourselves 
of our universal tradition. We are a people with world asso- 
ciations and we must strive to maintain and deserve that 
historic status. 
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how much time and money out-grown or out-dated office arrangements 

















have cost them — until they “start new” in space planned with 
the aid of Art Metal Office Planning Service! 


This service is available to you without cost. Its effectiveness is based 
on the widest experience in working with businesses ranging from 
the largest down to the one-man office. It is all-inclusive — 
covers revision of present layouts or organization of new ones; 
efficient use of working time and working space; 


desks, chairs, files and modular work stations. 


Why not take advantage of this experience from the very start 
when you plan to expand, move, or re-arrange your offices ? 
As a start, you can save many hours of planning time with 
the famous Art Metal office planning aids listed below. 
Call your local Art Metal representative or write 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown 2, N. Y. 



















Send for 


these publications — offered to you 













exclusively by Art Metal and nationally recognized 
for their practical value in efficient office planning. 






1) “Things to be Done When You 
Move or Rearrange Your Office” 


C) “Office Standards and 
Planning Book” 


C] “Manual of Desk Drawer 
Layout” 


For 66 years the 
hallmark of the 
finest in office 


equipment and 
GENERAL OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE DESKS + CORRECT-SEATING 
ALUMINUM OFFICE CHAIRS + FILING EQUIPMENT + WABASH FILING 
SUPPLIES » POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX CABINETS AND SYSTEMS 


systems 
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FIELD PARK, ARIZONA 


SYEAR 


HE TEAM TO 








oo an air-ready America is 
a huge and vital mission which 
calls for many things. 


It calls for plenty of room—like the 
three giant installations Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation has dedicated 
to the task. 


It calls for plenty of man power— 
like the many thousands of crafts- 
men Goodyear Aircraft has devoted 
solely to things aeronautical. 


It calls for special skills—like those 
developed at Goodyear Aircraft in 


TEAM WITH 


welding and working aircraft 
alloys, building new lightweight 
structural materials, engineering 
special aircraft plastics, building 
electronic devices for air power and 
air defense. 


It calls for versatility — like that 
of Goodyear Aircraft where facili- 
ties and man power deliver airships, 
airplane subassemblies, fuel tanks, 
cockpit canopies, radar structures, 
radomes and countless other 
devices for this nation’s security 
including electronic guidance and 


AIRCR 


in AERONAUTICS 9 





booster cases for guided missiles. 


It calls for teamwork—like that 
which has made Goodyear Aircraft 
a reliable partner to aeronautical 
progress—progress which has made 
the American aircraft industry a 
world leader. 

In these manifold ways, Goodyear 
has contributed in the past, and will 
continue to contribute in the future 
to keep “America First In The Air.” 

Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
Akron 15, Ohio 
and Litchfield Park, Arizona 
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MOONSHINE—BIG BUSINESS AGAIN 


Bootleggers Flourish With High Taxes 


Bootleggers and speakeasies, 
gangster combines and cheap 
raw whisky are here again. It's 
beginning to look like prohibi- 
tion days in some parts of the 
country. 

Big operators are moving back 
into the bootlegging racket. 
Methods are modern, profits 
enormous. 

This is a story of the bootleg- 
gers’ comeback, and what is be- 
ing done about it. 


Bootlegging of whisky is on the rise 
again. Bootleggers are increasing in 
numbers. They are using bigger stills. 
They are organizing into gangs. And 
they have become prime targets of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

That Service has increased the staff 
of investigators in the Alcohol Tax Unit 
from 850 to 950 and has assigned a 
special task force to Virginia with orders 
to break up bootleg gangs believed to be 
operating in the Richmond-Norfolk area. 
Virginia is selected for special attention 
because it is believed to be the center 
of new combines operating in the South. 





on Liquor 


—Wide World 


SMASHING A STILL 
Over 10,000 a year are discovered 


The reason for this new assault on 
bootlegging is that officials fear if the 
practice spreads from the South and 
East, where it is now concentrated, there 
will be a revival of the rackets that 
plagued the country during the prohibi- 
tion era of the 1920s. Some people say 
that bootlegging already is approaching 
that level in some areas. Federal officials 





—United Press 


A RAID 
. the ‘20s all over again? 
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think this view is exaggerated, but thev 
are out to nip in the bud any revival of 
bootlegging on a nation-wide scale. They 
admit, too, that bootlegging is increasing 
in many places. More illegal stills were 
found in Oregon last year than in any 
year since 1938, when national prohibi- 
tion was repealed. 

The real worry over bootlegging at 
this time is the reappearance of organ- 
ized syndicates that apparently are well 
financed, big and tough. They have been 
found operating near major Eastern 
cities, including New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and evidently are form- 
ing in the South. 

The South has long led the nation in 
individual bootlegging operations. Out 
of 10,704 stills seized by federal agents 
in the year ended June 30, 1953, the 
majority, 7,714, were found in five South- 
ern States—North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 
But most of this “moonshining” was done 
on a small scale, usually as a part-time 
job for a mountaineer or farmer who dis- 
tilled a few hundred gallons of corn 
liquor each year for his own or his neigh- 
bors’ consumption. The typical Southern 
still is described by one federal agent as 
follows: 

“Universally, Southern moonshine dis- 
tilleries present the ultimate in pollution 
and filth. Most of them are in mucky 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THAT’S BEST 
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YOUR NEW PLANT 


-..4#¢$ in the Gulf South 


There’s only one best spot to put that 
ball... and there’s only one best spot to put 
your new plant. It’s here in the Gulf 

. South, the bustling, expanding industrial 
frontier served by United Gas in 

Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, southern 





Alabama and northwestern Florida. 
Come, see for yourself, and you'll agree. 
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UNITED GAS CORPORATION e¢ UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 





INDUSTRIAL WATER 
Many large fresh water streams and natural and man- 
made reservoirs, supplied by adequate rainfall, assure 
an ample water supply in hundreds of locations. 


RAW MATERIALS 
The many resources abounding in the Gulf South 
provide the raw materials for scores of processors 
and manufacturers. 


MILD CLIMATE 
Favorable, year-round weather means greater pro- 
duction. Plant heating costs are minimized. More 
outdoor recreation improves employee efficiency. 


NATURAL GAS 
Look to the communities served by United Gas for de- 
pendable, low-cost natural gas for fuel or processing. 
Write Industrial Development Service Director, P. O. 
Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 


Cavite 


UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 





Not only a honey bee — but a money bee! 
Seed yields are often trebled when an ade- 
quate number of bees visit the blooms. More 
than 50 crops in the United States are depend- 
ent upon insects for pollination. And, most 
of them are found right in Ohio, where crop 
seed and fruit play an important part in mak- 
ing Ohio a top-third state in farm income. 


Advertise in Ohio where it’s 
PAYDAY all year ‘round! 





making sales “hay 
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ee aan for you’ 
...in/ Ohio! 


year. 


larly. 





action! 
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Bees help you make sales in Ohio—big 
sales, steady sales every month of the 


They signify wide crop diversifica- 
tion—universally practiced in Ohio to 
keep dollars rolling in right around 
the calendar. With lots of cash in his 
pocket all the time, the Ohio Farmer 
keeps the sales registers ringing regu- 


So, your best place to sell is in Ohio, 
where full diversification means pros- 
perity all year long. Best way to sell is 
through THE OHIO FARMER, the farm 
paper with two issues every month 
devoted exclusively to Ohio agriculture. 
You’re sure of readership—sure of 


Similar publications in similar mar- 
kets are MICHIGAN FARMER and PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER. Get the facts on all 
three today. Write T1013 Rockwell 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 


Based on eight-year study of Obio farm income— 
(Government payments not included) 


Cleveland, Ohio 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, 








Michigan 


Pennsylvania 
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locations beside a stream, lake, pond, 
river or mudhole. Many are frequented 
by swine and other animals, Usually the 
fermenters are open to the elements and 
some have been discovered under trees 
in which turkey buzzards roost habitual- 
ly. The investigators find, at times, the 
carcasses of skunks, crows, opossums 
and, occasionally, hogs, in various stages 
of decomposition, in the fermenting 
mash. . .” 

Today, however, organized syndicates 
are moving into the South, flooding that 
area’s new industrial centers with high- 
potency “popskull” as the illegal liquor 
is popularly known. Big operators are 
tending to use elaborate, massive stills, 
equal in size and efficiency to the smaller 
distilling units of legal manufacturers. 
They use sugar rather than corn and 





—Black Star 


MOONSHINERS‘ EQUIPMENT 
“.. the ultimate in pollution’ 


turn out 1,000 to 2,000 gallons of high- 
proof alcohol a day. 

The alcohol is usually put into 5-gal- 
lon cans and sent to “dump” warehouses, 
where the wholesalers of the bootleg 
trade take over. The wholesaler “cuts” 
the raw alcohol once, by mixing a gal- 
lon of water with each gallon of alcohol. 
Then he adds color, puts the mixture 
in used bottles of standard brands, slaps 
some counterfeit stamps on the bottles 
and sends them along to the retailers. 

Retailers in this illicit business include 
“suitcase peddlers,” who sidle up to a 
prospect and offer him some allegedly 
good whisky at wholesale prices. Where 
the phrase in the racket-ridden ’20s was, 
“It just came off the boat”; the line now 
is, “It’s part of a shipment hijacked from 
a truck.” 

Another practice of wholesalers is to 
bottle alcohol and water in half-gallon 
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jars, to be sold as “moonshine with a 
kick.” This product usually goes to city 
slums or poor rural areas of the South. 
The wholesaler also may simply send out 
his product in 5-gallon cans to bars and 
“speakeasies” that are part of his syndi- 
cate, to be sold by the drink. One esti- 
mate is that Philadelphia has 1,000 out- 
lets for moonshine, New York from 500 
to 3,000. 

The appeal of bootleg liquor for the 
drinker is that it is cheap and powerful. 
It also is often readily available where 
local laws restrict the sale of legal 
whisky. A fifth of a gallon of moonshine 
usually sells for about $2.50. A fifth of 
legal whisky, 86.8 proof, costs around 
$4.27 on the average, or almost twice as 
much as bootleg. Moonshine, moreover, 
is usually 100 proof—50 per cent alcohol 
—or even stronger. 

Profits for a big bootlegger can be 
enormous. The whisky is produced at a 
cost of about $1.50 to $2 a gallon and 
retails for $12.50 to $15. An organiza- 
tion that makes and sells the product 
can net $5 or $6 a gallon. The owner of 
a big still seized near New York City 
said that he got back his original in- 
vestment of $50,000 during the first 16 
days that the still was in operation. 

Modern bootlegging can be fast, 
efficient and well organized, with one 
group handling the entire process from 
still to consumer. 

In the East, the racket is run by big- 
city gangs of criminals. Some of the 
“big-shot hoodlums” who got their start 
in the bootlegging rackets of the 1920s 
are believed to be back in business. In 
the South, the organizations appear to 
be operated by newcomers into the busi- 
ness, with a few men, or perhaps only 
one man, putting up the money to get a 
still started. 

These backers may never go near the 
actual whisky-making operations. They 
work through scores of go-betweens and 
“front men,” several of whom often are 
designated to “take the rap” if the law 
catches up with them. Around a typical 
Southern city there may be five or six 
such rings, and there are signs that the 
larger ones are tending to join forces and 
expand. Such combinations can provide 
more capital for stills and trucks and 
other equipment, and with expansion 
comes bigger profit for the top men. 

It is this trend that is worrying federal 
officials. They know that, as criminal or- 
ganizations grow larger and wealthier, 
they have a better chance of getting a 
strangle hold on an area through corrup- 
tion of local officials, blackmail or the 
purchase of interests in legitimate local 
businesses. 

So the drive against bootlegging is be- 
ing stepped up. T. Coleman Andrews, 
(Continued on page 79) 
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How New Haven’s new harbor 
helped to double power consumption 


Dredging a new channel 35 feet deep cost nearly $4,000,000, but 
it re-established New Haven as a world port, and moved this 
aggressive city up to 27th among the ports in the United States. 

The fill from the dredging created over 600 acres of new land 
—land for valuable industrial sites and for a new market ex- 
change and distribution center to serve all of New England. 

New and expanding industries are building increased facili- 
ties in the New Haven area. They have doubled power consump- 
tion in the past 8 years. 

Rome Cable is playing an important role in New Haven’s 
progress. Rome products—electric wire and cable—are carry- 
ing lots of power to New Haven homes and industries. To give 
really dependable service, this wire and cable is specifically 
engineered to hundreds of applications. That’s why the United 
Illuminating Company of New Haven—and most other power 
companies throughout the country—specify so many Rome 
Cable products. 

This rapidly growing preference for Rome Cable products 
is no accident. Let us send our brochure which explains why. 


“*LIGHT FOR FREEDOM—POWER FOR PROGRESS’* 
This is the Diamond Jubilee of Edison’s i tion of the é d 





cent lamp. Rome Cable is proud to pay tribute to his great genius. 
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Commissioner of Internal Revenue, is 
determined to prevent a revival of big- 
time bootlegging and the rackets that 
accompany its operations. Commissioner 
Andrews also has another purpose in the 
drive that he now is directing. That is 
tax collections. The bootlegger, by evad- 
ing the federal tax on liquor, cheats the 

v “Hy: ; 
Government of millions of dollars a year 
- in revenue. In fact, it is as tax evaders 

White Collar Girls Stay Clean that bootleggers are punished. 

: Another approach to the problem is 
} urged by the legal distillers. This group 
argues that, as long as taxes on whisky 
remain as high as they are now, the prof- 
its to be made from bootlegging will 
stand out as an attraction that is bound to 
interest more and more criminals. Cut 
the taxes on whisky, they argue, and the 
problem of bootlegging will solve itself 

by becoming unprofitable. 
The federal excise on whisky is high. 
The levy now is $10.50 for each 100- 
Handwriting Finds A New Place proof gallon. This is scheduled to drop 
be Msiieinuth Gdunkin to $9 a gallon next April 1, but there is 
a strong chance that Congress will keep 
the tax where it is. When whisky was 
made legal again in December, 1933, the 
tax was $1.10 a gallon. In January, 1934. 
it was raised to $2 a gallon, and it has 


Y been jumped six times since then. 


7 
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The distilling industry points out that, 
each time the tax on whisky was pushed 
up, bootlegging became more profitable 
As taxes forced an increase in the retail 
price of legally distilled whisky, the 


A ~. bootlegger was able to raise his price on 
the illegal product and still undersell the 

a /, taxed article. It seems quite clear to 
se legal distillers that the present tax on 


whisky—$10.50 a gallon—puts a prem- 
ium on bootlegging, where poor-quality 
whisky can be made for as little as $1.50 
a gallon. 

This problem has increased since the 


er end of World War II. During the war 
f years, bootlegging was kept down be- 
. . a cause sugar was tightly rationed and 

r # | copper, needed for stills, was almost im- 


possible to get. So, while the bootlegger 
might have profited from the high war- 
time taxes and the shortage of legal 
liquor, he was unable to get the ma- 
terials for his trade. 


Now, however, supplies are plentiful. 

j The distillers argue further that the high 
cost of living also gives the bootlegger 

\ an advantage. Cheap, untaxed liquor 


acts as a lure for the lower-income 
groups. 

A. B. DICK COMPANY Federal officials also admit that boot- 
legging is on the increase. They estimate 
that the flow of illegal whisky now is 
about a fifth as large as in the late 1920s, 
and that it has increased threefold in the 
last eight years. But they are convinced 
that a vigilant enforcement campaign 

t NAME POSITION can prevent bootlegging from becoming 
a national scandal again. 
IRGANIZATION 
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aawith A YOUTH-PROBLEM SPECIALIST 
Richard Clendenen 


WHY TEEN-AGERS GO WRONG 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What's wrong with American 
youngsters? Why is there so much juvenile de- 
linqguency? And what can be done to make the 
teen-agers behave themselves? 

To get an expert’s answer to such questions, 
“U.S. News & World Report’ invited to its con- 
ference room Richard Clendenen, executive direc- 
tor of the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency, which has been studying this problem. 

In the following interview, Mr. Clendenen dis- 
cusses the causes of youthful misbehavior—and 
suggests some remedies. 








RICHARD CLENDENEN has spent 14 years working 
with juvenile delinquents and their problems. 

Mr. Clendenen prepared for this career by 
special studies in college. He worked in a State 
school for boys in Indiana, was a probation officer 
in Cleveland, headed a treatment center for dis- 
turbed children in Milwaukee. 

After five years with the U.S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, Mr. Clendenen last year became executive 
director of the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, headed by Senator Robert C. Hen- 
drickson (Rep.), of New Jersey. 








Q Is juvenile delinquency a growing problem, Mr. 
Clendenen, or is it just being treated more sensation- 
ally in the press than in the past? 

A Juvenile delinquency has increased each year in 
this country since 1948. The problem in terms of 
volume is greater today, in 1954, than it was at its 
World War II peak, in 1945. The volume of juvenile 
delinquency has increased more than 40 per cent in 
the five-year period between 1948 and 1953. By 1960, 
over a million and a half youngsters will be in trouble 
with the law each year unless we are able:to reverse 
the trend. 

Q What is your definition of a delinquent? 

A A delinquent is a child whose behavior is such 
that he could be adjudged delinquent under the laws 
of the State in which he lives. In saying that, you see, 
I recognize that the youngster who might be called a 
delinquent in one State might not be found to be 
delinquent in another. 

Q What is it that a child does in general to be con- 
sidered a delinquent? Is it the things that we used to 
do as pranks when we were young? 

A No, not usually. We do have a certain number of 
youngsters who come into court for minor or prankish 
offenses. And, the more depressed a community a 
child comes from, the more likely he is to come into 
court for minor offenses. In a better community, 
where the parents have greater resources available to 
them, I think there is increased tendency on the part 
of law-enforcement officials to say, “Let the parents 
take care of it, rather than bring it into court.” 

The bulk of the boys who come before a juvenile 
court in this country are referred for offenses against 






property. Theft represents the largest single category, 
but some would relate to vandalism. As far as girls 
are concerned, by far the vast majority of them come 
before the courts because of some kind of sexual mis- 
conduct. 

Q Are youngsters worse today than when we were 
kids, or when our dads were kids? 

A No, I don’t think so. For one thing, we have 
more youngsters. Today’s children are living in a 
world of violent change. Wars and depression spawn 
tremendous changes and instability as well—instabil- 
ity in the family and community. I believe such in- 
stability is the handmaiden of our contemporary 
juvenile-delinquency problem. The old pattern in 
which we used to be able to rear youngsters in a 
somewhat protected kind of community doesn’t hold 
any more. 

Q Would you spell out just what you mean? 

A All of our kids, in a sense, are now subjected to 
the influences of the slums, and of the street or strip 
where the cheap gin mill, prostitution and other 
forms of vice flourish. 

Think too of the great change in the mass media. 
Take television, for example. The Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency receives thousands of 
letters from parents expressing concern over the crime 
and violence presented by certain television pro- 
grams. Television is a relatively new development in 
the world. We had delinquency before its advent, and 
we cannot lay the blame for delinquency upon its 
doorstep. Yet, television programs which feature 
crime and violence mean widespread exposure of 
youngsters to these patterns. Determination of the 
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Divorce, Poverty, Draft, Crime Comics—All Contribute 


« « « What Communities Can Do to Help Solve Problem 


effects of such TV exposure will be 
subject to extensive explorations by 
our Subcommittee during the next 
few months. 

Q How much of a factor do you 
think that the crime comic books 
play in juvenile delinquency? 

A As a minimum, the crime and 
horror comic books can have a defi- 
nite contributing effect for the 
youngster who is highly vulnerable 
to juvenile delinquency—in other 
words, for the youngster who is so 
unstable that his behavior tends to 
be shaped primarily by what is im- 
mediately suggested to him. 

Q Do they increase the violence 
of the crimes? 

A Well, they can suggest specific 
crimes. Take, for example, a kid 
who is extremely hostile and who is acting out his re- 
bellion against his family. There are lots of ways to 
act out rebellion, and you and I probably act some 
of it out on the golf course. On the other hand, you 
can act out hostility and rebellion through hurting 
others or damaging property. The crime and horror 
comics can suggest violent means for acting out hos- 
tility. They do not, of course, produce the hostility. 
But they suggest and support and, in a sense, give 
sanction to expression of hostility through violence 
and crime. 

Q Crime and horror comics, then, affect only the 
grossly unstable child? 

A There is a very real possibility that these so- 
called comic books that are sold and read in this 
country at the rate of(22 million copies per month) 
may be exerting an imponderable but delinquency- 
producing influence upon a large number of relative- 
ly stable children. Some psychiatrists have pointed 
out, for example, that such material could have a 
certain kind of callousing effect upon children. Heavy 
exposure to violence and human suffering, even in 
printed form, may tend to callous normal human 
sensibilities and enable a person to engage in violence 
somewhat more readily. 

Q Doesn't the “good guy” in most of these comics 
always come out on top? 

A They may, but the “good guy” is very often a 
Hitler-like figure, an all-powerful human, who com- 
mits almost every kind of crime in the cause of “jus- 
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tice.” He takes the law in his own 
hands and robs and steals and mur- 
ders. The child reader is still being 
exposed to human brutality, cruelty, 
violence and vice. 

Q Might not exposure to crime 
and vice in the community or 
through the mass media condition 
them so that they could resist de- 
linquency more readily? 

A Let me preface my reply by 
saying that I don’t pretend, in any 
sense of the word, to have all the 
answers about the causes or cures 
of delinquency. There is a lot we 
don’t know about human behavior. 
But my own answer to your ques- 
tion is “No.” 

Every youngster develops certain 
defenses against delinquency. Each 
individual is subjected to pressures that push him 
into the direction of conforming to law and order. 
But, no one ever builds up complete immunity to 
crime and delinquency. A normally law-abiding man 
may steal if faced with starvation or seeing his family 
starve and go hungry. And that sometimes happened 
during the great depression. Each of us, on the other 
hand, is subjected to some delinquency-producing in- 
fluences, and I think that repeated exposure to crime 
and vice represents such an influence. 

Q What is the top age of a juvenile so far as delin- 
quency is concerned? 

A That varies from State to State. Generally 
speaking, it is through 17 years of age. That is true in 
about half of our States. 

Q To what extent could delinquency among high- 
school students be attributed to the uncertainties that 
surround their future, particularly compulsory mili- 
tary service? 

A The military draft has sometimes been an im- 
mediate factor. There is little doubt that there have 
even been instances where youngsters deliberately be- 
came delinquent in order to avoid the draft. 

But of greater significance, even before they arrive 
at actual draft age, the whole factor of not knowing 
whether they will have the chance to go to college or 
choose a career, or marry and establish a family, rep- 
resents a seriously disturbing problem. It interferes 
with employment for young men. Employers are nat- 
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..-“‘High divorce rate is evidence of family tensions” 


urally reluctant to employ a fellow if he may be 
drafted in a few short months. 

Q What are some other causes of juvenile delin- 
quency? Is there any one great cause? 

A I wish I could give a simple answer. Broadly 
speaking, juvenile delinquency results from unsatis- 
factory conditions within the home and the commu- 
nity. By unsatisfactory conditions within the home, I 
include disturbed family relationships, parental rejec- 
tion, exaggerated sibling [brother or sister] rivalry, 
marital conflict, or any other conditions which subject 
the child to tense abnormal relationship to members 
of his family. I also include conditions which deprive 
a child of normal guidance, care, training and super- 
vision. 


DIVORCE RATE IS HIGHER— 


Q Is there more marital conflict than there was 20 
or 30 years ago? 

A I think so. You will remember the divorce rate 
in this country rose to an all-time high in 1946. Boys 
and girls of the juvenile-court age today are those 
who were spending their early formative years during 
this period of high divorce rate. I say this not be- 
cause all of them are children of divorced parents, 
but because the high divorce rate is evidence of 
the increased family tensions of that period. But 
marital conflict is only one of many contributing con- 
ditions. 

Whenever you have a national or international sit- 
uation which creates fear in people, fear in parents, 
which results in a high degree of mobility in terms 
of our labor force, with families leaving the com- 
munity they were part of, and neighbors whom they 
know—a situation which takes a large number of 
young fathers into the armed services or makes them 
highly conscious of the possibility of military service 
—all of these factors inevitably add up to the kind of 
tensions within the family which are greater than 
those experienced a generation ago. 

Q Do you suppose that the boys who have been 
deprived of their fathers during the war years might 
have something to do with the juvenile delinquency 
problem? 

A Undeniably. The well-known research team, 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, have discovered that a 
large percentage of seriously delinquent boys have 
had no real father figure in their lives. 

Q Does it follow that just because a home is 
broken a child is going to become delinquent? 

A Not at all. We all know of children of broken 
families who have grown up to be law-abiding and 
outstanding citizens. 

Q How many children are delinquent? 

A Somewhat more than 1 million come to the at- 
tention of the police annually for delinquent con- 


duct. This is about 5 per cent of the youngsters of 
juvenile-court age. 

Q Then what you are dealing with is a problem of 
about 5 per cent? 

A Yes. 

Q So that most children in a community are still 
all right— 

A The youth of our nation, by and large, are law 
abiding. But, once again, let me point out that it is 
the sharp increase in the problem during the past six 
years which gives cause for sincere concern. 

Q How does our juvenile delinquency compare 
with other countries? 

A I couldn’t quote comparable figures. However, 
it is generally agreed that the problem is greater here 
than in countries having a more homogeneous popu- 
lation. 

Q Is there any indication that delinquency is 
bunched in certain localities, or is it spread out over 
the whole country? 

A It is spread out fairly evenly in that no one geo- 
graphical area produces markedly more juvenile 
delinquents than another of about the same popula- 
tion distribution. New York doesn’t have more de- 
linquents, proportionately, for example, than Cali- 
fornia. 

It is bunched, however, in that more juveniles get 
into trouble in urban areas than in small towns or 
rural communities. But let me add that the rate of 
increase in juvenile delinquency during the past few 
years has been greater for the small towns and rural 
areas than for our.large urban centers. 

Q Is there a direct relationship between adult 
crime and juvenile delinquency? 

A One half of our adult criminals begin their ca- 
reers as juvenile delinquents. If we are able to reverse 
the juvenile-delinquency trend, we will automatically 
be reducing our fantastically high adult crime cost. 


HOW SLUMS HURT CHILDREN— 


Q Do slums have anything to do with the large 
number of children who get into trouble in the bigger 
cities? 

A Yes, I would think so. And when we say that 
slums have something to do with it, it isn’t that de- 
linquency is produced by bad housing with outdoor 
plumbing. Rather it is the product of a variety of 
conditions which characterize life in the slums. 
Families there are usually economically poor. They 
are crowded into few rooms, Parents are often con- 
fronted with severe problems as far as employment 
is concerned. Recreational, educational and health 
services are lacking or inadequate. At the same time, 
you have concentrated in the slum area almost every 
possible form of crime and vice. Delinquency may be 
the accepted way of life. The local boy who has made 
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.--“In well-to-do areas: ‘Concealed’ delinquency” 


good, and whom the kids look up to, is the “big 
wheel” in the rackets. 

Q What about the race factor—is the incidence 
Sreater among Negro than white people? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you suppose the cause is economic? 

A Economics plays an important part but, once 
again, you are dealing with a constellation of causes. 
You are dealing with, first of all, a group of people 
who occupy a much less privileged position in our 
society. You are dealing with youngsters whose 
families have less financial means. We provide less for 
them in the way of adequate schooling facilities, rec- 
reational programs, mental and physical health re- 
sources, social services and so on, The urban Negro 
family is pushed into the slum neighborhoods of the 
big city. And, in addition to all these things, the 
Negro child is faced with a great deal of unfair dis- 
crimination. Being confronted each day with a feel- 
ing that you are in an inferior position in society en- 
genders rebellion against it. 

We have no reason to believe that the Negro is in- 
herently more delinquent than any other member of 
our society. 


DELINQUENCY AMONG RICH?2— 


Q What about the number of children in the upper 
income class getting into trouble? 

A Proportionately there are, of course, fewer 
youngsters who come to the attention of police and 
courts from economically well-to-do homes and com- 
munities. Nonetheless, their neighborhoods often con- 
tain what might be called “concealed” delinquency, 
concealed in the sense that it doesn’t come to the at- 
tention of the law-enforcement agencies. The noncon- 
forming child in these neighborhoods may be taken 
to a private psychiatrist or sent to a boarding school. 

Q Why do we have more juvenile delinquency in 
our large cities than in small towns or rural com- 
munities? 

A There are several reasons, but let me refer to one 
to which we give too little attention. This is what 
might be termed the “impersonal” relationships 
which often characterize urban life. In a rural com- 
munity or a small town, you know your neighbors 
and you assume greater responsibility for their wel- 
fare. If you see a child doing something dangerous 
to his welfare or safety, you probably know who the 
youngster is and who his parents are. Although you 
might not intercede directly, you would make it your 
business to get in touch with the parents and tell 
them you saw Jimmy jumping on and off the freight 
cars down at the railroad, or loitering about some un- 
desirable hangout. 

When you live in an urban community, you prob- 
ably don’t know the youngster or his parents and, 
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consequently, if you see a child doing something that 
you don’t wholly approve of, you tend not to do any- 
thing about it. The urban neighborhood, in other 
words, provides less in the way of community super- 
vision of its children. 

Q Is there much increase in juveniles’ drinking? 

A There are no figures availeble to us, either na- 
tionally or locally. Our Subcommittee hearings in 
Washington, Philadelphia and Boston revealed wide- 
spread use of alcohol among teen-agers. 

Q More so than during prohibition? 

A I couldn’t say, because we have no figures to use 
for comparison. 


STRONG DRINK A FACTOR— 


Q Are the crimes committed by juveniles related 
in any way to the drinking? 

A Sometimes, yes, and probably more often than 
we realize. For example, if a policeman picks up a 
youngster for breaking into a store, he may not know 
that he took a shot or two beforehand to work up 
some Dutch courage. Drinking is often a factor in 
reckless driving and fatal accidents. 

Q Should delinquents be treated as criminals in a 
regular court, or should they go before the juvenile 
court? That argument, you know, is growing here in 
Washington— 

A Yes, both here in Washington and in certain 
other communities. It is part and parcel of demands 
which are heard periodically to “get tough” with kids 
in trouble. Those who yell “get tough” have an idea 
that such treatment will keep kids out of trouble 
and that juvenile courts mollycoddle delinquents. 
This reasoning is not based upon fact. 

Blind reliance upon punishment to reform the 
criminal and deter the potential offender from crime 
is as old as Western civilization. And it hasn’t solved, 
or even minimized, the problem. 

Q But if children are not punished for their of- 
fenses, won't they be turned into society feeling free 
to go right on doing what they were doing? 

A What I am arguing against here is exclusive or 
blind reliance upon punishment to do the job. Chil- 
dren become delinquent for many different reasons, 
and to cure one child requires different steps or meas- 
ures than to cure another. A youngster who is rebel- 
ling because he is frustrated in his school work may 
need remedial help with his reading. Another child, 
committing the same offense, may have merely fallen 
in with the wrong gang. 

What is needed is to find out just why a kid got 
into trouble, what he needs to get out of it, and then 
to provide the required help. This is a specialized job 
which our juvenile courts are expected and should be 
equipped to do. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Q Do you mean that sparing the rod doesn’t spoil 
the child? 

A It depends upon what you mean by “sparing the 
rod.” Children need discipline. They need to have 
reasonable limitations imposed upon their behavior. 
Such limitations, if ignored, should be backed up 
with appropriate penalties. This is entirely in keeping 
with all that we know about how to help children 
grow into responsible, self-disciplined adults. But the 
development of such individuals involves much more 
than punishing them. It involves love and care. It in- 
volves a consistency of treatment, consistent training 
and supervision, the imposition of consistent demands 
upon him, and, finally, consistency in punishment and 
penalties if the individual doesn’t conform. 

Now, such care is quite different than mere retali- 
ation. “A darned good thrashing” for the delinquent 
child may do nothing but heighten the rebellion and 
hatred within him—rebellion and hatred that may 
give rise to new offenses against society. 


HOW INSTITUTIONS HELP— 


Q But don’t we merely punish the child if we send 
him away to an institution? 

A Not if it’s a good institution. But let me add 
here that only a small portion of delinquent chil- 
dren need institutional care. In a good institution 
children are given care by persons genuinely interest- 
ed in their welfare. They are also given specific help 
with their individual problems whether these be edu- 
cational, emotional, or of some other nature. 

Q How do you define a good institution? 

A What is good to me would be determined pri- 
marily by the nature of the human relationships that 
prevail within the institution. I would condemn as 
bad an institution where the relationships seem to be 
cold and sterile, where children are handled on a 
mass and regimented basis, and where there is a min- 
imum of sympathy for, and interest in, the young- 
sters by those in charge. 

Q Do most delinquents need psychiatric treatment? 

A No—by no means. Going back to the thesis that 
delinquency is a product of (a) damaging human re- 
lationships and (b) the situational factors that enter 
into an individual’s life, it is the child who has suf- 
fered damage in his ability to relate normally to 
other people who needs psychiatric help. On the other 
hand, the kid who has grown up in the slums where 
delinquency is an accepted way of life or by the boy 
or girl who has more or less become accidentally in- 
volved because of wrong assocjations does not require 
such treatment. ‘ 

Q What suggestions would you give to a commun- 
ity to reduce its juvenile delinquency? 

A Broadly speaking, it can take steps which would 
help to strengthen family life and it can eliminate, or 
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..- What to do? “Strengthen family life” 


at least reduce, many conditions detrimental to the 
well-being of children. Strengthening family life 
means education for marriage and parenthood. It 
means putting a higher economic base under families 
deprived of their breadwinners. It means decent 
housing. It means providing guidance, counseling, and 
mental-health services relative to family problems. 

The elimination or reduction of hazards for a child 
means that we cannot tolerate open vice in our com- 
munities. Community action should be taken against 
the tavern owner who bootlegs to kids and against the 
“skid row” operator or candy-store manager who 
peddles pornographic material to them. 

Q How about the influence of religion? 

A We find that the vast majority of delinquent 
youngsters do not regularly attend church, Neither 
do they belong to what might be referred to as “char- 
acter building” organizations, such as the Boy or 
Girl Scouts or the Y.M. or Y.W.C.A. Certainly chil- 
dren need training in moral and spiritual values. 

Q Are the schools contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency in any way? 

A Schools can cause delinquency by virtue of be- 
coming so overcrowded and so completely bogged 
down with masses of youngsters that an individual 
child who is having any kind of difficulty is shunt- 
ed aside, and becomes a misfit. He begins to be a 
truant, falls in with other kids who are also misfits 
and is often drawn into other forms of delinquency. 

The schools heave a great opportunity to help com- 
bat delinquency. It is the one agency in any commun- 
ity that reaches all youngsters. Schools could be the 
Geiger counter for the early detection of children 
with serious problems. Help could be channeled to 
such youngsters either by the school itself or through 
referral of the child to another community agency. 


COMIC STRIPS AND MOVIES— 


Q What about the newspaper comic strips and the 
movies? 

A They certainly help to shape a child’s concept 
of right and wrong—his picture of the world and 
what is acceptable in it. 

We have already mentioned comic books and tele- 
vision, and I don’t think you can split the mass media 
and say that comic books have this mich effect, 
movies this much, television this much, and so on. 
The mass media combine in so far as they publicize 
and glamorize crime, violence, sadism and lust in 
creating a mental climate to which we are exposing 
our youngsters on a day-by-day basis. 

Q What do you think ought to be done about our 
mass media? 

A Our chairman, Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, 
has gone out of his way at every hearing on the mass 
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Inexpensive and simplified wired television for 
industrial and commercial purposes, the “UtiliVue” 
has many unique features that add to convenience, 
operating stability and picture quality. 


Picture is seen on either a video monitor or a 
standard TV receiver . . . or both at once. The 
Series 400 camera has built-in voltage regulation 
and power unit . . . automatic illumination com- 
pensation . . . rugged construction for continuous 
operation . . . nominal operating cost. You just 
plug it into a 110-volt outlet. 


Built by Diamond . . . pioneers in industrial TV. 
Distributed by Graybar Electric Company. Ask 
your nearest Graybar office for a copy of new 
Bulletin 1175, or use coupon below. 
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Series 400 
Camera 


QUICKLY PAYS for ITSELF in labor 


savings, quality improvement, sales promotion and 


better operation. Here are just a few typical uses: 










Instrument monitoring 
is a common applica- 
tion. Instruments can 
be in dangerous loca- 
tions or too remote for 
centralized control. 





Greatly increasing the 
number of persons who 
can really SEE an ex- 
periment or demon- 
stration is still another 
use for the “UtiliVue.” 













Cameras in weather- 
proof housings at re- 
mote plant gates enable 
one guard to watch 
several entrances at 
the same time. 


DIAMOND POWER 
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LANCASTER, OHIO 


Since 1903 Diamond Has Manufactured Quality Equipment for Industry 








Hotels with TV receivers 
in guest rooms use the 
“UtiliVue” to promote 
their dinner menu, 
entertainment, and 
other services through 
existing master antenna 
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.-- “Ratings of comic books. are available” 


media to emphasize that we are not interested in Gov- 
ernment censorship. 

Q Then what is the answer? 

A Self-regulation by the industry, I believe. And 
steps in this direction will be speeded if community 
groups become aroused and boycott undesirable pub- 
lications or programs. In relation to comic books, for 
example, our Subcommittee hopes to see the develop- 
ment of a workable and enforceable code for the con- 
trol of its output by the industry itself. Actually, 
there has been a feeble attempt to do that in the 
comic-book industry, and renewed interest in such a 
project is now being shown. 

Q What are people to do in the meantime? Are 
they to keep their kids from reading the comics, keep 
them from going to the movies, and so on? 

A There are three comics published which do not 
feature crime and horror to one that does. Parents 
should attempt to keep some tab upon the comics his 
child buys. Ratings of comic books are available from 
certain organizations in this country. Pressure upon 
the industry can be most effectively exerted by com- 
bined parental action through such groups as parent- 
teacher associations, 


KEEPING TRACK OF CHILDREN— 


Q Should parents know what youngsters are doing 
when they go out at night? 

A Well, actually there are distinct limits to a par- 
ent’s ability to know everything that a child may do. 
It does seem to me that there are certain minimal 
things that a parent should make it his business to 
know about when a youngster is going out. He should 
know where he is going, for example. 

It is not unreasonable to ask a kid where he is going 
and who he is going with. Having the child bring his 
chums into the home once in a while will enable a 
parent to know his companions. 

Q Is there evidence that kids who have been ex- 
posed to sports programs and live in communities 
where there are good playground facilities are less 
likely to become delinquent? 

A There can be no doubt that youngsters need de- 
cent recreational outlets. A playground with the right 
kind of leadership can be a positive force in the direc- 
tion of counteracting delinquency. But we should be 
aware that merely providing a playground in a high- 
delinquency area will not begin to meet the problem. 

Q But isn’t the type of kid who is intensely inter- 
ested in sports less likely to become delinquent? 

A When you deal with the very serious delinquent, 
it is rare to find one who has been involved in any 
kind of well-organized competitive sport. I wouldn’t 
say, however, that he became delinquent because he 
was not involved in organized sports. Many seriously 
delinquent boys seem unable to tolerate competitive 
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sports. Perhaps the very reason one became delin- 
quent is also the reason he didn’t become a partici- 
pant in competitive sports. 

So far as sports and playgrounds are concerned as 
preventatives for juvenile delinquency, the youngster 
who is most vulnerable to delinquency is also the 
most unreached by these activities and facilities. 

Take a settlement house, for example. The aggres- 
sive delinquent kid who comes to the house cannot be 
serviced. He is pushed out. And for good reason—for 
self-protection. If the settlement house is to serve the 
majority of children coming to it, it cannot at the 
same time admit youngsters who seriously disrupt its 
program. 

Q Is there any assurance for the parent worried 
about juvenile delinquency that his child is not going 
to become a delinquent? 

A A kid is not, suddenly and without warning, go- 
ing to go “bad” if his behavior has been relatively 
normal in the past. A parent should not be unduly 
concerned when he is confronted with some rebellion 
in his child. It is perfectly normal and natural for a 
boy or girl to rebel some against adult restrictions, 
and this normally becomes most acute during adoles- 
cence. A parent should be concerned if such rebellion 
turns into civil war. And, of course, he should be con- 
cerned with such other symptoms of trouble as 
chronic difficulties in school, withdrawal from con- 
tacts with other children, and so forth. 

Q Isn’t it important that a parent set a good ex- 
ample himself—in showing love, being a law-abiding 
citizen, and all that sort of thing? 

A By all means, and we don’t always appreciate 
how bad an example we do sometimes set. 

I wonder how often Johnny notices the speedometer 
on the car his dad is driving and the road sign—the 
one says 45 and the other 30. Now that seems a small 
thing, yet it is an evasion of the law. 

I wonder if we adults are sometimes guilty of giv- 
ing youngsters a wrong impression about government 
and its officials. Do we sometimes hold up material- 
istic standards for our youth by permitting them to 
hear us evaluating people not in terms of their being 
good, decent and honest, but whether they have two 
cars, a servant, a mink coat. Or have you ever heard 
a parent direct his child to tell the salesman at the 
door that he, the parent, is not at home? 


STRICT PARENTS?— 


Q What about-the parental discipline in the home 
—do people make children mind the way they used to? 
A Parental control has, perhaps, lessened as our 
way of life has changed. A child’s life, like that of the 
other family members, is less centered in the home, 
particularly during the adolescent years. But you are 
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Now—New Low-Cost “Living Insurance” 
For Thousands of Men in Business and the Professions 


With Equitable’s special econ- 
omy-size package, it costs you less 
than you ever dreamed possible 
to protect both your business 
and your family. 


Most professional people and busi- 
nessmen want more, need more and 
should have more life insurance. 

Equitable meets this need with a 
remarkable new policy. This policy 
protects your family if you die and 
pays you higher-than-ever cash bene- 
fits if you live. You don’t have to 
die to win! 


AVAILABLE IN AMOUNTS OF 
$10,000 OR MORE. Because you pur- 
chase in such amounts, Equitable 


passes on to vou important savings 
in the form of low premiums. 


At age 35, for instance, the pre- 
mium you pay is 15% less than be- 
fore — only $23.41 a year per $1000. 
Annual dividends may be used to re- 
duce your premiums. 


NEW FLEXIBILITY. This new 
Equitable policy fits the changing 
circumstances in your life. If you take 
out a policy at age 35, you are guar- 
anteed the right at age 55 to adjust 
your policy so that you will not have 
to pay any further premiums after 
65. Or you may exercise the privilege 
of changing to a policy that will per- 
mit you to collect the full face amount 
at 65 or choose an income plan, 


whichever you wish. And you do so 
at a special low rate. Again—you 
save! 
NO OTHER POLICY offers such flex- 
ibility at such low cost. Even if you 
are not a standard health or occupa- 
tional risk, you may be able to ob- 
tain this protection at an appropri- 
ately low special rate. 


SEE THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE—TODAY 
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Life Assurance Society of the OS. 
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..-/‘What is fundamental is that a parent love his child” 


probably referring to the so-called modern psychology 
of child care. And I say “so called” since there is gross 
misunderstanding of what is or has been advocated. I 
suppose that such misinterpretation may have led 
some parents to become overly concerned about limit- 
ing a child because his psychological development 
might be in some way impaired. 

But, of far greater significance, I think, are the 
added tensions imposed upon families—tensions 
which interfere with the consistent handling and care 
of children. 

Q Then it doesn’t matter whether you are strict 
with a child or not? 

A I don’t think that it is fundamental. I think that 
what is fundamental is that a parent love his child and 
that he be consistent and fair in handling the child. 

Q Suppose you beat him consistently? 

A Well, I don’t think you could beat him consist- 
ently and, at the same time, be fair or convey a sense 
of love and affection for him. If fairness involves 
punishment—that is, if a youngster has done some- 
thing that merited punishment—and he receives rea- 
sonable punishment, you are not going to damage the 
child. The only time you damage a child with punish- 
ment is when you punish him unfairly. When this 
happens, you are breeding rebellion and resentment 
on the part of the kid. 

Q Is there need for your Senate investigation to 
continue on into the next Congress? 

A An investigation of our national juvenile-delin- 
quency problem involves such variety of human ac- 





FIVE YOUNGSTERS IN TROUBLE 


tivity and concern, so many facets, that it cannot be 
completed in the time thus far given us to do the job 

Our first hearing took place last November. To date 
the Subcommittee has heard nearly 300 witnesses. It 
has held hearings on juvenile-delinquency problems 
on the community level in Boston, Philadelphia. 
Denver and the District of Columbia. Investigations 
in several other communities are under way or con- 
templated. } 

Comprehensive study of the effects of horror and 
sadistic crime books has been one of our major under- 
takings. More recently, we inaugurated an investiga- 
tion into crime and violence on TV. The effects of 
violence and crime in the mass media, in so far as they 
may have a bearing on juvenile delinquency, will 
continue to be an important concern of the Sub- 
committee. 

We are also looking into federal programs touching 
the welfare of youth, and at several problems which 
cut across State lines. We have proposed several bills 
for federal legislation. 

I would like to say, too, that politics have played 
no part in our Subcommittee’s work. Its members, 
Senators Hendrickson, Langer, Kefauver and Henn- 
ings—two Republicans and two Democrats—have in- 
sisted that the Subcommittee seek out the truth about 
the problem of juvenile delinquency and let the chips 
fall where they may. We believe that at least some of 
the chips have already helped in laying groundwork 
for action by local communities, by States and by the 
Federal Government. 





—Wide World 


“‘More than 1 million come to the attention of the police annually’ 
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A PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN INDUSTRY—APPLIANCES— SHOWS YOU 


How to brighten your 


life...with aluminum 





2. PORTABLE ELECTRIC FANS made of Kaiser 
Aluminum are light, easy to move, effi- 
cient, have an attractive finish. And alu- 
minum’s strength and corrosion resistance 
assure you years of extra service. 





5. Tv Sets are better, cost less because of 
the wide use of aluminum. For example, 
today leading manufacturers use high 
quality Kaiser Aluminum Foil for con- 
densers, capacitors. 


3. STOVE GRIDDLES, cooking utensils and 
appliances made of Kaiser Aluminum 
conduct heat evenly over the whole cook- 
ing surface. The result is better, faster 
cooking, with no “hot spots.” 


6. ELECTRIC LAMPS with bases and sockets 
made of Kaiser Aluminum assure efficient 
electrical conductivity. And lamp reflec- 
tors made of highly polished aluminum 
increase brilliance, give lasting beauty. 





1. REFRIGERATOR ICE TRAYS, vegetable 


crispers, evaporator units, doors, shelves 
and meat drawers made of strong Kaiser 
Aluminum have no harmful chemical re- 
action on food. Can’t chip, clean easily. 





4. ALUMINUM DRUMS AND LIDS in dryers 
and washing machines last longer, because 
Kaiser Aluminum resists corrosion, takes 
durable finishes. In ironers, aluminum 
heats evenly for easier, faster ironing. 





7. AIR CONDITIONING UNITS made with 
Kaiser Aluminum give greater efficiency 
because of the thermal conductivity of 
aluminum fins. Better appearance, longer 
life because aluminum resists corrosion. 


THE PRODUCTS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE are only a few of 
hundreds which demonstrate how the appliance industry 
brightens your life, adds to your convenience, saves you 
money. 

Today, more and more appliance manufacturers are 
finding that the best way to bring these benefits to you 
is through an increasing use of Kaiser Aluminum. For 
Kaiser Aluminum offers a combination of advantages 
that no other material can match, including light weight, 
strength, corrosion resistance, heat and electrical conduc- 
tivity, economy. 


We have aided in the growth of the appliance industry 
by expanding our production capacity to almost 30% of 
all the primary aluminum made in this country. 


The appliances shown above are manufactured by cus- 
tomers of Kaiser Aluminum. Our efforts are put behind 
the job of serving manufacturers—to help improve their 
products and reduce costs. 


If you want more information about our customers’ 


products, write: Consumer Service Division, Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corporation, Oakland 12, California. 
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FRENCH CALENDAR CLOCK. Lower dial shows months, days, dates, phases of moon. From the famous Old Charter Collection. 


Tick-tock..:tick-tock... the whiskey that didn't watch the clock... seven long years / 


OLD CHARTER GOES into the cask a superior whiskey. Seven slow years’ 

aging mellow it to rare magnificence. These two simple, but vital, factors 
are behind the superb flavor that is Old Charter’s, alone. Long a bourbon 
drinker’s premier whiskey, Old Charter’s superb quality and rare smooth 
flavor have actually won over many Scotch, Canadian and Bonded 
whiskey drinkers. It has become one of the leading quality 

whiskies in America. Try it yourself. You'll see why. 


pushed down rod, re-ascends in a 
24 hours. Unique in America, eS Kentucky’s Finest Bourbon 
as is Old Charter, better by the zi 


etal: thetenne it'e ound Intaner ~. STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 7 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF 
by the clock. »®» OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY + LOUISVILLE, KY. 








News YOU Can Use 











App!. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The President signs into law a bill of far-reaching importance to Reserve 
officers. Here's what it is all about: 





RESERVE PROGRAM. The new law sets up a program providing a steady flow of 
promotions for qualified officers in the Active Reserve. It also provides for 
automatic elimination of those who don't keep up to standards. 

Second lieutenants, for example, who fail to qualify for promotion after 
three years' service can be discharged. First lieutenants, captains and majors 
are eliminated after their names are considered twice for promotion and 
they fail to make the grade. All officers also can be forced out after a 
certain number of years of service or a set time in each rank. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. The new law declares that among Reserve officers only 
those in the Active Reserve can get promotions, and it establishes require- 
ments for keeping in active status. Those who come up short, or fail to 
qualify for promotion, can ask to be transferred to the Retired Reserve. 
Otherwise, they will be put on an inactive status, or be discharged. 

Don't get the idea, though, that the law opens up a loophole for those 
seeking to cut short their military obligations under the Draft law. It 
provides specifically that any Reserve officer with part of such obligation 
left shall be kept on active status until it is satisfied. 





BUYING OF HOME. The Federal Housing Administration spells out its rules 
governing the appraisal statement a builder or seller has to give you when you 
buy a home with an FHA-insured loan. This is how they affect you: 

You are required to sign a form indicating that, before you signed a 
purchase contract for the house, you received a written statement showing the 
value put on the property by the FHA. Or that, if you signed a contract before 
the appraisal was made, your contract included a special "escape" clause. That 
clause gives you seven days after the appraisal statement finally is shown you 
to change your mind and back out--without penalty or forfeit of deposit. 





RETIREMENT INCOME. Retired people in the nation's eight community-property 
States get an extra break under the new tax law. This stems from the fact that 
the law establishes a special tax credit for retired persons who are 65 and 
over. But, to qualify, they must have had “earned income"--from wages, salaries, 
self-employment--of at least $600 in any 10 earlier years. In community- 
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property States, half a husband's income is considered to be the wife's. Thus, 
if the husband's "earned income" was at least $1,200 for 10 years, his wife can 
count half of it as having been earned by her--and so qualify for the new law's 
tax credit. Each of them then would get a tax reduction on their retirement 
income of as much as $240--or a total of $480. 


TAX FORMS. It may not add to your holiday cheer, but the federal tax 
collector says you'll be getting your 1954 income tax forms right after 
Christmas. The returns will go into the mail around December 26, to reach you 
by January 1. That's a month later than usual--partly because of changes made by 
the new tax law, partly because it's been found that, mailed earlier, forms have 
been lost by many taxpayers before filing time rolled around. 


IRRIGATION. The Farmers Home Administration says it is now ready to handle 
loan applications for farm water-supply and irrigation systems under the program 
recently authorized by Congress. The new law makes loans for such purposes 
available nation-wide, instead of just in the West as in the past. Also, it 
makes credit easier to get, officials say. That's because lenders now will be 
able to obtain Government insurance on loans they issue. 

You can ask for a Government-insured private loan, or a direct Government 
loan, only if regular credit isn't available locally on reasonable terms. 

A similiar program for soil-conservation loans gets under way about October l. 





ROTC. Boys going to ROTC summer camps or on other ROTC active-duty 
training now will have the same insurance coverage regular servicemen get. 
That's provided in a law newly signed by the President. If their 
active-duty training is 14 days or more, they receive the protection of the 
Government's $10,000 death indemnity payable to beneficiaries. If for more 
than 30 days, they become eligible to apply for regular GI life insurance 
within 120 days after their active-duty training is completed. 


COMMUNITY CHEST. With October the month for Community Chest drives over 
most of the nation, here's a contribution angle you may not have considered: You 
can make a gift of securities to your Community Chest, and claim as an income 
tax deduction their full market value at the time of the gift--even though you 
paid much less for them. And you avoid liability for tax on the gain you 
otherwise would realize if you sold the securities. 





HEART ATTACKS. Keeping active physically seems to be pretty good insurance 
against serious heart attacks. So reports Dr. Percy Stocks, of Wales, before an 
international meeting of pathologists in Washington, D.C. It's true, he says, 
that exercising can be overdone by the middle-aged male. But mild exercise 
regularly engaged in--even as mild as walking--may be the necessary aid to good 
circulation that seems involved in helping prevent fatal attacks, he adds. Dr. 
Stocks reached his conclusion after reviewing studies involving millions of men. 





PLENTIFUL FOODS. Here are foods the Department of Agriculture says you can 
expect to find in plentiful supply, at favorable prices, in October: 

Cheese. Beef. Turkeys, especially smaller birds popular for family meals. 
Eggs. Rice. Haddock and shrimp. Young fryers and broilers. 
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1931—Pioneer Du Mont 
cathode-ray picture tube. 



















A new gift of VISION for modern man... 


First comes vision, then development, then fulfillment. From the fountains 
of Du Mont vision flow achievements to enrich the world. 


Dr. Allen B. Du Mont foresaw the great future of television when he 
perfected his pioneer cathode-ray tube in 1931. 


From that tube he developed the priceless gift of the Du Mont Laboratories 
to mankind . . . all-electronic television, presented to the public in 1938. 


Today modern television, pioneered by Du Mont, brings the richest daily 
entertainment in history within the reach and means of almost every home. 
And wherever television goes, the people receive new vision too, for better 
living and fuller citizenship. 


Now again, Du Mont Television looks beyond past 
successes ... producing, this year, the first practical 
large-screen color television tubes, to advance the 
whole industry’s progress. It is through vision, 
development, and achievement, such as this, that 
Du Mont continues to be “‘first with the finest in 
television”... as in all telectronics for the home, 
industry, science and national defense! 


Write for free 40-page booklet,““THE STORY OF TELEVISION”, 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J . 


1938—Pioneer Du Mont 
television receiver. 


1954—Modern Du Mont Teleset.* 
® 
VISION IS THE D DIMENSION 
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AIR Parcel Post 


flies with the Air Mail 


SAFE AS CAN BE! Gets care- 
ful priority treatment all 
the way — may be Insured, 
Registered, sent C.O.D. or 
Special Delivery. 


FAST AS CAN BE! Goes coast- 
to-coast overnight. Speedy 
Overseas service, too, at 
reasonable rates. 


CONVENIENCE PLUS! Prompt 
delivery direct to the door. 
No bothersome forms — no 
extra cost for enclosing a 
letter. 


AIR PARCEL POST builds pres- 
tige —- customers appreciate 
this special attention. 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 


AIR Parcel Post 


® and Air Mail 


Advertisement by 


as a public service 


the Scheduled Airlines 


for the U.S. Post Office 


WAARARAAAAA VNB ABABA 


=—We’ve Been Asked:= 


WHO’S TAXED AS 
“HEAD OF HOUSE” 














® More people can save taxes 
now by claiming to be “heads 
of households.” 


® Changes in tax law aid many 
who are unmarried but sup- 
port members of their family. 


A broader meaning is given to the 
term “‘head of househo!d” in the 
new tax law. Just who now quali- 
fies as head of household for tax- 
saving purposes? 

Broadly speaking, anybody without a 
wife or husband who provides a home 
for a child or else for another close rela- 
tive who is a dependent. Specifically, a 
head of household is an unmarried per- 
son, a widower, widow or divorced or 
legally separated person who provides 
more than half the cost of maintaining a 
home for a close relative or one of certain 
other people. It’s the rules regarding the 
costs of keeping the home and the situa- 
tion of these other people that decide 
whether a taxpayer qualifies as head 
of household. 


What's the value of being head of 
household? 

The value is that one recognized as 

head of household gets about half of 

the benefit of income splitting, for tax 

purposes, enjoyed by a married couple. 

The saving can be important. 


Does the person qualifying a tax- 
payer as a head of household 
always have to live in the tax- 
payer's home? 

Not always, but in most cases he does. 

That’s where an important change in 

tax policy is made by the new tax law. 

Now, a son or daughter who provides 

more than half of the support of a 

dependent parent can claim the status 

of head of household even though the 
parent lives in another house—or even 
in another city. But the son or daughter 
must maintain a home for the parent 
that is the latter’s principal place of 
residence. Heretofore, this parent had to 
live in the home of the son or daughter. 

Thousands of taxpayers will benefit un- 

der this change. 


Must a relative living with you 
always be a dependent to make 
you household head? 

In many cases he is a legal dependent, 

but that does not always have to be the 

case. For example, the person living 
(Continued on page 95) 





it costs less 

to do it right 
than 

to do it over 


economize with 


longer-lasting 


BYERS 


WROUGHT 
IRON 
PIPE 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON’”’ 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











50,000 FIRMS 
SPECIFY 
SPEED SWEEP 





Sweeps faster, cleaner, ‘. 
Outlasts Ordinary Brushes 3 to 1! 


WRITE FOR STYLES, SIZES AND PRICES TODAY 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


530 N. 22ND ST., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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We've Been Asked: 





... Cousins don’t count in 
head-of-household test 


with you may be your unmarried son 
or daughter, or stepchild or adopted 
child or one of their children or grand- 
children, and you still can claim head-of- 
household status even if you do not sup- 
port this person. He may even have 
more than $600 of income a year. Thus, 
an unmarried descendant who gives you 
head-of-household status need not be a 
dependent. But he must live in your 
home where you provide more than half 
the maintenance cost. He can pay part 
of the upkeep of the home, so long as you 
pay more than half. 


Suppose your child or grandchild is 
away at school? 

Your home can still be his legal resi- 

dence, making you head of household. 


Other than a child or grandchild, 
must the person living with you be 
a dependent? 
Yes. That means that you will have to 
provide more than half of his support, 
including food, clothing, medical serv- 
ices and such. He cannot have income 
of $600 or more. And, for you to be offi- 
cial head’ of household, he'll have to 
meet the usual family-relationship tests 
of tax law that apply in claiming a per- 
son as a dependent. A cousin, however, 
cannot qualify a taxpayer as a head of 


household. 


What's included in the cost of 
maintaining a home? 

Generally speaking, in figuring whether 
you pay more than half the cost of main- 
taining a home so as to qualify as head 
of household, you consider the cost as 
covering such things as property taxes, 
mortgage interest, rent, utility charges, 
upkeep and repairs, property insurance 
and food eaten in the house. Expenses 
not considered as costs of maintaining 
a household include expenditures for 
clothing, education, medical treatment, 
vacations, life insurance and transporta- 
tion for members of the household. 


When do the tax changes apply? 
Right now. Changes apply in making 
out income returns for 1954. 


The principle of income splitting by 
heads of households, for tax purposes, is 
not entirely new. It started in 1952, and 
since then some taxpayers have been able 
to benefit by reducing their income taxes. 
But Congress has tried to answer some 
complaints of inequities, so that more 
unmarried taxpayers will be able to take 
advantage of partial income splitting on 
their returns this year. 
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The Best Buy In 
Office Chairs is COSCO! 










You'll agree Cosco 
out-values ’em all 
...at the price 


-euvena those far AY 


Here’s the Secret of So Much 
Chair for So Little Money 


When you buy Cosco Chairs, you don’t 
pay hidden profits. Unlike other manu- 
facturers, Cosco does not buy chair parts 
from suppliers and then assemble them. 
Except for the casters, Cosco mass 
produces all the component parts in their 
chairs. That’s why—for only $32.50*— 
Cosco can idtter as many luxury 
features as other chairs priced up to 
$65.00! Get the full story. Mail the 
coupon today. 


=sigs $350 


—and it’s so comfortable! 


Z 
i 


— — Please attach coupon to your letterhead-— 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 1 
’ Dept.US-9, Columbus, Indiana 





*$34.45 in Texas 
ae ll hy ey a 
me 2). Other mode! . Please send me complete information about Cosco office 
also available. ~ chairs and detailed Buy-A-Gram Charts. | am capecially 
{interested in: 
| Secretarial Chairs 0 Executive Chairs 0 
Conference Chairs 0 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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How long will the building 
boom continue? 

The answer, based on contracts 
being signed: The end is nowhere 
in sight. 

A new record in 1954 is cer- 
tain. Another in 1955 is possible. 
This study shows you why. 


The construction industry will be 
going at a record pace through the 
rest of this year and on into 1955. 

Enough contracts already are on the 
books of building contractors to guaran- 
tee that cheerful prospect. 

So one big business that has defied 
the recession is still strong enough to 
lend a helping hand to any general re- 
covery that gets under way this autumn. 

A year ago it seemed that building, 
like farming, autos, steel and other im- 
portant segments of the economy, would 
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THE BIG UPTURN 


BILLION 


IN CONSTRUCTION 


Contract awards in 37 States - 
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$9.7 po ly i 


be going down instead of up. Fewer new 
houses were being started. Government 
officials estimated the amount of money 
spent on construction in 1954 would be 
about 2 per cent less than in 1953, a 
record year, Private economists foresaw 
a dip of 3 or 4 per cent. 

Instead, in 1954 a new record is being 
set for the ninth year in a row. Govern- 
ment officials now think at least 36.2 bil- 
lions will be spent on buildings, roads 
and other construction projects by the 
end of the year. That would compare 
with 35.3 billions in 1958. 

This newest forecast seems conserv- 
ative in view of the actual rate of 
construction in the first eight months 
of the year—a rate of 36.5 billions a 
year, according to the Government 
calculation. 

Thus, an increase of 3 per cent or 
more is possible, instead of the drop of 
2 to 4 per cent that was expected. 

This boom has continued without ma- 
jor interruption since 1946. A city officer 
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BUILDING BOOM 
GETTING BIGGER 


in Denver declares, “It looks as if the ab- 
normal has become the normal.” 

How long can the record-setting pace | 
continue? There is, of course, no assur- 
ance that 1955 will see another record 
set. This much is sure, however: The new 
year will start with construction strong, 
for the end of the building boom is not 
yet in sight. 

This is shown by the contract figures. 
They indicate the work that lies ahead 
and the willingness of individuals, com- 
panies and government bodies to go on 
spending for construction. 

The chart on this page indicates a 14 
per cent increase—1954 over 1953—in 
the value of building and engineering 
contracts awarded in 37 States east of the 
Rockies in the first eight months, as com- 
piled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
nationally known for its reports on the 
construction industry. 

Contracts in August were the highest 
ever recorded by Dodge for that month 

(Continued on page 98) 5 
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New contracts are being signed at a record rate 
for work to be carried out in the coming months. 
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iT’S TIME TO CALL 


IMPROVEMENT 






You'll soon be able to dial a long distance call from coast-to- 
coast — another of the constant improvements of our modern age. 
Plug-in appliances now simplify household work. New machines 
speed production. Automobiles and essential trucks are designed 
for swift, safe, sure transportation. 

It’s a shame our roads haven't kept pace with the advance of 
science and industry. This morning some people drank cream- 
less coffee because the milkman was caught in a traffic snarl. 
Others were late at the office again because the bus had to crawl 
along narrow Main Street. Some left their cars at home because 
they dreaded today’s death-trap traffic. 

Many of our roads are antiquated — cannot accommodate the 
traffic. They were built years ago for 20,000,000 vehicles. Today, 
almost three times as many cars and essential trucks must use 
them. 

It’s high time we get improved roads. Our taxes are paying for 
them. Join the call to bring our streets and highways up-to-date 
. - . “Good roads are everybody's business.” 


The American Trucking Industry 
THE A.T. A. FOUNDATION, INC. 


Advertisement sponsored by TRAILMOBILE inc. 


Trailer Sales and Service from Coast-to-Coast in the United States and Canada 











Some people take 
‘whatever they're offered 








and some people ask 
for what they want 














FOR THE FINEST QUALITY 
MOTOR OIL MADE - 


ASK FOR 


‘QUAKER 
STATE 


Li leh ge) =) OIL 





WHY RISK TROUBLE, when you can get 
sure engine protection just by say- 
ing “Quaker State, please!”’ Refined 
from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil, nature’s best. Stable, long- 
lasting, economical —the result of 
over 50 years of constant improve- 
ment. Ask for Quaker State by name! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association | 
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Special Report 





...Behind the boom: more 
people, higher standards 


and 11 per cent higher than in August, 
1953. 

Home building accounts for the big- 
gest part of that gain, dollarwise. For 
the eight-month period, residential con- 
tracts were 23 per cent larger than they 
were in the same portion of 1953. 

Government estimates indicate that 
new homes are being started at a rate 
of more than a million a year. 

Another big gain has occurred in con- 
tracts for schools, hospitals and churches. 
Together, these three types of building 
bulk larger than all commercial and in- 
dustrial building combined. 

Commercial contracts are also big. 
Stores, shopping centers and office build- 
ings are being planned and built at a rec- 
ord rate. Contracts for factories and other 
industrial structures are smaller than they 
were last year. But more money is being 
pledged for roads and utilities, such as 
electric power, water and sewage. 

Behind the boom lie two basic factors 
that can keep it going for a long time, 
in the view of Thomas S. Holden, vice 
chairman of the Dodge concern. He 
stresses the rapid growth in population 
and steady rise in living standards. 

The U.S. is acquiring enough new 
people each week to inhabit the city of 
Joliet, Ill.; enough each year to duplicate 
St. Louis, Memphis, Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati combined, enough in 10 years 
to populate Canada and Cuba. 

Out of this long-term growth comes 
an average of about 700,000 new house- 
holds each year seeking dwelling units 
of some kind. 

Right now, marriages are becoming 
fewer, because of the small baby crop 
of depression years, now at the marry- 
ing age, and this trend has given housing 
economists some worry. But offsetting 
trends are showing up. Customs are 
changing. 

More young single people are mov- 
ing away from their families into room- 
ing houses and apartments. Older people 
are more inclined to keep house for 
themselves instead of living with their 
married children. So the demand for 
dwelling places is stronger than marriage 
figures suggest. 

The bumper baby crop of recent years 
also contributes to the demand. Mr. 
Holden reasons that many newlyweds 
moved into two-bedroom houses after 
World War II. Now they have children 
and find they need larger homes. They 
may be able to sell their small houses to 
older couples who want to live inde- 
pendently. 

The Dodge figures definitely indicate 

(Continued on page 99) 





MODEL 66 


‘%S xX 
PERFORMANCE! 


Performance! That’s an uncommon 


i] 


| quality to talk about in a chair. But 


the Harter 66 is an uncommon chair. It’s 
made to perform. And, in an office, 
that means it improves your performance 
as well as your comfort at work. 


Correct design of the 66 encourages 
good posture habits... actually helps 
you look and feel younger. Precise 
handwheel adjustments fit this chair 


| exactly to you... give you superlative 


instead of just average comfort. Your 
choice of fine upholsteries and metal 
finishes for the final touch of quality. 
Write for informative booklet, 
“Posture Seating Makes Sense.” We’ll 
send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORP., 904 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mich. 











CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not 
less than two weeks prior to the date change 
becomes effective. Send the address at which 
copies are now being received and the new 
address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulati 
435 Parker Avenue 





Dayton 1, Ohio 











WHY YOU’LL LIKE TO STAY AT 


~The, | 
[ot (( Haltom 


ahOne ae 


You can always do a better job next day 
when you’ve been able to relax in the com- 
fort of this fine hotel. Teletype: BA263. 
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...New homes add to need 
for stores and schools 


a trend toward larger, more costly 
houses. 

At the same time, there is a noticeable 
demand for more-modern living—more- 
convenient floor plans, more gadgets, 
and air-conditioning. 

These demands are strong enough to 
make the nation’s builders quite confi- 
dent about their ability to build and sell. 
Custom building of one house for use 
by the owner of the land has not in- 
creased much in the last year. But build- 
ing for sale, by the so-called speculative 
builder, has taken a big jump. 

In the wake of home building comes 
the need for stores, schools, hospitals, 


churches, bigger water systems and bet- 





... the ninth big year 


ter sewage disposal. A hundred new 
homes may be absorbed by a commu- 
nity without adding to these facilities. 
But, by the time a thousand homes have 
been built and occupied, expansion of 
everything is almost unavoidable. 
Thus, there is a lag in this type of 
commercial and government construc- 
tion. The lag was aggravated by federal 
restrictions during the Korean war. Now 
it is being overcome, but slowly. 
Schoolrooms are not being provided 
fast enough to take care of the needs of 
the last half of this decade, according 
to federal experts. The road-building 
program is slated for a big increase. 
Water systems in many communities are 
now proving inadequate. 
Mr. Holden believes the U. S. can con- 
tinue to absorb about a million new homes 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Get sound comfort 








eed morale and efficiency in your 
office by adding smart good-looks 
and the comfort of quiet. Just remodel 
with a Gold Bond Acoustimetal ceiling. 
Your money will go twice as far because 
the cost is little or no more than remodel- 
ing without the extra benefit of sound 
conditioning. And the entire job can be 
done over the weekend! 

Acoustimetal combines sound-absorb- 
ing mineral wool pads with perforated 
steel casings to eliminate distracting noise. 


The light-reflecting baked enamel finish 










with Gold Bond 


‘Sound Conditioning 


adds streamlined modern appearance, too. 
And the incombustible units are easily 
cleaned and repainted without loss of 
sound absorption. 

Consult your Gold Bond Acoustical 
Contractor for remodeling advice. Have 
him show you the fz// line of Gold Bond 
Acoustical Products and recommend the 
one that best fits your requirements. Look 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book 
under “Acoustical Contractors,” or mail 
this coupon today! National Gypsum Co., 
325 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Gold Bond— America’s COMPLETE line of Sound Conditioning Materials 





Acoustifibre Econacoustic Acoustimetal 





Travacoustic Perforated Asbestos Thermacoustic 


NATIONAL GYPSUM CO., Dept. US-94, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation: 

O Free copy of “The Decibel” — © Name ofthe Gold Bond 
12 page booklet i 
cessful sound-conditioning jobs. 


Acoustical Contractor 
nearest me. 


icturing suc- 


“" Gold Bon’ 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 








“GEOGRAPHY? .. . who cares!” 


The Industrial Executiye cares, Sonny. He can’t escape 
the facts of geography. Iowa’s Strategic Location, 
its transportation facilities by river, rail, airway or 
highway, combine to make it the natural hub of 
an ever greater industrial empire. 

Yes, Strategic Iowa is the land of industrial 
opportunity. A good place to live and work. No 
other state enjoys the natural advantages Iowa 
offers Industry. Transportation, labor, utilities, 
raw materials and a friendly government all 
work together for industrial development. 

Write today for your copy of 
“Industry’s Road to Opportunity.” 
462 Central National Building, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 































In the center of the great midwest — 
lowa is today’s Strategic ;Location for 
industries seeking a greater share of 
the rich midwest market. 














rrbapteg TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
g_| Crour-the Worle Shoppers Chis 
: ng 


Out of city traffic 
... yet right in the 
heart of town! 


This Exquisite 6-Piece Set 
/ Of Florentine Silver 


Send no money now or later for this unusual Floren- 
tine Silver Set. It’s yours FREE for joining the 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club. Your Set was 
hand-made in Florence, Italy, with skilled techniques 
going back to the time of Michelangelo. Each piece 
has a different Renaissance design, and handles are 
tooled in Florentine bas-relief. As a member, each 
month you will receive a wonderful surprise gift sent 
to you direct from a different foreign country, post- 
paid, duty-free—accompanied by a colorful brochure 





E. L. SEFTON, President describing your gift! Send no money; simply write 
tl i P us and we will enroll you, billing you as follows until 

. you decide to cancel: [J $5.00 every 2 months; 

42nd Street at Lexington (C0 $9.00 every 4 months; [) $12.00 every 6 months or 
Avenue on Manhattan's () $22.00 every 12 months. Be sure to specify plan 
Midtown East Side you choose. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write now while 


this Florentine Silver Set is FREE for joining. 


Bh ce ST NST SST «=AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
Se F. 242-F,71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 
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Special Report 





... Change in money policy 


was boost to home building 


a year and all the other facilities that go 
with them for an indefinite period. A rush 
of speculation, pushing home construc- 
tion way above that rate, might lead to a 
temporary surplus and setback, he be- 
lieves, but there is no sign of this as yet. 

Easy credit is the big reason why the 
home-building boom started up again 
after a brief slowdown in 1953. 

In the spring of last year, the Gov- 
ernment policy was to keep money tight. 
Builders had trouble raising funds to 
build and arranging mortgages to cover 
sales. Residential construction slowed 
down a bit. 

The tightness was ended by the Gov- 
ernment last summer. Interest rates on 
mortgages have come down. Insurance 
companies have earmarked more money 
for mortgages and investment in com- 
mercial properties. New legislation has 
made it easier for home buyers to get 
long terms with low down payments. 

Contract awards for residential build- 
ing reflected the change in federal money 
policy. 

Looking ahead, here is what one of 
the top economists in the industry thinks 
may happen in 1955: 

Commercial building may slacken 
somewhat. Industrial building is 
likely to pick up, especially if there 
is a general business recovery. Home 
building will continue at about the 
1954 level. More money will be 
spent for roads, schools, churches 
and hospitals. Net result: another big 
year, conceivably bigger than 1954. 
Of course, war or unforeseen financial 

trouble might change the whole prospect. 
But the foregoing is one expert appraisal 
of the outlook as it now appears. 

Local variations are showing up 
within the boom. 

In Michigan, contracts for construc- 
tion have run 50 per cent greater than 
in 1953. The gain is 46 per cent in 
Kentucky, 31 per cent in Iowa and 8 per 
cent in Illinois. Contracts are at a record 
level in New York and New Jersey. 

Thus, heavy building is ahead in these 
States in the coming months. In Mich- 
igan, construction helps offset the drop 
in auto employment. 

On the other hand, contracts are about 
1 per cent smaller in Massachusetts than 
they were last year. They are down 13 
per cent in Ohio. 

These variations are being noted by 
politicians as well as economists, for 
local business conditions can influence 
elections. For the country as a whole, 


however, continuation of the building 


boom means there is a lot of under- 
lying strength and confidence. 
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PORTABLE GCA ROOSTS UNCLE SAM’S NIGHTHAWKS 


1. ARRIVING at Alexandria Air 2. ASSEMBLING and orienting to 3. BRIEFING takes place prior to 

Force Base, Louisiana for the recent runway is accomplished in minutes. Project Nighthawk tests of SPAR ac- 

Project Nighthawk, SPAR (super pre- Low cost and lightweight, SPAR was curacy. Rugged as it is reliable, SPAR 

cision approach radar) is unloaded developed to provide ground control incorporates all modern developments 

directly from military transport. approach landing equipment for com- to permit operation under worst pos- 
mercial and military airports. sible weather conditions. 


4, WHOOSHING jet comes in on 
the button. In thousands of landings in 
all types of weather, SPAR has guided 
Convair-Liners, jets and private planes 
to within inches of runway centerline. 
Yet SPAR costs 1/5th the price of any 
other existing GCA landing system and 
needs only one man to operate. 


THIS IS SPAR IN ACTION 


With the introduction and proven performance of SPAR, every airport 
can now afford to boast an instrument field. 

If bad weather is causing loss of revenue for your airport and community, 
contact us for SPAR details. Address inquiries for export sales to Bendix Inter- 
national Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 


For creative developments in the field of electronics . . . watch LFE 


LABORATORY FOR ELECTRONICS, INC. 


75 Pitts Street Boston 14, Mass. 





Australian Leading Lady... 





AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


SS 


Elizabeth Collins is one of three 
(of a crew of ten) who serve you on this 
Australia-bound Super Constellation. And 
such service! 

Fly *Qantas either First Class—sleeper- 
chairs and champagne suppers; or Tourist— 
the class of its class, on the only trans- 
Pacific Super Constellation service. Fly from 
San Francisco via Hawaii and Fiji (connec- 
tions to Tahiti, Samoa). After just one night 
in the air, you’re in Aucklandt or Sydney! 

May we suggest you ask your travel 
agent or any Qantas or BOAC office for 
details? 











* Pronounce Q as in Quoaff (as in champagne) 


UCLELD 


tin association with Tasman Empire Airways Ltd. 











rE 


SERVES INDUSTRY 
AND GOVERNMENT 


| TODAY WITH 
_§ TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGY 
VITRO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


—ceramic colors, chemical products 
VITRO URANIUM COMPANY 
—uranium ore processing 
VITRO RARE METALS COMPANY 
—refining and recovery 
VITRO LABORATORIES 
—chemical and physical research, 
process and system development 
VITRO ENGINEERING DIVISION 


—design, engineering, construction 
management, plant operation 


Vitra 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y 
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> 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





OIL-GAS LEASES. You can now 

make a bid to lease oil, gas and 
sulphur lands on the outer continental 
shelf in the Gulf of Mexico off the coast 
of Louisiana. The bids are invited by 
the Department of Interior and will be 
opened October 13. Similar bids will be 
requested later for submerged land off 
the coast of Texas. 


* * * 


REAL ESTATE. You can probably 

look for faster action by the Govern- 
ment in disposing of its surplus real 
estate. That is because of a new law 
authorizing the General Services Ad- 
ministration to use part of the proceeds 
from sale of surplus real property to pay 
fees of appraisers, auctioneers and 
brokers, and advertising and survey costs. 


* * * 


GIFT TAX. You can take a deduc- 

tion, in figuring a gift tax, for dona- 
tions to a foundation organized for 
charitable purposes even though part of 
the foundation’s earnings is used to pay 
the salary and expenses of the executive 
secretary of a social-welfare association. 
This is the ruling of the U.S. Tax Court 
in a case where the purpose of the foun- 
dation was to improve the condition of 
the sick, poor and needy. 


* * * 


SECURITIES RULES. You can tell the 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion what you think of its proposal to 
change its Rule 133, excluding certain 
cases from SEC registration and pros- 
pectus requirements. This is the first 
proposal of the agency for a change in 
its rules under the new Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. Written comments are 
invited up to September 30. 


* * * 


“UNION SHOP” CONTRACT. You 

can sometimes ignore a union’s de- 
mand, under a “union shop” contract, 
that you discharge an employe for failure 
to pay union dues. The Labor Board 
holds that a worker was illegally fired 
where the union said he failed to make 
satisfactory arrangements to pay his back 
dues. The Board finds that the employe 
had repeatedly offered to pay, but that 
the union had refused to accept the 
money. 
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DISCHARGES. You can probably fire 
an employe without violating the 
Taft-Hartley Act if he breaks company 
rules by leaving a production line with- 
out permission. In a split decision, the 
National Labor Relations Board upholds 
the action of an employer in discharging 
two workers who left their production 
jobs to complain about the way their 
grievances were being handled. 


* * * 


FOREIGN AID. You can sometimes 

get help from the U.S. Government 
in paying ocean-freight costs on foreign- 
aid shipments. The Foreign Operations 
Administration offers this assistance in 
certain cases. 


* * * 


EXCISE TAX. You cannot, as a 

luggage merchant, fail to collect an 
excise tax to cover such fittings and 
accessories as empty boxes, bottles and 
jars for holding creams, powders, lotions 
and other cosmetics. In announcing this 
ruling, the Internal Revenue Service 
adds that taxable accessories for luggage 
do not include such articles as combs, 
hair brushes, mirrors and manicure im- 
plements. 


* *% * 


EXPORT SUBSIDIES. You cannot get 

any more subsidies for the export of 
honey. This program is ended by the 
Agriculture Department. 


* * * 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 

cannot, as an employer, always move 
your plant to another city without get- 
ting in trouble with the Labor Board. 
NLRB finds that an employer locked out 
and discharged employes, in violation 
of the Taft-Hartley law, when he shifted 
his plant 17 miles to another location in 
a move to defeat unionizing activities. 


* * * 


UNION-SECURITY CONTRACT. 

You cannot count on the Labor 
Board’s throwing out the union-security 
clause of a “union shop” contract just 
because it does not specify a period of 
grace for nonmember employes to join 
the union. The Board rules that such a 
contract clause was not invalidated by 
failure to provide that employes had 
30 days to join the union. A group of 
nonmember workers, who were fired for 
nonpayment of dues, claimed that their 
discharge was discriminatory. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wor.tp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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The South Carolina State Development Board maintains a com- 
plete staff of competent research men, engineers, and industrial 
specialists, solely to conduct investigations of all possible plant 
sites in South Carolina. They are equipped to give you all informa- 
tion including topographical, highway, transportation, power and 
utility maps; data sheets on cities, counties, sites, labor, climate, 
taxes and government. You can have factual information on any 
industrial site in the state—from one source. 

Providing assistance to new industry is one of the primary jobs 
of the Development Board. In addition to factual information, 
the Board offers other personal services to 
help prospective plants locate favorably. 

All replies in strict confidence, of course. 










Write, wire or telephone LD 94 today. 


L.W. Bishop, Director 
State Development Board, Dept. US-9 
Columbia, South Carolina 


PSYoys aa tm Ot- Fach iat: 


STATE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
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After the U.S. Supreme Court declared racial segrega- 
tion in public schools unconstitutional, the State of Florida 
conducted opinion polls of white and Negro leaders and 
made other studies of problems expected to follow the 
decision. Results were issued on Aug. 25, 1954, in a docu- 
ment titled “Problems of School Desegregation in Florida: 
A Progress Report.” Following is the full text of the “General 
Conclusions”: 


1. On the basis of data from all relevant sources included 
in this study, it is evident that in Florida white leadership 
opinion with reference to the Supreme Court's decision is 
far from being homogeneous. Approximately one fourth of 
the white leaders polled agree, in principle, with the decision. 
There is, on the other hand, a minority (approximately 30 
per cent) who violently disagree with the decision to the ex- 
tent that they would refuse to co-operate with any move to 
end segregation or would actively oppose it. 

2. A large majority of the Negro leaders acclaim the 
-ecision as being right. 

3. Only a small minority of leaders of both races advocate 
immediate, complete desegregation. White leaders, if they 
accept the idea that segregation should be ended eventually, 
tend to advocate a very gradual, indefinite transition period, 
with a preparatory period of education. Negroes tend to 
advocate a gradual transition, but one beginning soon and 
.asting over a much shorter period of time. 

4. There are definite variations between regions, counties, 
ommunities and sections of communities in the expectation 
hat desegregation can be accomplished, even gradually, 
without conflict and public disorder. The analysis of trends 
in Negro registration and voting in primary elections shows 
similar variations in the extent to which Negroes have availed 
themselves of the right to register and vote. At least some of 
these variations in voting behavior must be accounted for by 
white resistance to Negro political participation. This indi- 
cates that there are regional variations not only in racial 
attitudes but in overt action. 

5. While a minority of both white and Negro leaders ex- 
pect serious violence to occur if desegregation is attempted, 
there is a widespread lack of confidence in the ability of 
peace officers to maintain law and order if serious violence 
does start. This is especially true of the peace officers them- 
selves. 
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A REPORT BY FLORIDA 
ON SEGREGATION 














IN SCHOOLS 





This has important implications. While it is true that 
expressed attitudes are not necessarily predictive of actual 
behavior, there seems little doubt that there is a minority of 
whites who would actively and violently resist desegregation, 
especially immediate desegregation, It has been concluded 
from the analysis of experiences with desegregation in other 
areas, “A small minority may precipitate overt resistance or 
violent opposition to desegregation in spite of general ac- 
ceptance or accommodation by the majority.” 

6. Opposition of peace officers to desegregation, lack of 
confidence in their ability to maintain law and order in the 
face of violent resistance, and the existence of a positive 
relationship between these two opinions indicates that less 
than firm, positive action to prevent public disorder might 
be expected from many of the police, especially in some 
communities. Elected officials, county and school, also show 
a high degree of opposition. Yet it has been pointed out, 
again on the basis of experience in other States, that the 
accomplishment of efficient desegregation with a minimum 
of social disturbance depends upon: 

a. A clear and unequivocal statement of policy by 
leaders with prestige and other authorities. 

b. Firm enforcement of the changed policy by 
authorities and persistence in the execution of this 
policy in the face of initial resistance. 

c. A willingness to deal with violations, attempted 
violations and incitement to violations by a resort to the 
law and strong enforcement action. 

d. A refusal of the authorities to resort to, engage in 
or tolerate subterfuges, gerrymandering or other devices 
for evading the principles and the fact of desegregation. 

e. An appeal to the individuals concerned in terms 
of their religious principles of brotherhood and _ their 
aeceptance of the American traditions of fair play and 
equal justice. 

It may be concluded that the absence of a firm, enthusiastic 
public policy of making desegregation effective would create 
the type of situation in which attitudes would be most likely 
to be translated into action. (Experience shows that where 
the steps listed above have been taken, predictions of serious 
social disturbances have not been borne out.) 

7. In view of white feelings that immediate desegregation 
would not work and that to require it would constitute 
(Continued on page 106) 
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There’s a P-K Screw for: ‘wetal-to metal « metal, to- plastics « wetal to wood « plastied -to- plastieg ° plastics -to- wooed « Wood to wood, 





iS 
automation 
halted at your 
assembly 
line? 


The fasteners you use can often bring you the economies of “automation” assembly 





Even production experts are amazed at the way one manual 


operation after another can be eliminated in modern high-speed PARKER-KALON 17: origina 


plants. Only the assembly phase of production continues to Self-tapping Screws, Cold-forged socket screws and 
resist automation in many industries. And, frankly, the least other fasteners 


responsive part of the assembly line has been ‘‘fastening.”’ 

Nevertheless, many manufacturers have learned that great progress e te 
can be made. While many operations must continue to be ib 
manual, the use of specialized fasteners can eliminate many 
operations. The Self-tapping Screw, for example, which 
Parker-Kalon originated, does away with the need for tapping, 
nuts, lock washers, soldering, inserts. 

Talk to a Parker-Kalon assembly engineer about the ideal 
fastener for your products. He may also be able to suggest automatic 
equipment which can eliminate many operations and parts. Parker-Kalon Division 


Then, your nearby P-K distributor is always at your service with GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION . 


supplies and good production counsel, 200 Varick Street * New York 14, New York 


———— 
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BALTIMORE EXPERIMENT: Second-grader 
Charles Thompson (below) goes to school 
with 39 white pupils as his classmates 





MRS. THOMPSON SENDS HIM OFF 





~Photos courtesy of The Baltimore Sun 


AFTER-SCHOOL GATHERING 








a negation of local autonomy, it may be postulated that 
the chances of developing firm official and, perhaps, 
public support for any program of desegregation would 
be maximized by a decree which would create the 
feeling that the Court recognizes local problems and 
will allow a gradual transition with some degree of local 
determination. 

8. There isa strong likelihood that many white children 
would be withdrawn from public schools by their parents 
and sent to private schools. It seems logical, however, that 
this practice would be confined primarily to families in the 
higher income brackets. As a result, a form of social-economic 
class segregation might be substituted for racial segregation 
in education. 


RACIAL “MISUNDERSTANDING” 


9. It is evident that a vast area of misunderstanding as to 
each other’s feelings about segregation exists between the 
races, with white leaders believing Negroes to be much more 
satisfied with segregation than Negroes are and with Negro 
leaders believing that whites are much more willing to accept 
desegregation gracefully than whites are. Hence a logical 
first step towards implementing the principle set forth by the 
Court, and one suggested by both whites and Negroes, would 
seem to be the taking of positive, co-operative steps to bridge 
this gap and establish better understanding between the 
two groups. 

10. Although relatively few Negro leaders and teachers 
show concern about the problem, white answers indicate that 
Negro teachers would encounter great difficulty in obtaining 
employment in mixed schools. To the extent that desegrega- 
tion might proceed without parallel changes in attitudes 
towards the employment of Negro teachers in mixed schools, 
economic and professional hardships would be worked on 
the many Negro teachers of Florida. 

11. Since 1940, and particularly since 1947, the State of 
Florida has made rapid and steady progress toward the 
elimination of disparities between white and Negro educa- 
tional facilities, as measured by such tangible factors as 
teacher salaries, current expenditure per pupil, teacher 
qualifications and capital outlay expenditure per pupil. 

12. In spite of the current ambiguity as to the future of 
dual, “separate but equal” school facilities, the State is pro- 
ceeding with an extensive program of construction of new 
school facilities for both white and Negro pupils, with a 
recommended capital outlay of $370 per Negro pupil and 
$210 per white pupil. Both this and the previous finding 
indicate that, while these steps have been taken within the 
framework of a dual educational system, there is a sincere 
desire and willingness on the part of the elected officials and 
the people of Florida to furnish equal education for all 
children. 

13. Available achievement-test scores of white and Negro 
high-school seniors in Florida indicate that, at least in the 
upper grades, many Negro pupils placed in classrooms with 
white pupils would find themselves set apart not only by 
color but by the quality of their work. It is not implied that 
these differences in scores have an innate racial basis, but 
it seems likely that they stem from differences in economic 
and cultural background extending far beyond the walls of 
the segregated school into areas of activity not covered 
by this decision. 

14. Interracial meetings and co-operative activities already 
engaged in by teachers and school administrators in many 
countries demonstrate steps that can be, and are being, 
taken voluntarily and through local choice to contribute to 
the development of greater harmony and understanding be- 
tween whites and Negroes in Florida communities. 
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STOCKS that have never missed 


3] an annual dividend in 25 to 170 years 


ITED’S Annual Report covering stocks on leading Exchanges and Over-the- 
Counter that have paid dividends without a break for 25 to 170 years, is just 
off the press. This list of dependable dividend-payers includes 115 stocks that have 
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missed an annual payment in 170 years. 
Many Sound Issues 
Yield 6% to 8% 


Consider the added income you would realize by placing a 
part of your funds in some of these long-time dividend payers: 


; paid regularly for more than 50 years; 16 for over 100 years, and two that have not 





To make this of immediate value to you, 
our Staff has selected the following issues 
as having special attraction today: 


10 DEFLATED STOCKS 


These issues, with exceptional dividend 


p . 1 . records, priced today as much as 20% 
$5,000 deposited in a bank at 242% yields........ $125 idee 4001 Alda; egennet téuad talons 
$5,000 in the best bonds at 314% produces....... $163 at current price levels. 
$5,000 in common stocks at 6% gives you........ $300 


There are many stocks in this study yielding 6% to 7%. Investors 
willing to take a “business man’s risk” will find long-time dividend- 
payers that yield 7% to 9%. 


From this study of 315 companies with distinguished dividend 
histories, our Staff has made selections to meet any investment require- 
ment. There are attractive low-priced dividend-payers selling from 
10 to 25; new-product stocks with large growth potentials; deflated 
issues selling as much as 20% below 1951 highs; and 
other attractive selections as outlined in 
the right-hand column. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY... 


Accept the liberal offer below, and receive 
this exclusive Report on 315 Outstanding 
Stocks and a 4-Weeks Trial Subscription to 

UNITED Service—an organization with 
34 years’ experience in counselling investors. 
UNITED Business and Investment Reports are 
now used by more individual investors than 
any other Investment Advisory Service. 


To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED 















10 FOR HIGH YIELDS 


Stocks that give you yields up to 8% 
in strongly established companies whose 
current earning power indicates a con- 
tinuance of the generous income return. 


10 STOCKS FAVORED 
BY INSTITUTIONS 


High quality issues, held by bank 
trust departments, pension funds, 
investment trusts and colleges; a 
good cross-section investment in 
American industry. 


10 GROWTH STOCKS 


In the forefront of technical 
progress, with emphasis on re- 
search and substantial reinvest- 
ment of earnings, these long-term 
dividend-pzyers offer rich re- 
wards to patient investors. 








Business and Investment Service to mew readers, we | Name....secsssssseesseseesceseesteeseeneees a ie 
will send this Report on 315 Long-Time Dividend- sieaas ee vccccoves eeeccees TEETETETTETTE TELE TET 
Paying Stocks together with the next four issues of ‘$3 

the weekly UNITED Service...........+eeee00 


Fill in name and address and 


ACT NOW! mail coupon now with only $1. 


Air Mail for the above $1.25 [] 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more businessmen and investors than any other investment advisory service. 











Industry wipes out corrosion 


with Firestone Exon Resins 












LINED WITH VYFLEX L-10* 


TANKS WIN 
EVERY BATTLE 
AGAINST 
CORROSION 


Corrosion costs kept pyramiding at the 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. At temperatures of 80° to 90°, 
solutions of 20% nitric acid-hydrofluoric 
acid quickly ruined each type of costly 
lining tried in the 47-foot “pickling tank.” 
After exhaustive tests of every available 
material, Globe engineers finally hit upon 
Vyfiex L-10* made from Exon 900 series 
resins. This durable vinyl lining ended their 
corrosion problem. Installation was quick, 
simple and less costly than the linings 
previously used. Subsequent maintenance 
and replacement costs have been eliminated! 





* Corrosive chromic acid plating solutions %* Standard 4200 G.P.H. chrome plating solution * At Hoffmann-LaRoche Plant in Nutley, N. J., 
destroyed in 6 months protective surface applied filter with Vyfiex L-10* linings, made by Vyfiex L-10’s* versatility permitted on the spot 

at the Tripp Plating Co., Buffalo. At 150° Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co., of Chicago. relining, without dismantling the huge 

operating temperature, the acid has yet to affect This leading filter manufacturer 6’ x 6’ x 10’ bleach tanks. Thus, installation costs 
tanks since they were lined with Vyfiex L-10*. selected Vyfiex L-10* linings as part of and “‘down” time were greatly reduced. 


. the original construction for this unit. 
installation by Metal Cladding Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. Installation by La Favorite Linings, Inc., Hawthorne, N. J. 


The simple fact is: you can stop corrosion. The tank liners shown above 
are based on only one of the many Exon resins developed by Firestone 

Pie mt A A engineers to answer corrosion problems. 
ene ee VA | Exon polyvinyl chloride resins are the bases for a wide variety of cor- 
Yardville, New Jersey rosion controlling materials. In the form of lightweight structural rigids, 
linings or coatings, these versatile P.V.C. materials have a wide range 
of properties, providing the answer to your specific corrosion problem, 

For details that will interest you in particular, call or write: 


sy 


Firestone 
Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. 21D, POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 





NOTE: Firestone supplies the resin only, does not manufacture the end product. 
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>> Bulging food supplies of the world's surplus producers may come in handy 
during the months ahead. Excessive rainfall has hurt crops abroad. 

Bad floods have recently hit India, East Pakistan and Burma. Thousands 
of square miles have been under water. Burma is hard hit but has a large rice 
carry-over from last season. India and Pakistan probably will have to import 
more food in coming months than they had planned. There have also been serious 
floods in Communist China, affecting important food-producing areas. 

In Europe, heavy rains and cold weather during much of the summer affected 
crops. More sun in the last few weeks has helped, but harvesting is much 
delayed. Under these circumstances, final results are not yet known. But 
it's already clear that the harvests in Western Europe this year will run well 
below last year's high levels. Food imports will have to be stepped up. 








>> To give you a quick picture on crops in important European countries: 

In Britain, grain yields per acre are considerably below the 1953 results, 
with wheat and oats apparently worst off. Wheat imports will have to be in- 
creased but the British don't expect they will have to pay fancy prices in view 
of the world wheat glut. A widespread blight is affecting the potato crop, so 
important to the British diet. Hay crop looks poor. 

In Western Germany, less grain is being harvested than last year and the 
quality is much poorer. Also, potato and hay crops have suffered from rains. 

Denmark has had the worst growing conditions in many years. Grain fields 
are so beaten down that combines don't work well. Scythes are being used. 

The Netherlands and Belgium are harvesting fair-sized grain crops but 
quality is not up to standard. In Sweden, there has been a serious delay in 
harvesting, due to rains. Military service is postponed in order to get crops in. 

France, bothered less by bad weather, has excellent crop prospects and big 
food-export plans. Farm production in Northern Italy has been cut somewhat 
by rains. Still, wheat supplies will be above average because of a large carry- 
over. And imports of hard wheat--used in many Italian dishes--will be increased. 

Over all in Western Europe, these reports indicate a fall-off in both 
quantity and quality of food produced. More wheat than usual will have to be 
fed to animals (especially as hay crops are poor). Less home-grown wheat can 
be milled for human consumption. So, Europeans will be in the market for the 
higher-quality wheats and other bread grains. Luckily, most of Western Europe 
is fairly well heeled right now and can afford additional outlays for food. 

Bad weather in Europe is good news for U.S., Canadian, Australian farmers. 














>> You will be hearing a great deal in the next few weeks about the possibility 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


of making Europe's chief currencies convertible into dollars. 

Convertibility problems will be very much to the fore at the annual 
meeting of the International Monetary Fund in Washington later this month. 

But a significant tip-off to current European thinking on convertibility 
was given at a recent meeting (in Alpbach, Austria) of high-powered bankers 
and financial experts from all over Western Europe. 

Consensus was that convertibility should be striven for but that it 
wouldn't last long unless there were much freer trading conditions between coun- 
tries of the free world. General feeling seemed to be that the U.S. has slipped 
back into protectionist, high-tariff tendencies. Major sources of dollars for 
Europeans are from exports, which may be cut off by U.S. tariff actions, and from 
various forms of U.S. aid, which may be cut off by the U.S. Congress. 

Strong implication was that, under these conditions, moves toward con- 
vertibility of European currencies should be slow and well considered. 

At_the same time, these bankers pointed out, it is the trade discriminations 
and foreign-exchange controls that prevent the free flow of capital within 
Europe. As long as certain European countries have deficits in their dollar 
transactions, they cannot restore convertibility. And as long as their currency 
isn't convertible, they have great difficulty getting foreign credits or loans. 

Point to remember about these Alpbach discussions is that, in the last 
analysis, the chief culprit named seems to be the U.S. tariff policy. 

It's expected that this theme will be pounded in at the Monetary Fund 
meeting and at the trade conferences at Geneva and Rio de Janeiro later in the 
autumn. The Eisenhower Administration will avoid tariff-policy matters until 
the new Congress meets. But 1955 looks like the year of decision on tariffs, 
trade curbs, currency convertibility--all now recognized as closely related. 























>> Canada has been buying less in the U.S. this year than last. This shows up 
especially in textiles, steel products, machinery, automobiles, refrigerators. 

Canadian trade deficit with the U.S., although reduced, still is large. 

But it is more than made up for by American tourist spending (hitting its 
peak in the summer) and by the continuing capital inflow from the U.S. 

Canadian dollar, consequently, continues at a substantial premium over the 
U.S. dollar. The premium (3 per cent last week) worries Canadian officials 
because it encourages imports and hampers exports, thus depressing many indus- 
tries in Canada. The Bank of Canada recently has been trying to hold down the 
Canadian dollar quotation by buying U.S. dollars--without perceptible success. 

New channels are being taken by U.S. capital flowing into Canada this year. 
Most of this inflow in recent years took the form of direct investment in plant, 
equipment or developmental projects, especially in petroleum and mining. But 
this year direct investment has fallen off and there has been a sudden surge 
of U.S. investment in Canadian securities. 

Chief factor accounting for this new interest is the increasing activity 
of American-owned investment companies recently set up to buy Canadian 
securities. These companies' funds already total 100 million U.S. dollars. 
Unusual tax gimmicks make these operations attractive to U.S. investors. 

Buying by these companies, even in the initial stages, is having quite an 
impact on the thin Canadian security markets, as well as on the Canadian dollar. 

Ottawa isn't happy about this new development. Ottawa much prefers 
the solid dollars that go directly into the development of Canada. 
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tHe MARCHA NT frecereewsarre 


World’s 
Greatest Value 
in Calculator 
Performance 







TO MULTIPLY | 

Just - 
1. Enter the multiplicand 

2. Enter the multiplier 

Read your answer in the dials 





A “ONE-TWO” OPERATION IN AUTOMATIC 
MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 


CRORE ROE EERE HEE EE ER EE EE HOHE HOHE TREE EE EH EEREREEH OE EE ESTEE EEE OHT ESHEETS HEHEHE EE EET EEE SHEERS 


MARCHANT’S new FIGUREMATIC is the only 
calculator in its price range that brings you this automatic 
“one-two” operation in both multiplication and division, 
with automatic carriage control as well. After brief 
instruction anyone in your office can operate a 
FIGUREMATIC efficiently. Call the local MARCHANT 
MAN for a time-test on your own work. You'll discover 
that for fast, simple, accurate operation... 


Any way you figure—IT’S MARCHANT! 
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TO DIVIDE 


Just 
1. Enter the dividend 
2. Enter the divisor 


Read your answer in the dials 





Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your 
figurework costs and lighten your figuring burden, 
Mail this coupon with your business letterhead for free... 


Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods. . . . [1 


Descriptive literature on Marchant Calculators . . .« « « O 





MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC., OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





& 


Bathtub for Apples. You’ve heard of a lot of inter- 
esting ways in which stainless steel is used these 
days, and here’s another: a bathtub made of stainless, 
where apples are carefully washed before being pro- 
cessed into baby foods. Stainless steel is unusually 
well-suited to jobs like this because of its high corro- 
sion resistance and unique sanitary properties. 


To Baffle a Burglar or just to find a fuse when the lights go out, 
you want your flashlight to be ready for instant action, in any 
emergency. And steel helps to build such dependability into most 
flashlights. The flashlight itself is 
usually steel, and they’re making 
“sealed-in-steel” flashlight batteries, 
too . . . with full steel protection top, 
bottom, and sides, to assure longer life 
and prevent corrosion of the flashlight. 


How’s the Wiring in Your Home? Ace- 
quate for today’s power needs? Ready 
to supply “juice” for automatic washers 
and dryers, TV sets, summer air condition- 
ing units? It’s been estimated that each 
U.S. home uses more than twice as much 
power today as 10 years ago, that more 
than 34 of our homes are under-wired for 
today’s needs. U.S. Steel manufactures 
electrical wire of every kind to make your ’ . 
home wiring adequate and safe. Here Ss the Newest Thing in vending machines... a 

mechanical marvel that will sell you a carton of fresh cold 
SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. Ji’; milk (or of chocolate or orange drink, for that matter) at 
a full-hour TV program presented every the drop of a coin. Made of USS Steel, the machine is 
other week by United States Steel. Consult ideal for use in schools, factories, parks, hospitals and 
your local newspaper for time and station. other similar locations, 


UNITED STATES STEEL "==" 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. .GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY..TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-1691B 
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IF YOU SELL TO THE GOVERNMENT— 


Eisenhower Says: Give Jobs to Negroes, Too 


It takes more than the lowest 
bid to get a Government contract. 
Bidders also are told to follow 
some new hiring rules. 

Negroes, as well as whites, 
must be hired and given equal 
pay and promotion rights. Other 
minority groups get same break. 
This is the effect of an order 
issued by President Eisenhower. 

Refusal to comply can mean 
loss of billions of dollars’ worth 
of Government business. 


Tighter rules to assure equal job 


opportunities for Negroes and other 
minority groups now are being laid 
down in Washington. As a result, 
business firms that sell to the Gov- 
ernment are risking the loss of bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of business if 
they discriminate against workers be- 
cause of their race, religion, color, or 
national origins. 

Antidiscrimination clauses have been 
in Government contracts since 1941, but 
a new and more restrictive clause now is 
being substituted. President Eisenhower, 
by executive order, is taking steps to 
close loopholes and to see to it that the 
federal policy against discrimination in 
industry is complied with. 

What the President now is saying to 
employers, in effect, is this: 

“Be sure you not only hire Negroes 
and members of other racial and religious 
groups, but also that you do not discrim- 
inate against them in promotions, demo- 
tions, training programs, rates of pay, 
and firings.” (For the text of this new 
antidiscrimination clause, see the box on 
this page.) Subcontractors, as well as 
those selling directly to the Government, 
also are expected to comply. 

Strong measures to enforce this 
policy are available if the Government 
chooses to use them. A contractor found 
guilty of willfully violating the antidis- 
crimination clause might find his contract 
canceled. He could be put on a “de- 
barred-bidders list,” and thus lose his 
chance of getting any more Government 
business. 

Steps as drastic as these have not been 
taken in the past, but they are a threat 
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to force compliance. Officials say that 
contractors practically always comply 
with the Government policy if possible, 
once violations have been called to their 
attention. 

Government contractors, from now on, 
will be required to post conspicuous 
notices on plant bulletin boards inform- 
ing job applicants and employes that dis- 
crimination is barred. These notices are 
expected to invite complaints from work- 
ers who feel they are being discriminated 
against and thus assist Government pur- 
chasing “agencies in enforcing com- 
pliance. 

Mr. Eisenhower's new order does not 
mean that an army of inspectors soon is 
to pour out of Washington to police 
every one of the plants that is producing 
the 30 billion dollars’ worth of goods 
that the Government buys in a year. It 
does mean, that under the President’s 
prodding, Government purchasing agen- 
cies will be expected to pay closer at- 
tention to employment practices of con- 
tractors. It also is expected to encourage 
complaints of discrimination from Negro 
organizations and other groups. Without 
complaints, the agencies are not in the 
habit of looking hard for violations. 

This latest pressure for less discrimina- 
tion is coming from a top-level group 
known as the Committee on Government 
Contracts. This Committee was appoint- 
ed by President Eisenhower and is 
headed by Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon. It fixes policies and receives and 
checks complaints. 

There is no over-all set of ground 
rules for all Government contractors to 


follow. Each purchasing agency is re- 
sponsible for carrying out the nondis- 
crimination policy. In what follows, how- 
ever, you get a general outline of points 
that will be most closely watched. 

Hiring practices. Job application 
forms must not ask information on race 
or religion. There must be no segregated 
interview lines. “Help-wanted” ads must 
not specify race or religion. It is not 
enough to hire Negroes only in unskilled 
jobs. They must be given skilled jobs if 
they are qualified to hold them. If there 
are Negroes or other minority groups in 
an area, Government contractors are ex- 
pected to hire some workers from those 
groups. 

The employer whose work force has 
been made up solely of white workers 
prior to his getting a Government con- 
tract does not have to make an immedi- 
ate adjustment, however. For example, 
a Northern engineering firm which takes 
a staff of highly skilled white technicians 
to work on an atomic energy project in 
the South doesn’t have to fire anyone to 
make room for Negro workers. But, when 
it hires new people in the South, it must 
take on some Negroes if any who are 
qualified are available. The same rule 
applies to a Southern factory owner 
with all white help who takes on a Gov- 
ernment contract. 

No Government agency attempts to 
tell a contractor just how many Negroes 
he should hire, or set any quota in 
proportion to the Negro population. The 
agencies are satisfied if it appears that no 
Negro is barred because of his race. 

(Continued on page 114) 





“In connection with the perform- 
ance of work under this contract, the 
contractor agrees not to discriminate 
against any employe or applicant for 
employment because of race, religion, 
color, or national origin. The afore- 
said provision shall include, but 
not be limited to, the following: em- 
ployment, upgrading, demotion, or 
transfer; recruitment or recruitment 
advertising; layoff or termination; 
rates of pay, or other forms of com- 
pensation; and selection for training, 





Here’s the New “FEPC Clause” 
For Government Contracts 


including apprenticeship. The contrac- 
tor agrees to post hereafter in conspic- 
uous places, available for employes 
or applicants for employment, notices 
to be provided by the contracting 
officer setting forth the provisions 
of the nondiscrimination clause. 

“The contractor further agrees 
to insert the foregoing provision 
in all subcontracts hereunder, ex- 
cept subcontracts for standard 
commercial supplies or raw ma- 
terials.” 
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His ears signal 


safety or danger 


in your power plant 


“Tap — tap — tip — tip”... just a 
tiny difference in sound, but it rings 
a warning in the trained ears of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler inspector. It’s one 
of his tip-offs that conditions are not 
quite right, and should be investigated. 

These men spend full time inspecting 
power plant equipment insured by this 
company. They know how to sense con- 
ditions which, undetected and not cor- 
rected, could lead to costly accidents. 
They draw upon an organization of 
specialists with 88 years’ experience in 
inspecting and insuring power plant 
equipment. 

Through your agent or broker you 
can obtain the benefits of this nation- 
wide service in power-plant accident 
prevention and insurance. It pays to use 
the best. 






INSPECTION 
is our 
middle 
name 
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. . « Problems for employers 
in obeying ban on bias 


It’s not always easy to get a sprinkling 
of skilled Negro workers when a con- 
tract demands it. One firm with a Gov- 
ernment contract in the South felt it 
should have at least one Negro woman 
secretary on its staff. It had to hire 
seven, however, before it got one who 
was willing to stay on the job in an 
all-white office. 

Segregation on the job is a main 
source of trouble. There must be no seg- 
regated washrooms, lockers or lunch 
rooms. The races must not be separated 
in work areas. Some plants under Gov- 
ernment contract, such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission sites in the South, 


Equal Economic 
Opportunity 


This employer has agreed to provide equal employment 
opportunities in connection with all work performed under 
contracts with the Federal Government in accordance with 
national policy. 





This employer agrees not to discriminate against any 
employee or applicant for employment because of race, color, 
religion, ot national origin in connection with: 


© CLOT MENT, CEMOTION, UPGRADING, C8 TRANEFER 
(© RecaurrnaT OF RECRUITMENT ADVERTIEONS 

@ BATES OF PAY OB OTHE FORMS OF COMPILATION 
© LECTION POR MRASENG MECLUBING APPRENTICES 
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EMPLOYER'S POSTER 
. » » pledges no discrimination 


are little islands of integration of the 
races in the midst of completely segre- 
gated communities. 

But the Government agencies try not 
to be too arbitrary. Often a Southern 
contractor has argued that he could not 
hire a Negro carpenter who had applied 
for a job because there was no separate 
washroom for him. In such cases the 
agency men insist that the Negro be 
hired. If a segregated washroom is pro- 
vided for the man, the agency is likely 
to be realistic and not take further ac- 
tion. 

Apprentice training for Negroes is 
another source of difficulty. Contractors 
often say that labor unions are not will- 
ing to have young Negroes commence 
on-the-job instruction which will make 
skilled workers out of them. Labor spokes- 

(Continued on page 115) 





MODERN MAGIC 


THE ORIGINAL TRANSLUCENT FIBERGLAS PANEL 
ALSYNITE is the ideal translucent 
building material . . . shatterproof, 
feather-light. Saw it, nail it. 20 
colors. 


PARTITIONS 
CEILINGS 
PATIOS 
AWNINGS 
SHOWER STALLS 


Write for folder 


ALSYNITE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


SAN DIEGO 9, CALIFORNIA 














° 


SINCE 1871 
MANUFACTURERS 


OF PRECISION 
METAL PRODUCTS 


ORDNANCE 
and CIVILIAN 


(fA 
( 


HARRINGTON 
& RICHARDSON 
INC. 
WORCESTER 10, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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..- Nondiscrimination 
clause in subcontracts, too 


men say it is usually the contractors, not 
the unions, that object to Negro appren- 
tices. 

When such a dispute arises, most 
agencies try to iron it out at the top 
union level, since nearly all international 
unions forbid discrimination. Officials 
say that racial bias is nearly always more 
prevalent among local unions. 

If the contractor is caught in the 
middle, and, after all efforts have been 
exhausted to find an adjustment, he 
still is prevented by the union from 
having Negro apprentices, he probably 
need not worry. Agency practice has 
been to make no further issue of the 
matter. 

Subcontractors must have the nondis- 
crimination clause in their contracts, as 
well as the prime contractors—the men 
who do business with the Government 
directly. The prime contractor is obligat- 
ed to see that the clause is included in 
his subcontracts. 

It is still an open question among 
Government agencies as to how far this 
must go. Subcontractors also have sub- 
contractors, and the subcontracting often 
goes on down through many levels. 
Agencies at present require only the first 
subcontractors to agree to the clause— 
those on the first tier. 

The contractor is permitted by the 
President’s order to make one exception 
to the antibias rule. He can omit the 
clause in his contracts for “standard com- 
mercial supplies or raw materials.” This 
is to let him buy small amounts of store 
goods without inquiring into the racial 
practices of the seller. 

The Government itself, however, is 
allowed no such leeway. When it is 
buying the same goods—usually in a 
much larger quantity than contractors 
would buy them—it must include the 
clause in its contract. An automobile, 
typewriter or nail manufacturer who has 
a Government contract must observe the 
nondiscrimination rule, at least in its 

- work on goods being produced for the 
Government. 

Exceptions can be found, neverthe- 
less, to the general rule that firms that do 
business with the Government must be 
unbiased. Government agencies in a few 
cases have felt they had to make con- 
cessions in order to get their work done. 
But they have not omitted the nondis- 
crimination clause from contracts, for 
that would be contrary to the presidential 
directive. 

In rare instances they have found 
local electric-power or telephone com- 
panies that contended they could not 

(Continued on page 116) 





McLain Fire Brick is the largest producer of 
‘pouring pit’ refractory brick, comprising dry 
press & wire cut ladle brick, sleeves, nozzles, 
runners, hot top brick, mold plug brick and 
special shapes. These are available in various 
stock sizes or to customer's specifications. 
McLain Fire Brick is one more important 
division of H. K. Porter Company, Inc., manu- 
facturing products from the finest available 
materials. 

McLain Fire Brick products are bought with 
confidence by American industry. This is true 
of everything made by the ten Porter divisions. 


a 


Fhe Porter group of manufacturing units: 


ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA. 
‘BUFFALO STEEL, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
McLAIN FIRE BRICK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

PIONEER RUBBER MILLS, PITTSBURG, CALIF. 

QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, ROSELLE, N. J. 

WATSON-STILLMAN FITTINGS, ROSELLE, N. J. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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NET SALES GAIN 4.4% 


Net sales for the 24 weeks ended June 
19, 1954 reached a new all-time high of 
$821,863,404. This was 4.4% higher than 
net sales of $787,578,737 in the same 
1953 period. 


NET PROFITS CLIMB 


The Company’s net profits for the first 
24 weeks of 1954, after all income taxes 
were $6,615,971. This was an increase of 
$423,039 over a net profit of $6,192,932 
for the-same 24 weeks last year. Included 
in the 1953 net profit figures is a return 
of $212,885 excess profits taxes. 


DIVIDENDS AND EARNINGS 


The June 1954 quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
was the 111th consecutive dividend paid 
shareholders of Safeway’s $5.00 par 
value common stock. After deducting 
preferred stock dividends of $680,661, 
earnings for the 1954 period amounted 
to $1.76 per share of common stock on 
3,369,521 shares, average number out- 


afeway Stores, Incorporated 
World’s Second Largest Retail Food Concern 


MID-YEAR EARNINGS UP 


standing during the period. This com- 
pares with earnings in the same 24 weeks 
of 1953 of $1.76 from operations, plus 
7¢ from excess profits taxes recovery re- 
lating to prior years, or a total of $1.83 
per share of common stock on 2,874,651 
shares, average number then outstand- 
ing. Average number of common shares 
outstanding in 1954 has increased by 
494,870 shares over the average number 
in 1953. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


of Safeway Stores, Incorporated and all 
subsidiaries 


June 19,1954 June 13,1953 


Total Net 

Assets $165,847,270 $133,623,379 
Total Current 

Assets 246,826,572* 235,456,511 
Total Current 

Liabilities 132,778,901* 148,816,346 
Book value per share of 

Common Stock . . 31.73 29.71 


*Rate of current assets to current liabilities as 
of June 19, 1954 was 1.86 to 1. 


Safeway Stores, incorporaten 
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This Season 


ENJOY YOUR SUN 


in the beauty and luxury of the 





Our big prctorial folder will give 
you an idea of our 
Unsurpassed Service * Magnificent Setting 
Delicious Food « Colorful Pool Area 
Championship Golf Course 
and many other interesting things 
to see and do here... Just write to 


Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box 91, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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@ if you buy stocks primarily for 
appreciation, you must be ready 
to take a speculative risk . . . but 
it should be a well-calculated risk! 

That’s where we can help. Our 
Research Department is constantly 
looking for undervalued stocks of 
growing industries. Our recent 
Automation Report, for example, 
pinpointed promising companies 
entering a brand-new field. 

Write today for our opinion of 
any stock that interests you. We'll 
also reserve your free copy of the 
Bache Selected List, containing our 
latest recommendations. 


Address Dept. U-1 


BACHE & CO. 
Founded 1879 
Members leading stock & commodity exchanges 
36 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Branches & representatives in principal cities 








... “Emergency” exceptions 
to race-bias ban 


operate with an interracial staff. If no 
other utility was available, agencies have 
made deals for the services through some 
arrangement less formal than a contract. 

The same method has been employed 
when an agency has felt compelled to 
lease a certain building whose owner 
would not agree to the nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. First the agency made every 
effort to find another building. But, in a 
city where office space was scarce, it 
concluded it had no choice but to take 
the building on the owner’s terms—with- 
out a contract. 

Two exceptions to the general rule 
are included in the presidential order: 
Nondiscrimination is not required from 





EQUALITY FOR WORKERS 
.... or no Government contract 


contractors whose work is to be per- 
formed in foreign countries entirely with 
foreign employes. Also, the Committee 
on Government Contracts may permit 
an exception to the rule if necessary to 
meet “special requirements or emer- 
gencies.” 

All but a very few contractors, how- 
ever, will be required to adjust to the 
new nondiscrimination policy, sometimes 
referred to as President Eisenhower's 
own “FEPC” program. Legislation to 
set up a compulsory Fair Employment 
Practices Commission has been blocked 
in Congress, and the complaint some- 
times is made that Presidents Eisenhower, 
Truman and Roosevelt have set up 
“FEPC’s” by executive order. Mr. Eisen- 
hower, by his latest order, serves notice 
that stricter compliance with nondis- 
crimination policies now is expected. 
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Elevators are on duty electronically day and night 


squstes 


HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
Houston, Texas 


The new 18-story HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
will have 7 Otis operatorless elevators. The 
7th to 10th floors will be occupied by the 
Houston Club. The 2nd to 6th floors are 
garage space. The 11th to 18th floors are 
air-conditioned office space. 
hIUSTON CLUB BUILDING is one of more 
than 175 new and modernized office build- 
ings, hotels, hospitals, banks, and depart- 
ment stores that have given AUTOTRONIC 
elevatoring an overwhelming vote of 
confidence—by buying it! 
Architect: J. Russ Baty 
Consulting Engineer: Robert J. Cummins 
Mechanical Engineers: Dale S. Cooper and 
Associates 


General Contractor: Manhattan Construction 
Company of Texas 


Office buildings, as well as hotels, often go social after dark. 

Full elevator service must be available late at night and holidays. Ordinarily, 
this means the added expense of keeping elevator operators on overtime duty. 
With completely automatic AUTOTRONIC elevatoring, night and holiday 
service normally consists of two car “on-call” operation. However, every car 
with its “automatic elevator operator” is always on duty electronically. 


Here again, traffic tells Otis AUTOTRONIC elevators what to do. Passenger 

calls and waiting time data are measured continuously. A sudden social or late 
business traffic surge is detected automatically. Additional cars go into 
operation immediately. They stay in service until the last straggler’s call 

has been promptly answered. Then the extra cars go out of service automatically 
and normal two car “on-call” service is resumed. 

Otis operatorless elevators save up to $7,000 a car, each year in office 
buildings; and up to $14,000 in hotels. Ask any of our 268 offices for details. 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


AUTOTRONIC 


ELEVATORING 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business pickup expected for autumn is slow in getting started. 

Employment failed to rise as much as usual in August. Number of jobless, 
likewise, failed to take the usual seasonal dip. 

Jobholders in industry and commerce, their number adjusted by Federal 
Reserve Board for seasonal trends, showed a decline in August. 

Employment figures, compiled by Government, are nothing to cheer about. 








Business activity, reflected in employment, hasn't changed much since May. 
Total number of employed in August was put at 62.3 million workers, not 
different from July. 
Unemployment also held relatively stable at about 3.2 million. 
Within these totals, changes did occur. Nonfarm employment rose during 
the month, but work forces on farms dipped about as usual. That left the 
total employment figure about where it was a month earlier. 








Varying trends also are noted in factory employment. 

Better than seasonal gains were reported for August in textile and apparel 
plants. Other soft-goods lines showed average advances. 

Electrical-machinery plants had a relatively sharp increase in jobholders, 
but the automobile industry continued to lay off workers. A good many other 
industries making durable goods failed to have the usual seasonal increases. 














Reason for the slow pickup lies in important part in the automobile and 
steel industries. Auto plants are shut down for model changes and are not 
ordering steel. That keeps steel production down. 


Encouraging signs, however, are appearing on the horizon. 

Inventories of new cars are down to the lowest level in 18 months. Auto 
dealers have managed to push sales. Supply of 1954 cars at the start of the 
new-model season is expected to be below 300,000. 

Used-car sales have been running somewhat ahead of last year. 








Auto sales thus are expected to rise rather sharply in late autumn. 
Auto production appears certain to pick up between now and the end of 
the year. That means a rise in steel orders and output. 


Household-appliance .business has similar prospects. 
Inventories of appliances have been worked down sharply in recent months. 
High volume of home construction virtually assures an expanding market 
for appliances, furniture and everything else that goes into a home. 
Sales stimulants also are provided in new styles and models. 
Upturn in sales of appliances and furniture will be followed promptly 
by a rise in production, since inventories are down considerably. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUS INESS-- (Continued) 


Outlook for production, therefore, suggests an upturn in both the durable- 
goods industries and the nondurables--a general improvement. 


Capital investment by business shows signs of being in a slow decline. 

Outlays for new plant and equipment this year will be off 6 per cent 
from the 1953 record of 28.4 billion dollars. That's the estimate from the 
Commerce Department and the Securities and Exchange. Commission. 

Drop is not much and 1954 still will be the second-best investment year 











on record. But the figures may point to a trend. As Government officials 
see it, there has been a slight downtrend since July-September of 1953. 


Over the long run, however, capital investment is expected to hold rather 
high. There is still probably a need to be filled because of the low state of 
private investment during the years of depression and war. There is the urge to 
improve and modernize. There is evident confidence in long-term growth. 


Investment details give you an idea of vhat's happening in industry. 
Iron and steel companies have completed most major expansion programs. 





group is spending a third less this year than last year. 

Auto industry, Sparked by the two leaders, is Spending almost 30 per cent 
this year than was spent in 1953 on new plant and equipment. 

Petroleum industry is investing about as much this year as last. 








Textile, rubber and chemical firms are spending about 15 per cent less. 





Food processors, paper companies are investing about the same amount. 





Railroads have almost completed large-scale modernization programs. They 
are investing 35 per cent less this year than in 1953. 

Privately owned utilities have programs calling for an outlay that is 
6 per cent below 1953. Most of the cut is for gas utilities. 

Investment by stores, hotels, apartment houses and other commercial 
enterprises is running slightly ahead of last year. Expansion by this group 
was held back by controls on materials during the Korean war period. 





Disposal of farm surpluses by the Government is to be managed with care 
by the Administration. President Eisenhower has issued an order for that. 

Government program calls for disposal abroad of 1 billion dollars in 
surpluses over three years by selling 700 millions' worth for foreign currencies 
and giving another 300 millions' worth away for emergency needs. 

Dumping by the U.S., however, is to be avoided. The President insists on 
an “orderly and gradual" overseas disposal program, so as not to disrupt world 
markets. Offerings will be made at competitive prices. The Government will 
not hold back surpluses so that other countries can increase their own sales. 

Co-operation with friendly countries is to be sought in an effort to 
raise consumption in places where it is now too low. 

Disposal also is to be handled as far as possible through private traders. 














Flexible price supports are not likely to affect farm income much in 1955. 
All basic crops except wheat are to be supported next year at close to 90 per 
cent of "parity." Wheat is likely to go down to the 82.5 per cent floor. 

Acreage controls are expected to have the effect of raising prices for a 
number of crops by holding down the total supply. 
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How XEROGRAPHY 
CUTS DUPLICATING COSTS 


—_———. — 
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==3ge *100,000 a year for US. Navy! 


Bureau of Ships instruction books 
produced in less time at lower costs 
with XEROX* copying equipment... 








The U.S. Navy XFV-1 is one of the world’s most versatile 
aircraft. Designed for vertical take-off, it combines the 
features of the helicopter, jet and propeller types. 

Xerography is the world’s most versatile copying proc- 
ess. It does in three minutes what formerly required hours. 
It helps speed the production of Bureau of Ships Instruc- 
tion Books for the U.S. Navy in the Fourth Naval District 
Publications and Printing Office. 

A report for a 3l-month period indicates a saving of 
over $100,000 a year, using xerography instead of the 
former slower and costlier method. 

Xerography is used by companies of all kinds, large and 
small, in thousands of applications copying forms, letters, 
charts, bulletins, sales manuals, engineering drawings, etc., 
onto paper masters for low cost duplicating. Anything 
written, typed, printed or drawn can be copied onto paper 
masters by xerography with XeroX® Lith-Master* copy- 
ing equipment. 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent intermedi- 
ates can be made from any original subject in the same 
speedy way. U.S. NAVY XFV-1 dhemeconens U.S. Navy Photograph 


*4 TRADEMARK OF THE HALOID COMPANY SR i aa a . — 


WRITE Some users in different fields 
for complete report ‘‘Xerography Speeds the Job for AUTOMOTIVE GOVERNMENT PETROLEUM 


the U.S. Navy,"’ also proof of performance folders showing how Ford Motor Company Federal, State, City Atlantic Refining Company 


xerography is cutting duplicating costs for companies of all kinds. BUILDING MATERIALS INSURANCE MANUFACTURING 
National Gypsum Company Hardware Mutuals Wallace Barnes Company 





THE HALOID COMPANY On Ath OS 


54-120X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. *© Branch Offices in Principal U. S. Cities and Toronto 
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The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 





PLUS 


Hopes of an improvement in business 
activity are being fed by an upturn 
of production in some industries. Clear 
evidence of a broad recovery, how- 
ever, is still lacking. 

Textile and apparel industries, hard 
hit in the business decline since 
July, 1953, expanded operations rather 
sharply in August. Both employment 
and hours of work rose more in August 
than they normally do. 

Steel producers look for a gradual rise 
in their output over the next three 
months. They expect heavier steel 
orders from the auto industry, now 
shifting output to 1955 models. Ap- 
pliance makers already are buying 
steel more freely. 

Television-set producers turned out 
183,000 sets in the week ended Au- 
gust 27, the largest weekly total in 
18 months. Retail sales of TV sets out- 
ran production in the first half of 
1954. Manufacturers have cut prices, 
now expect demand to rise. 

Retail trade is holding well. Depart- 
ment-store sales, at 112 on the indi- 
cator in August, remained at the rate 
of June and July, highest since June, 
1953. Sales of all retail stores in Au- 
gust were about 1 per cent above a 
year earlier. 

Prices of industrial raw materials moved 
a bit higher in the week ended Sep- 
tember 8. Gains included steel scrap, 
lead, zinc, wool, tin, rubber. 

Business spending for plant and equip- 
ment, shown in the top chart, held up 
much better in the 1953-54 business 
recession than in recessions of the past. 
Business will spend 26.7 billions for 
plant and equipment this year, 6 per 
cent below 1953. 








& MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity — 





Strong forces are keeping plant and 
equipment spending from dropping 
very much. 

Profits of corporations, as the top chart 
shows, were at a rate of 17.5 billions 
per year in the first half of 1954, only 
4 per cent below the year 1953. After 
dividends, corporations retained prof- 


Corporate Profits and 
Business Expenditures 


For Plant and Equipment 

















BILLION DOLLARS PER YEAR 
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its in the first half at the rate of 8 
billions per year. 

Growth of plant and equipment spend- 
ing, however, has been faster than the 
growth of profits since early postwar 
years. Profits, alone, do not explain 
the high rate of spending. 

Depreciation reserves, provided out of 
sales revenues, are growing rapidly. 
Corporations are adding about 13 bil- 


lions to depreciation reserves this year, 
compared with 11.5 in 1953, only 4.3 
in 1946. With retained profits of 8 
billions, that makes 2] billions of “in- 
ternal funds” available this year for 
replacement or expansion. 

Competition is spurring business in its 
buying of machinery and equipment. 
Though expensive, new machines are 
highly efficient and bring large sav- 
ings, especially now that labor costs 
have risen steeply. 

Outside financing is easy to arrange. 
Interest rates are at their lowest since 
1951. There is plenty of investment 
money for bonds and mortgages. 

Confidence of businessmen may be the 
strongest influence of all. Fear of a 
deep postwar slump, keenly felt at 
the end of World War II, has grown 
less year by year. Business now counts 
on many years of growth and pros- 
perity. It lays out expansion programs 
far into the future, sticks to its plans 
in spite of temporary squalls. 

Large corporations, incidentally, are 
spending more freely than small ones. 
Manufacturers having assets of more 
than 100 millions will spend as much 
in 1954 as in 1953. Those with assets 
of less than that will spend 15 per 
cent less than in 1953. 

Incentives to spend more freely for cap- 
ital assets are now offered by the 
Government. Under the new tax law, 
capital assets may be written off more 
rapidly. The tax saving early in the 
life of a new property lessens the risk 
of buying it. 

Signs of business recovery, scattered 
now, may soon be more numerous. 
Factory output in October and No- 
vember will be watched closely. 
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Frogress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 





AS GENERAL ELECTRIC SEES IT ...+ 


New products 


created 45,000 
G-E jobs in the 


last nine years 


And hundreds of new ideas are now 
being developed to keep employment 
high and help America live better 


One out of every five people working at General 
Electric owes his job to products G. E. didn’t 
make before 1945. 

Will coming years bring as much progress? 

Actually, we believe there will be more. Many 
exciting possibilities are predictable as we learn 
how to make full use of atomic energy. Another 
important new development will be electronic 
machinery which will make work easier, pro- 
duction swifter — and create more jobs. New 
uses for gas turbines promise improved air, 
rail and ship transportation, and better power 
plants for industry. Research will make home 
appliances even more helpful. 


All these fields — and manv others — are so 
promising that we expect to produce more in 
the next ten years than in all the previous 75 
years of our existence. As we see it, in a free 
economy, America’s industrial progress is not 
only continuing, it’s rapidly accelerating. 


Tower of time cards shows jobs created by new G-E 
products. In a single pile, they’d reach 5 stories high. 


Tiny job maker. The G-E transistor, not much bigger than 
a pencil eraser, does the work of a full-sized vacuum 
tube. It makes possible a wide variety of new electronic 
devices which will make your life more pleasant in the 
future and give employment to thousands of people. 














Susie, youre 
a wonder’! 


Actually, it’s the Todd Form- 
Master that makes it possible for 
Susie or any of your employees to 
handle all three jobs in a normal 
working day, without overwork 
or overtime. 

With the Todd Form-Master, 
anyone can prepare three records 
at one time for three separate 
bookkeeping procedures—pay- 
roll, receivables and payables. 

If you want to keep down oper- 
ating costs and build up profits, 
investigate the time-saving, 
money-saving features of the 
Todd Form-Master. Mail the cou- 
pon now. 


















' 1 

. ROCHESTER NEW YORK 

| SALES OFFICES IN ¥@ PRINCIPAL CITIES | 

| DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 

| THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. NWR, | 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 

| Please have your representative phone me to 1 

" discuss ways in which Form-Master can help me | 
cut operating costs. 

Name of firm . 

| City Zone State i 

| Telephone | 

| a 

® NWR.-9-17-54 
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ABC's of New Benefits 
Under Social Security 


When will workers entering 
the old-age pension system next 
January be able to retire on pen- 
sion? What sums will they draw? 

How much can you earn after 
retiring on Social Security? 

How can farmers, or house- 
wives, tell when their employes 
come under Social Security? 

Here are answers to these and 
other questions readers are ask- 
ing U.S. News & World Report. 


A new old-age retirement system, 
with more and bigger benefits, is go- 
ing into effect amid a flood of ques- 
tions. Inquiries, involving the bread 
and butter of millions, are pouring 
into U.S. News & World Report by 
the score. 

To clear up some of the confusion, 
here are answers to the questions now 


being asked: 


When do all these changes in the re- 
tirement system take effect? 
At different times. Benefit increases 


go into effect immediately, with bigger 
checks going out to retired workers, 
their dependents and survivors in early 
October, for the month of September. 
Check the calendar on this page for 
timing of the changes that affect you. 

Do I have to apply in order to get a 
benefit increase? 

No—not if you already are drawing 
benefits. Increases will come automati- 
cally. But, to start drawing benefits for 
the first time, you must apply to the 
Social Security Administration. 

I retired and received my first pension 
check in August—will I get the benefit 
increase, too? 

Yes. All benefits are marked up. 

How big will increases be? 

For retired workers already on the 
rolls, checks will be upped by amounts 
ranging from $5 to $13.50 a month, with 
a new maximum of $98.50 a month for 
a retired worker. Benefits to wives, wid- 
ows, others will be increased propor- 
tionately. 

As a widow over 65, I have had a 
benefit of $18.80—what will it be now? 

It will go to $30 monthly. That will 
be the new minimum for a retired work- 
er, and for.a surviving wife or child if 
there is only one survivor drawing. 

(Continued on page 126) 





ing $100 or more a year 


earned $50 in first quarter 








NEW CALENDAR FOR PENSION SYSTEM 


OCT. 1, 1954. Bigger benefit checks start for 6.6 million 
® 240,000 widows, children, parents can get first checks 


® First workers to use new ‘‘drop out” rule can get checks 


JAN. 1, 1955. 10.2 million more workers under system 
® Pay-roll tax applies to first $4,200 earned in year 

® Retired workers can earn $1,200 a year, lose no benefits 
® Workers 72 or older cre permitted unlimited earnings 


® First applications for “‘disability freeze’ are accepted 


APRIL 30, 1955. Farmers pay first-quarter tax for employes earn- 
® Housewives pay first-quarter tax for household employes who 


AUG. 1, 1955. First checks under “disability freeze’ go out 


APRIL 15, 1956. Farmers, self-employed workers pay 1955 tax 
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Bright outlook for glass... 


Read about the part banks 
play in the manufacture and 
distribution of glass. 


As early as 1609 colonial Americans 
were making glass containers in a 
crude Virginia factory. Then in 1827 
a few enterprising Yankees scooped 
the world by figuring out a way to 
press molten glass. 

Almost overnight the long dor- 
mant American glass industry came 
into its own. 

At the outset private investors put 
up every penny for flat glassmaking. 
But it wasn’t long before the glass 
craze demanded more products than 


private capital could produce. So the 
bankers were called in. 


Glass Money 

Bank help to the glass industry be- 
gan (and still begins) at the raw ma- 
terials stage. Bank loans help pro- 
vide the money for new equipment, 
research and plant expansion. On the 
retail side, bank loans frequently 
help hometown dealers stock a thou- 
sand and one products ranging from 
safety glass for your car to watef 
tumblers for your table. 


Your Dollars 


As for the money that goes into these 
loans — the lion’s share comes from 
the funds Americans deposit in their 


banks. In competition with one an- 
other, banks lend this money to bor- 
rowers who can use it ‘profitably in 
their businesses. 

In the glass business (or any other 
going enterprise you can name) this 
movement and employment of 
money boils down to jobs for men 
and women, which in turn brings 
goods and services and better living 
to Americans. 

Chase National Bank, first in loans 
to American industry, is proud of 
banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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He’s right, you know — and it’s 
mighty important, too. 
For Sanitized vans and equip- 
ment provide extra protection 
’ against germs, insects, mildew, 
mold and odors while in_ transit. 
Upholstered furniture, rugs, 
draperies, bedding and clothing 
are kept clean and safe in the 
United moving van... just as 
they would be in your own home. 
This hygienic protection — 
Sanitized — is one more reason 
why discriminating people 
choose United moving service. 





| If you’re planning to move, 

' call your nearest United Van 
Lines’ Agent. He will carefully 
“PRE-PLAN” every detail... 
free you of all work and worry 
... assure you a prompt, orderly | 
move in a Sanitized van — and . 

| ata cost no higher than ordinary {| 

| moving service. } 


Un«ted Van 


| Lines, Inc. 
| 







PACKING 
CRATING 
STORAGE 


Sis 


~ SITS 
Look Under “Movers” In Phone Book For 


Necrest United Van Lines 


Agent 
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... Retirement benefits 
are more liberal 


Will workers retiring in the future get 
still bigger benefits? 

Yes, after a time. Those retiring in 
the future get a new and more liberal 
benefit formula. Also, after Dec. 3t, 
1954, earnings above the old $3,600 
annual limit will count toward bene- 
fits. As retiring workers show more wage 
credits up to the new maximum of $4,- 
200, top benefits will rise. By mid-1956, 
maximum for an individual will have 
reached $108.50. 

As a worker who won't be covered 
until January 1, how can I rate that new 
high of $108.50 by mid-1956, when I 
turn 65? 

An important new rule says this: Any 
individual who works steadily under 
Social Security from next January until 
he reaches age 65—with a minimum of 
% years—will be entitled to a pension. 
And, if he works steadily under the sys- 
tem after 1954 and until his death—if 
that period is not less than 14% years— 
then his family will be entitled to the 
usual survivors’ benefits. In both cases, 
if the worker’s steady earnings after 
1954 are $4,200 or more a year, then 
these benefits will be the maximum ones. 

Then, if I enter the system January 1, 
when my wife and I will be 63% or 
more,. we'll be entitled to the top bene- 
fits by mid-1956? 

Right. If your earnings are $4,200 or 
more a year, your combined benefit 
starting about mid-1956 will be $162.80 
a month. 

I'm 65 now-—shouldn’'t I wait for a 
while to retire? 

That depends. You're not likely to 
increase your benefit much unless you 
go on working for a considerable period. 
You won't get credit for earnings of 
more than $3,600 a year until Jan. 1, 
1955, and you'll have to work for some 
time after that to affect your pension 
very much. To illustrate, a worker stead- 
ily employed at $3,600 or more, retiring 
now, will get $98.50 a month. If he 
works all through 1955 at $4,200 or 
more, his benefit will be $105. But con- 
tinuing at work through this year and a 
little into 1955 won’t help much. 

But won't I get to drop out the worst 
years in my record if I wait? 

Youll get to without waiting. Any 
worker retiring in the future—or, after 
August, 1954—can use the new. rule that 
lets you drop out as many as 4 to 5 years 
of lowest or no earnings. 

What are the biggest benefits I can 
expect for my wife and child if I die? 

The maximum, if you die before 1954 
ends, is a total of $127.60 a month. If 

(Continued on page 127) 








Are you getting ACTION 
from your business card? 


Make your business card an active 
part of your sales drive. Give it 
permanence and utility—to build 
lasting friendliness for you. 

The new Barton Sabre—slim, trim, 
beautifully balanced—brings you the 
best in 20 years’ design. In your 
choice of smart color combinations, 
each with more than 24% inches of 
advertising space. 

Ask your Shaw-Barton man or write 
for full details. Also request new 
Christmas brochure of exclusive busi- 
ness gilts. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Let Barron’s Help You 


PICK GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 


17 weeks’ trial, only $5 


To help you build your capital and increase 
your investment income—get a trial subscrip- 
tion to Barron’s National Business and Finan- 
cial Weekly. It will give you the facts you 
need to make yourself a better judge of the 
investment values in today’s markets. 


No other business or investment publica- 
tion is like Barron’s, It is written for the man 
who makes up his own mind about his own 
money. It is the only weekly affiliated with 
Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones 
vast, specialized information in serving you. 


In Barron's you are shown what, where, 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. You get clear, well- 
founded information each week . . . on the 
condition and prospects (the changing for- 
tunes) of individual corporations—and on in- 
dustrial and market trends. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only 
$5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight... 
the investment implications of current politi- 
cal and economic events . . . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends an 
profitable investment opportunities. 


See for yourself how important Barron’s 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. 
Its subscription price is $15 a year, but you 
can try it for 17 weeks for $5, Just tear out 
this ad and send it today with your check for 
$5; or tell us to bill you. Address: Barron's. 
40 New St., New York 4, N. Y. (USN-917) 


grasp 
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...- Benefits for widow 
with small children 


you die after 1954, and your earnings 
are more than $3,600, the maximum will 
be higher. By mid-1956, if your earnings 
in the meantime are $4,200 or more, 
your wife and child will receive $162.80 
a month after your death—plus a lump- 
sum payment of $255 at your death. 
Maximum for a wife and two or more 
minor children then will be $200 a 
month. 

Will my wife have to be age 65 to 
receive benefits when I die? 

Not if she has small children in her 
care. There’s a lot of misunderstanding 
about this. While your children are 
young—under 18—your wife is protected 
against your death, assuming you've 
been covered by the system for some 
time. If you die, she’ll draw a “mother’s” 
benefit—and the children will draw theirs 
—until the youngest child reaches 18 and 
his benefit stops. Then the mother’s 
benefit will stop, too. At age 65 she will 
draw a widow’s benefit. 

My husband died in 1949, but—since 
he had not been in Social Security half 
the time after 1936—I’'ve had no widow’s 
benefit. Can I get one now? 

It’s quite likely. A new rule says this: 
Any widow aged 65—or younger if she 
has small children—now is eligible for a 
benefit if her husband died between 
Jan. 1, 1940, and Sept. 1, 1950, pro- 
vided he had at least 1% years of 
Social Security credits at his death. As 
a result of this new rule, about 115,000 
women now are eligible for benefits for 
the first time. So are 120,000 children 
and about 5,000 parents. 

Don’t women whose husbands died 
before 1940 get this break, too? 

No. Benefits never have been paid to 
survivors of workers who died before 
1940. 

I'm a widow aged 45. I never have 
applied for benefits, because my two 
small children and I cannot live on the 
$140.10 to which we have been entitled 
in monthly benefits. Is this fair? 

You've made a grievous error. The 
fact that you are working, with sub- 
stantial earnings, prevents you from 
receiving a mother’s benefit—in this 
case $52.50. But your earnings do 
not prevent your children from draw- 
ing their benefits—in this case a total 
of $87.60 a month. Rule is that any 
individual receiving a benefit—other 
than a retired worker himself—can 
enjoy any earnings without disturbing 
benefits going to other members of 
the family. Note that your children’s 
benefit goes to $98.20—they will be 
due some back benefits. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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What's so Attractive about a 
Plant Site in the 
Hampton Roads Port Area? 






M h-j you serve extensive domestic and 
uC worldwide markets. 


Functioning as one port unit, the Ports of Hampton Roads 
—Newport News, Norfolk, Portsmouth and South Norfolk 
—provide direct rail-to-ship service and many modern 
facilities which make for speed and economy in the assembly 
of raw materials . . . and fast and more profitable distribu- 
tion of finished products to principal markets. 

Nine major railroads; 273 steamship lines; nearly 300 
wharves, piers and docks; 215 acres in warehouses 
and transit sheds; and many other diversified and special 
port features—plus the fact that the Hampton Roads Port 
Area is rich in business and industrial advantages .. . 
with plenty of dependable electricity available—make this 
area at the “TOP OF THE SOUTH” an ideal location. 


For a complete answer to: ‘What's So Attractive About 
a Plant Site in the Hampton Roads Port Area?" —com- 
municate with us for full, accurate and confidential 
information. 


AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


RICHMOND 9Q, VIRGINIA 
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MILESTONES IN MEASURES 
:% 


Some 4000 years ago, when 
the Pyramids were being built —= ce 
on the Egyptian sands, there was a definite 
system of measurement. Not as accurate as 
our present day methods, but nevertheless, 
they served their purpose. The standard, was 
the cubit, the length of the human forearm. 


Fixed gages for measuring holes were 

solid cylindrical pieces. These solid | 
pieces were inefficient by modern ,* 
gaging standards because as soon 
as the GO end was worn—the gage 
had to be thrown away. 















Later, a taperlock gage was 
developed and this was a step 
in the right direction because 
GO ends could be replaced 
when worn. 





Size Control Company further * 
improved the design with the 
reversible thread plug gage 
with these advantages: rever- 
sible; worn ends can be cut 
off to increase gage life; ad- 
justable for different hole 
lengths. 


Send 
for size 
Z Contro! 

Catalog 53 





FINEST GAGES MADE 


SIZE CONTROL COMPANY 


Washington Blvd 


2500 W 


Chicago 12, MOnroe 6-6710 ey 
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WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA TENN 
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... Tax set for maids 
earning $50 quarterly 


My maid works one day each week, 
at $5 a day, for me and four other 
housewives in my neighborhood—is she 
now to be covered by Social Security? 

Yes. Any household worker earning 
$50 or more in a calendar quarter from 
one employer will be covered starting 
January 1. You'll be expected to deduct 
2 per cent—about $1.30—from her quar- 
terly pay of about $65, to match that 
with a similar amount from your budget, 
and to pay it to Internal Revenue quar- 
terly. The tax will be due by the end of 
the month that follows the end of each 
quarter. The other housewives who hire 
your maid will be expected to do the 
same. 

Several employes on my farm. have 
been excluded from the plan because 
they do not work steadily—will they be 
covered now? 

Yes, if you pay them as much as $100 
in cash wages in a year. If you pay 
them no more than that—and pay the 
taxes on their wages—they'll get credit 
for only one quarter, assuming no other 
farmer pays them at least $100. If you 
pay them as much as $400, they'll get 
credit for a full year. 

How will I pay the tax on wages of 
my seasonal farm employes? 

Probably quarterly, just as you have 
been doing for workers that you employ 
steadily. But officials have not ruled 
finally on this. You may be paying an- 
nually, after the end of each year. 

But how can I deduct the pay-roll 
tax when I don’t know whether I'll be 
paying my farm worker $100 in the year? 

You can wait until you have paid him 
$100. Or, by a new rule, you can de- 
duct as you go along, even if you don't 


- know how much you will pay him in the 


year. Housewives, by the way, can do 
the same thing for their employes. 

Are room and board to be counted in 
these wages? 

No—not in the case of farm workers 
or household employes. 

How much can I earn on my own 
while drawing an old-age pension? ‘ 

General limit, starting January 1, will 
be $1,200 a year—with no specific 
monthly restriction—for both employes 
and the self-employed. Only “earned in- 
come” counts—you can have unlimited 
income from investments, other pensions. 
But note that wages in forms other than 
cash—such as room and board—must be 
counted, except for work on a farm or in 
a household. 

What if I earn more than $1,200? 

You may lose one or more of your 
monthly pension checks. In general, 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Minifon works unseen —in your pocket! 
Clearly records your words — or those of 
others — for up to 21% hours at a time. 
Takes dictation, notes, on-the-spot inter- 
views, speeches, meeting memoranda. 
Eliminates written reports for busy ex- 
ecutives! Recordings are fully control- 
lable, easy to edit or erase, re-usable—and 
may be mailed as letters. Minifon works 
on battery or AC, plays back through its 
own headphones or any radio speaker, 
has playback control for typist. Write 
for information. 


miniton 
world’s only POCKET SIZE recorder 


GEISS-AMERICA - DEPT. w-9 
CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 
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...Pension cut if 
earnings top $1,200 


youll lose a check for each $80-—or 
part of $80—you earn over the limit. 
At, say, $1,201, you'll lose one check; 
at $1,281, two checks, and so on. For 
each month that a retired worker loses 
a check, his dependents also lose theirs. 
But you will lose no checks for months 
in which you do not earn more than $80 
in wages or salary and do not work as a 
self-employed person. 

Does that mean I can earn more than 
$1,200 without losing many checks? 

In many cases, yes. To illustrate, if 
you earn $1,200 or more in one month 
and $80 in each of the other 11 months 
of the year you may lose a check only 
for the month in which you earned more 
than $80. 

Can't I work in a job not covered by 
Social Security and enjoy unlimited earn- 
ings without losing my pension? 

Not after January 1. Under the new 
law, any earned income—even from work 
not covered by Social Security—will be 
counted in your retirement test. 

My husband has been unable to work 
since a heart attack in 1945. We both 
are more than 65, but have not been 
able to get any benefits because of his 
long period out of work. Will the “dis- 
ability freeze” rule help us now? 

It’s quite likely. If your husband 
worked under Social Security for at least 
5 of the 10 years just before he was dis- 
abled and 1% of the 3 years just before he 
was disabled, an application from you af- 
ter January 1 may well start your month- 
ly checks coming in after next June. 

My old-age pension has been the 
minimum one because I was disabled at 
55—can I receive more now? 

Probably. If you worked _ steadily 
under Social Security in the years before 
you were disabled, if you still are dis- 
abled, and if you apply for a “disability 
freeze” between Jan. 1, 1955, and June 
30, 1957, you almost certainly will get a 
benefit increase. 

At 63, a chronic ailment threatens to 
prevent my doing any work. If it does, 
will I draw an old-age pension? 

Not until you are age 65. But if you 
have been working under Social Security 
you will be able to get a “disability 
freeze”—the years of disability will not 
count against you at age 65. 

My pension is small because I worked 
too few years under Social Security— 
could I use the new drop-out rule? 

Perhaps. If you had—or get—1% years 
of Social Security credits after 1950 
and report at least $1,200 of earnings 
in some year after 1953, then you can 
get Social Security to refigure your pen- 
sion and drop out your poorest years. 
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Important Link in 
American 
and World Traffte 


—the territory served by 
the Rock Island Lines, | 
better known as the 
Rock Island States 
of America. , 
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The Rock Island plays “host” to 
many of the shipments coming into 
or going out of this fabulously rich 
area. It should! A well kept road- 
bed, modern facilities and the now 
famous ROCKET FREIGHTS com- 
bine to provide a freight service 
that’s hard to beat. And through the 
gulf ports of Houston, Texas City 
and Galveston move shipments to 
and from foreign lands. 


ROCK ISLAND 
LINES 


THE ROAD‘ OF PLANNED 






Any Rock Island Repre- 

sentative will be glad 

to give you detailed freight 
information. 
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The ““Censure’’ Case= 


WHAT McCARTHY 
TOLD WATKINS COMMITTEE 


A six-member special committee of the 
Senate is considering Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy’s defense against charges involving 
his conduct as a U.S. Senator. 

The Wisconsin Republican submitted evi- 
dence on his side of the story in the second 
week of the special committee’s hearing. 


The inquiry into censure charges against Senator McCarthy 
moved into a new phase, that of the defense. The Select 
Committee under Senator Arthur V. Watkins (Rep.), of Utah, 
had heard 13 charges, grouped into five categories, against 
the Wisconsin Senator. Evidence on the final charge, that 
Senator McCarthy had unlawfully used secret information, 
was concluded with testimony from Walter Winchell, a news- 
paper columnist. 

Mr. Winchell testified about a document that he had 
received during the Stevens-McCarthy hearings last May. 
He said he took it to be a copy of a document containing 
classified Federal Bureau of Investigation material which had 
been introduced into those hearings by Senator McCarthy. 
Mr. Winchell further testified that he did not know the man 
who handed him this document; that he did not publish it 
because he was told by the FBI that he would be arrested 
if he did. 

Edward Bennett Williams, counsel to Senator McCarthy, 
then called for Maj. Gen. Kirke B. Lawton, U. S. Army (Re- 


This committee was appointed to analyze 
charges, dig out evidence and prepare a re- 
port for the Senate, which then can decide 
whether Senator McCarthy is to be censured. 

In what follows, you get important por- 
tions of the testimony, taken from the official 
record of the committee hearing. 


tired), to take the witness stand. What follows is from the 
official transcript: 


Mr. Williams: Were you Commanding General of Fort 
Monmouth at the time when the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee conducted an investigation there of subversion? 

General Lawton: I was. 

Mr. Williams: Do you know Brig. Gen. Ralph Zwicker? 

General Lawton: I do. 

Mr. Williams: What was his post of command in 1953? 

General Lawton: Camp Kilmer, New Jersey. 

Mr. Williams: Now, directing your attention, General 
Lawton, to December of 1953, did you have a conversation, 
sir, with Brig. Gen. Ralph Zwicker at Camp Kilmer? 

General Lawton: I did. 


oO oO — 


Mr. Williams: Now, on that occasion, did you have a con- 
versation with him regarding Senator McCarthy and the work 
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SENATOR McCARTHY (RIGHT) AND COUNSEL WILLIAMS (LEFT) 
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FACE SENATOR WATKINS 
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of the Senate Permanent Investigating Committee at Fort 
Monmouth? 

General Lawton: I will have to respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question on the basis of the presidential directive 
of 17 May, 1954—regulations based upon that which pro- 
hibits members of the executive department from reveal- 
ing conversations between employes thereof. 

Mr. Williams: Do I understand, sir, that you refuse to an- 
swer the question which is directed to the substance of your 
conversation with General Zwicker? 

General Lawton: That is correct. 

oO oe] od 

Mr. Williams: You did tell me the substance of your con- 
versation with General Zwicker, Monday night, did you not? 

General Lawton: I did discuss the conversation with you, 
yes. 

Mr. Williams: And you told me the substance of it? 

General Lawton: Yes. 

Mr. Williams: Now, Mr. Chairman, may I say this, sir? 
Here I think we have a very, very cogent illustration of what 
this case is all about. We have a witness here on the stand 
who has information that is relevant and germane to this in- 
quiry; and I, as a matter of fact, outlined to the Committee, 
in executive session, in a very cursory way, what that evi- 
dence was, on yesterday; and now we find the Department 
of Defense gagging this witness on the basis, I say, Mr. 
Chairman, of altogether incompetent advice. It is either in- 
competent advice, or it is not even in good taste, because 
General Lawton—and I mean no criticism whatsoever of 
him, and I do not want my remarks to be construed that 
way, because I have the highest respect for him, I say that 
to the full Committee—but General Lawton is obviously 
acting under orders, and those orders are either so predicat- 
ed or incompetent, that is, or advice that is not given in good 
faith, because his attention is directed to an executive or- 
der of May 17, 1954; and he is told that he may not testify 
on this inquiry, on the basis of that order. 

The order says—and it is signed by the President, sent 
to the Secretary of Defense: 

“You will instruct employes of your Department that 
in all of their appearances before the Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Government Operations re- 
garding the inquiry now before it, they are not to test- 
ify to any such conversations or communications or to 
produce any such documents or reproductions.” 





AFTER THE 
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HEARING, SENATOR McCARTHY BRIEFS THE PRESS 


I quote it exactly. In other words, an order which counsel 
for the Army has told General Lawton binds him, is an or- 
der which relates only to the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, in the inquiry pending as of May 17, 1954, which 
was the inquiry regarding Secretary [of the Army Robert T.] 
Stevens, Senator McCarthy, and others, and this order has no 
applicability, no relationship in the world to the inquiry 
which is presently pending. Furthermore— 

= = * 

. . . The information that I seek to elicit from General 
Lawton has no more relationship to national security or na- 
tional defense than the price of yoghurt. It is totally, totally 
irrelevant to any questions of security or defense, and it is 
absurd to say that such a conversation could be blocked from 
this inquiry. 


° * o 
Senator Case [Francis Case (Rep.), of South Dakota, mem- 
ber of the Committee]: Mr. Chairman . . . It seems to me that 


this goes to the very heart of one of the big issues that was be- 
fore the Committee in the hearings conducted by Senator 
Mundt, and also to one of the issues that is involved here, and 
that is with respect to the privilege of conversations that are 
within the executive department, or conversations on the other 
side that are within the Congress. 

The committees in the Congress have been very jealous to 
preserve the right of committees to hold executive hearings 
when they want to. 

The committees of the Congress, when they hold an ex- 
ecutive hearing on appropriations or on other matters, do not 
permit representatives of the executive branch to appear in 
those hearings except by invitation. 

The committees of the Congress are jealous to preserve 
the right to hold executive sessions and confidential discus- 
sions, and I can understand how the executive branch can 
say: Conversations between members of the executive branch 
that are in the category of official matters are matters within 
one of the three branches of the Government . . 

Qo oO a 

Senator Johnson [Edwin C. Johnson (Dem.), of Colorado, 
member of the Committee]: Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to ask the witness: Is there any question whatsoever of na- 
tional security involved in the conversation between you and 
General Zwicker which you have refused to divulge to this 
Committee of Congress? 

General Lawton: I don’t mean to be picayunish, but an an- 
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swer to your question would then reveal the conversation be- 
tween General Zwicker and myself, which I am not at 
liberty to disclose. 

Senator Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I think that is a very 
simple question and one that ought to be answered, and I 
don’t think that the directive in May precludes the witness 
from answering that question . . . 

If there is no matter of national security involved, it seems 
to me that this Committee is being deprived of information 
that it should have. 

I want to remind the chairman, and I know I do not need 
to remind him, that the Senator’s political life is at stake in 
the question before this Committee and it is a serious mat- 
ter indeed, and if the national security is not involved, then 
most certainly we should have help from the executive de- 
partment in developing the true facts with respect to a 
member of the United States Senate. 


William J. Harding, Jr., testified that he heard General 
Zwicker mutter under his breath, after an exchange with 
Senator McCarthy, “You s.o.b.“” Mr. Harding said this 
occurred during an open hearing of the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee in New York on Feb. 18, 
1954. 

The record of this exchange was read to the Watkins 
Committee. It showed that Senator McCarthy told General 
Zwicker he would “be ordered” to make available certain 
information. 

Senator McCarthy was called to the stand. His counsel, 
Mr. Williams, said they would turn first to charges alleging 
abuse of General Zwicker by Senator McCarthy. From the 
transcript of the testimony: 

Mr. Williams: Directing your attention, sir, to 1953, was 
your Committee [Senate Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
mittee] engaged in an investigation of subversion at Fort 
Monmouth? 

Senator McCarthy: We were. 

Mr. Williams: In that connection, sir, did you meet the man 
who testified here this morning, General Lawton? 

Senator McCarthy: I did. 


ON THE PERESS CASE 


Mr. Williams: Now, while conducting your investigation 
into the subject about which I have just alluded to, did there 
come to your attention a situation that obtained at Camp 
Kilmer with respect to a Maj. Irving Peress? 

Senator McCarthy: There did. 

Mr. Williams: Who was the Commanding General at Camp 
Kilmer at that time? 

Senator McCarthy: General Zwicker. 

Mr. Williams: Gen. Ralph E. Zwicker, who is the subject 
matter of one of the charges in this case? 

Senator McCarthy: That is right. 

Mr. Williams: Would you tell the Committee, Senator, 
when, in the first instance, the so-called Peress case came to 
your attention? 

Senator McCarthy: It came to our attention, Mr. Williams, 
in November, I believe, of 1953. 

Mr. Williams: At that time, was General Zwicker the 
Commanding General of Camp Kilmer? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, sir. He became Commanding Gen- 
eral in July of 1953. 

Mr. Williams: What, if anything, to your knowledge did 
you or members of your staff do with respect to the informa- 
tion on Major Peress that you have just described? 

Senator McCarthy: We turned all of the information over 
to Mr. John Adams, legal counsel for the Army. 

Mr. Williams: Can you fix that, sir, in point of time? 
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Senator McCarthy: Well, it would be by hearsay. My 
chief counsel turned it over to him, I think he reported to me, 
in December. In other words, shortly after we got the in- 
formation. 

Mr. Williams: Was there any subpoena issued for Major 
Peress in December of 1953? 

Senator McCarthy: There was not. 

Mr. Williams: What was the next action that was taken by 
your Committee with relationship to this case? And I direct 
your attention to the early part of 1954, the early part of 
January. 

Senator McCarthy: On Jan. 4, 1954, my chief counsel again 
took the matter up with Mr. Adams, called his attention to 
the fact that they had a man who was a leader in the Com- 
munist Party in a rather key position at a port of embar- 
kation and debarkation and suggested that the Army do 
something about it rather than have our Committee go into 
the matter. 

Mr. Williams: Thereafter—and I refer to January 4—there- 
after, what, if any, action, did your Committee take with 
respect to this particular situation at Camp Kilmer? 

Senator McCarthy: Well, when nothing was done when 
Peress continued to serve, we asked for his appearance before 
the Committee. Request was made on the 26th day of Janu- 
ary. He appeared in executive session on the 30th day of 
January. 

o oO a 

Mr. Williams: Senator, what was the general subject 
matter of that which Major Peress was interrogated on the 
occasion of this executive session? 

Senator McCarthy: We asked him about his alleged Com- 
munist activities, whether he had graduated from a Commu- 
nist leadership school, the name of the school was—let’s see, 
what was that name? 

Mr. Williams: Inwood Victory School. 


“CHANGE IN DUTY ORDERS” 


Senator McCarthy: Inwood Victory School. Refused to an- 
swer that on the ground that if he answered it, it might in- 
criminate him; asked whether he was recruiting soldiers at 
Camp Kilmer, again, the Fifth Amendment; asked whether 
he held Communist meetings in his quarters at Camp Kil- 
mer, again refused to answer on the grounds of self incrim- 
ination. ; 

He was asked about a change in duty orders that he got in 
February, I think, of 1953. He had been scheduled to go to 
Yokohama, Japan. He applied for a change in duty orders on 
the ground of hardship. He got that change in duty orders. 
We thought the circumstances were unusual. The only 
grounds he had—the only grounds were that his wife and 
daughter were visiting a psychiatrist. He could not even 
remember the name of the psychiatrist, and on the basis of 
that he was given duty in the United States, and I believe the 
Senators on the Committee had letters from any number of 
young men who had much more pronounced hardship cases, 
cases of wives on the point of death. 

Senator McCarthy: Right. 

Mr. Williams: He came in as a captain, did he not? 

Senator McCarthy: Captain; as a captain. 

Mr. Williams: You found out in August of 1953 that in- 
vestigations had been conducted of him by the Army in which 
he had taken the Fifth Amendment. 

Senator McCarthy: We learned to the best of our knowl- 
edge in April of 1953 the FBI had given the Army a complete 
report on Peress containing practically all the information 
which we developed at the hearings. 

Then in August of 1953 he was given a questionnaire and 
asked many of the questions which we asked him about 
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Communist activities, and he wrote across the face of the 
question, “Refuse to answer. Fifth Amendment.” 

In November, 1953, he was promoted to major. 

Mr. Williams: He was promoted to major from captain? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, sir, after it was fully known about 
all his Communist activities. 

Mr. Williams: At that time was he stationed at Camp 
Kilmer? 

Senator McCarthy: He was, and General Zwicker was his 
commanding officer. 

Mr. Williams: How long had he been at Camp Kilmer as 
of August? 

Senator McCarthy: You mean General Zwicker or Peress? 
Do you want Peress first? 

Mr. Williams: Peress first. 

Senator McCarthy: Peress went directly from the debarka- 
tion point in Washington to Camp Kilmer, and I believe that 
was in February, 1953. So he had been there quite some time. 

Mr. Williams: How long had General Zwicker been Com- 
manding General? 

Senator McCarthy: From July, 1953. 

Mr. Williams: Now, at the time that Major Peress appeared 
before you on January 30, of 1954, he was still on active duty 
at Camp Kilmer, is that correct? 

Senator McCarthy: He was. 

Mr. Williams: As a result of the testimony developed in 
executive session on that occasion, was a request made for 
his appearance in open session? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Williams: Do you recall when he was asked to present 
himself for interrogation and examination in open session? 


COURT-MARTIAL ASKED 


Senator McCarthy: I do not recall the date he was asked 
to appear. He appeared on the 18th day of February. 

I might say that, in the meantime, Mr. Williams, a rather 
important occurrence having a direct bearing upon this 
Zwicker matter, after Peress appeared and refused to tell 
whether he was recruiting soldiers into the Communist Party, 
whether he was holding Communist meetings at his home, 
whether he was a graduate of a Communist leadership school, 
whether a Communist helped him to get his change in duty 
orders, I wrote to Secretary Stevens and suggested that this 
man be court-martialed. 

There were two grounds for the court-martial: No. 1, 
when he entered, he signed a statement to the effect that he 
belonged to no subversive organization, specifically, I believe, 
that included the Communist Party. 

Under the code—that is, the criminal code—that is a felony 
calling for a prison sentence up to five years. 

I felt also that his refusal to answer the questions about 
Communist activities, while this refusal could not be accepted 


in a criminal court, contrary to the popular conception the 


use of the Fifth Amendment in regard to criminal activities 
can be used in a civil action. 

I suggested to Bob Stevens, and I cannot quote the exact 
language, that here was a chance to serve notice on all officers 
in the Army that there would be no more coddling of Com- 
munists, that if they had any information about Communist 
infiltration that they would be expected to give that informa- 
tion to the proper authorities that could be acted upon. That 
was done. 

Mr. Williams: On what date? 

Senator McCarthy: I do not recall the date the letter was 
dispatched. It was made public, as I recall, on February 1. 

Mr. Williams: Was that letter written, to the best of your 
recollection, on the date on which Peress had testified before 
your Committee? 
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Senator McCarthy: It was written that evening, as I recall, 
or the next morning. 

Mr. Williams: Now, in the January 30 executive session— 

Senator McCarthy: Could I add something, Mr. Williams? 
I do not like to make these answers lengthy, but Secretary 
Stevens was not there——was not in the country at the time 
the letter was made public. He arrived back in the States 
on the 2d of February. 

Before he set foot on American soil, Peress was removed 
from the jurisdiction of the military. When I say removed, | 
should explain that unless the penalty for a felony is over 
five years, the military does not retain jurisdiction in case of 
an honorable discharge. In this case the penalty was a five- 
year period so they lost jurisdiction. 

Mr. Williams: Your point is that they lost jurisdiction to 
try him for an offense that he had committed during his serv- 
ice as an officer once they discharged him. They gave him an 
honorable discharge. On what date was he honorably dis- 
charged? 

Senator McCarthy: On the morning of February 2. 

Mr. Williams: 1954? 

Senator McCarthy: 1954, the morning after my letter to 
Bob Stevens was made public. 

Mr. Williams: Now, coming to February 18 of 1954, this 
was the date on which Peress was directed to present himself 
for open session? 

Senator McCarthy: That is right. 


o . o 


UNDERCOVER POLICE WORK 


Mr. Williams: Who was the first witness heard at that 
meeting? 

Senator McCarthy: A Ruth Eagle. She was an undercover 
agent for the New York Police Department, specializing in 
Communist activities. In fact, she joined the Communist Party 
at the behest of the New York Police Department, as I recall. 

Mr. Williams: She identified Major Peress as a section 
leader in the party in New York. 

Senator McCarthy: She identified him: 

1. As a graduate of the Communist leadership school. 
2. As a section organizer for the Communist Party. 

In other words, as an important functionary of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. Williams: Following her testimony, Major Peress was 
called to the stand, was he? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, he was called to the stand. That is 


‘our practice when somebody is identified as a Communist; 


we call them to the stand immediately, wherever possible, in 
order to permit them to admit it or deny it. 

Mr. Williams: Was Peress accompanied by counsel? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, he was. 

Mr. Williams: Did he respond to the questions that were 
propounded to him regarding his Communist activities in 
open session on this morning? 

Senator McCarthy: No, he was very selective in his an- 
swers. He answered everything, as I recall, not having to 
do with Communist activities, but when we got to his Com- 
munist activities, why, there was the usual, “I refuse to 
answer on the ground my answer might tend to incrimi- 
nate me.” 

Mr. Williams: Did there come a time in the interrogation 
of Major Peress when he was asked about an application that 
he had made while at Camp Kilmer for sensitive work which 
required a security clearance, an extra security clearance for 
him? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, sir, there did come that time, Mr. 
Williams. The reason for that question was that we had the 
file. We knew he had applied for security clearance to handle 
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~—I do not recall what classification, whether it was secret or 
confidential work. 

Mr. Williams: Did he respond to the questions that were 
propounded to him on that subject? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, he gave us a rather unusual an- 
swer when I asked him what sensitive work he was trying to 
get into, knowing he was a Communist, a Communist leader, 
I was curious to know what type of sensitive work he was try- 
ing to get into, and his answer, as I said, was unusual. 

He said he was applying for a different type of work on 
teeth. In other words, it was sensitive teeth he was dealing 
with, which did not make any sense to me. 

Mr. Williams: Did this provoke a question from someone 
on the staff during the hearing directed to his Commanding 
General? 

Senator McCarthy: I asked his Commanding General if he 
would tell us what sensitive work this Communist had applied 
for. 


GENERAL ZWICKER ON STAND 


Mr. Williams: I now direct your attention, Senator Mc- 
Carthy, to the record which is before you. 

Senator McCarthy: What page? 

Mr. Williams: Page 136, and I ask you if that was the first 
interrogation of General Zwicker, in either open or closed 
session, by you or by any member of the staff, or of the 
Committee. 

Senator McCarthy: This was the first interrogation by the 
Committee. However, he had been interrogated by members 
of the staff, Mr. Jim Juliana, prior to that time. 

Mr. Williams: I will come to that in just a moment. I now 
direct your attention, Senator, to the record, page 136, and 
ask you whether or not you requested General Zwicker to 
find out what the nature of the sensitive work was, for which 
Major Peress applied? 

Senator McCarthy: That’s right. 

Mr. Williams: Did he respond? 

Senator McCarthy: No, he told me he would not give me 
that information. If I may quote him verbatim, he said— 

Senator Watkins: Will you read the question you asked 
him, as well? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. I said to him: 

“I wonder if you can do this: You are appearing this after- 
noon in executive session. I would like to have you here to 
listen to all of this testimony. If you have an aide with 
you, I wonder if you could have somebody call Camp 
Kilmer and find out just what the sensitive work was that 
he was being considered for. 

“General Zwicker: Even if I did know, I would not be 
privileged to tell you, under the executive order which 
forbids us to discuss matters of that nature.” 

May I say in connection with this, Mr. Chairman, the or- 
der upon which Zwicker relied was not the presidential order, 
but an order of the Army, which, according to him, provided 
that they could not give security information, unless they had 
permission from the Assistant Chief of Staff. 

Senator Watkins: Do you have in your possession a copy 
of that order? 

Senator McCarthy: No, I do not. He did not supply a copy 
of the order. 

I pointed out to him that I thought this was not security in- 
formation, but asked him, in the event, assuming it was, 
would he ask the Assistant Chief of Staff of G-2 (Intelligence) 
to give him permission to tell us the truth about this matter; 
and he said, “No, I will not.” He refused to ask for permission 
to give us information, and said, “I would rely upon the order, 
and though I have information, I cannot give you the in- 
formation.” 
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Mr. Williams: To your knowledge then, or to your knowl- 
edge now, is there any executive order which precluded 
General Zwicker from simply stating the nature of those 
sensitive works for which Major Peress applied? 

Senator McCarthy: Definitely not, on a Truman order or 
on an Eisenhower order, so far as I know, and I think anyone 
versed in the law would state that neither applied to this 
question. 

Mr. Williams: Prior to General Zwicker’s appearance be- 
fore the Committee—I am talking about his appearance in 
the courtroom at Foley Square, which was described for 
us this morning by Mr. Harding—prior to that time, had 
you had any member of the Committee staff interview 
General Zwicker? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, Mr. Jim Juliana had interviewed 
him. 

Mr. Williams: Do you know how long prior to February 
18 that was? 

Senator McCarthy: It was several days prior to that. I 
would not know the number of days. 

Mr. Williams: In your function as chairman of the Com- 
mittee, was a report made to you as to General Zwicker’s 
interview with Mr. Juliana? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. I discussed this in detail with Mr. 
Juliana. 


OBJECTION TO “HEARSAY” 


Mr. Williams: What did you expect to develop from Gen- 
eral Zwicker when you requested his presence on the 18th 
of February, 1954? 

Senator McCarthy: When he was not under oath, he was 
talking to Mr. Juliana, and he said— 

Senator Watkins: Just a moment. I think, Senator, that 
is hearsay, without question. 

Mr. Williams: I offer it for this reason, Mr. Chairman— 
and I see the point of your objection, of course. I offer it for 
this reason. Certainly, in going to the state of mind of the 
chairman of the Committee as General Zwicker took the 
stand, as you can appreciate, being a lawyer and judge your- 
self, Mr. Chairman—it is necessary to know what information 
he had been led to believe he would get from General 
Zwicker as a result of the interview of the staff. 

Now, in every lawsuit we learn, as you know, you cannot 
interview every witness. We have to rely on other people to 
interview the witnesses, and they bring us reports as to what 
the witness will testify to. Sometimes the witnesses fence. 
Sometimes they don’t say what we are led to believe 
they are going to say, and that, of course, often affects 
the vigorousness of the examination which we conduct; 
such as this morning, here. I had the very experience. I 
had been led to believe that a witness was going to testify 
to certain things, and when he took the stand, I was very 
much surprised. 

I think this goes to the state of mind of the examiner, and, 
for that reason, I respectfully urge you, sir, to allow this 
to go in. 

Senator Watkins: You think it has someting to do with the 
question of the conduct of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: I may say further— 

Senator Watkins: Of course, I can readily understand 
that in a report of that kind, if it were permitted to appear in 
the record, it would involve a lot of other people and get off 
into all sorts of diversions. But I am just wondering where 
we are headed. 

Mr. Williams: I assure you we are not headed anywhere 
but to a direct answer to a question as to what Senator Mc- 
Carthy expected this witness would testify to, as a result of 
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the official report made by the staff investigator who inter- 
viewed him a few days ago. 

Senator Watkins: And you are now referring to General 
Zwicker? 

Mr. Williams: Yes. 

Senator Watkins: You may proceed. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Juliana reported to me—I might 
say this was an official report from the staff member to the 
Committee—that Zwicker said that he had objected to the 
discharge; that he talked to the Pentagon—he did not tell 
me who he talked to at the Pentagon—and that he was 
ordered to give Peress an immediate discharge, after my 
letter to Stevens came out. 

o ° co] 

. . « In brief, he said that the discharge was the result of 
a call he had gotten from the Pentagon, ordering him to dis- 
charge—in other words, to remove him from the jurisdiction 
of the Army. I felt that was significant, especially in view of 
the fact that legal counsel for the Army had spent the previ- 
ous afternoon with General Zwicker. 

Senator Watkins: Now, you are permitted to tell what this 
agent reported to you—not your own feeling. Let us get 
one thing at a time. 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 


oO a a 


“THE FIRST KEY QUESTION” 


Mr. Williams: . . . I want to call your attention, Senator, 
for what I shall call, for purpose of identification, the first 
key question that was asked of General Zwicker, and I direct 
your attention to page 146 and to the question: 

“You know’—and I am quoting you—“that somebody 
signed or authorized an honorable discharge for this 
man, knowing that he was a Fifth Amendment Com- 
munist, do you not?” 

Now, did you get en immediate response to that question? 

Senator McCarthy: I did not. The answer I got was, he 
thinks he is. I asked him whether he knew the discharge 
was signed, knowing that he was a Fifth Amendment Com- 
munist. His answer was: 

“{ know that an honorable discharge was signed tor 
the man.” 

No answer to the question. 

Mr. Williams: Now, I think this is very important, so 
I want to ask you some questions about the general con- 
text of this line of interrogation; but, before I do, I want 
you to point out, if you will, Senator, to the Committee where 
you got the first answer to this question. 

Senator McCarthy: I believe it is over on page 148, where 
I said—and I am not reading the entire question, just the 
pertinent part: 

“Now, is it your testimony now that at the time you 
read the stories about Major Peress that you did not know 
that he had refused to answer questions before this Com- 
mittee about his Communist activities? 

“General Zwicker: I am sure I had that impression.” 
Senator McCarthy: I think I should read the next few 

questions— 

Mr. Williams: Yes. 

Senator McCarthy: —to put this in context... 

cc o o 

The question I am reading is: 

“The day the honorable discharge was signed, were 
you aware of the fact that he had appeared before our 
Committee?” 

“General Zwicker: I was.” 

“And had refused to answer certain questions?” 

“No, sir, not specifically on answering any questions.” 
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Now, I would like to have the Committee—this will show 
why it was necessary to rather vigorously cross-examine this 
man—jump over to this question: 

“Did you know that he refused to answer questions 
about his Communist activities?” 
“Specifically, I don’t believe so.” 

Mr. Williams: Here. 

Senator McCarthy: Oh, yes. I beg your pardon. I skipped 
one. One of the first we have is on page 146. He says, “No, 
sir,” when asked whether he knew this man had refused 
to answer questions. 

Then on page 147, about 10 or 12 questions later: “But 
now you indicate that you did know he refused to”— 

No. 

Mr. Williams: “But now you indicate that you did not 
know that he refused to tell about his Communist activities; 
is that correct?” 

The answer is: “I know that he refused to answer questions 
for the Committee.” 


“HE CHANGES HIS STORY” 


Senator McCarthy: So that here he changes his story. First he 
says, “No, sir, I didn’t know he refused to answer questions.” 

Then the next question: 

“Did you know that he refused to answer questions about 
his Communist activities.” 

“Specifically, I don’t believe so.” 

Then a number of questions later I said to him, in cross- 
examination: 

“Now, is it your testimony now that at the time you 
read the stories on Major Peress that you did not know 
that he had refused to answer questions before this Com- 
mittee about his Communist activities?” 

“General Zwicker: | am sure I had that impression.” 
So, you find, first the General says: “I didn’t know he re- 

fused to answer any question.” 

Then he says: “Yes, I knew he refused to answer questions, 
but not about Communist activities.” 

And then, finally, after being pressed, he says: “Yes, I am 
sure I had the impression he refused to answer questions 
about Communist activities.” 

I merely cite that, Senators, so you will realize the diffi- 
culty I had with this witness and why it was necessary to 
cross-examine him in detail when he changed his story three 
times. It was important for me to get the facts here. 

Mr. Williams: Senator, I want to direct your attention to 


‘page 147, and also members of the Committee, about one 


third of the way down the printed page where the chair- 
man asks: “Did you have that genera! picture?” 

General Zwicker answered: “I believe 1 remember reading 
in the paper that he had taken refuge in the Fifth Amend- 
ment to avoid answering questions before the Committee.” 

And what were the next questions, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: I said, “About Communism.” 

The answer: “I am not too certain about that.” 

Do you want me to read on here, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Williams: Yes. 

Senator McCarthy: 

“Do you mean that you did not have enough interest in 
the case, General, the case of this major who was in your 
command, to get some idea of what questions he had re- 
fused to answer? Is that correct?” 

“General Zwicker: I think that is not putting it quite 
right, Mr. Chairman.” 

“The Chairman: You put it right, then.” 

And here is the answer: 

“I have great interest in all of the officers of my com- 
mand, with whatever they do.” 
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“Let's stick to Fifth Amendment Communists. Let’s stick 
to him. You told us you read the press releases.” 

“I did.” 

“But now you indicate that you did not know that he 
refused to tell about his Communist activities; is that 
correct?” 

Listen to this answer, if you will, especially you lawyers 
on the Committee: 

“I know that he refused to answer questions for the 
Committee.” 

“Did you know that he refused to answer questions 
about his Communist activities?” 

Answer: “Specifically, I don’t believe so.” 

Then, shifting over to the next page, when asked prac- 
tically the same question, he says: “I am sure I had that 
impression.” 

So, you have a general here who, for some unusual reason, 
is completely evasive. First he says: “I didn’t know he re- 
fused to answer questions.” 

Then he says: “Yes, I know he refused to answer ques- 
tions, but not about Communism.” 

And then later he says: “Yes, I knew he refused to answer 
questions about Communism.” 

Mr. Williams: Now, would you tell the Committee ap- 
proximately how much time elapsed between the time you 
first put the question and the time that General Zwicker 
answered: “I am sure I had that impression”? 

Senator McCarthy: I couldn’t give you that in time, Mr. 
Williams. It was a long, laborious truth-pulling job. 

° oO ° 

Mr. Williams: Now, I want to call your attention, Sen- 
ator, to a question at page 148, and I am now referring to 
the last third of the page, of the printed record. 

Mr. Cohn [Roy M. Cohn, then chief counsel of the Mc- 
Carthy Committee] asked: “Who did you talk to? You talked 
to somebody?” 

And the answer that is reported here emanating from 
General Zwicker: “No, I did not.” 

Was that in conformity with or at war with the report that 
you had received from your investigator, Mr. Juliana? 


“ARGUMENT” VS. EVIDENCE 


Senator Ervin [Samuel J. Ervin, Jr. (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, member of the Committee]: That seems to be a con- 
clusion rather than evidence. 

Senator Watkins: I would say to the Senator and also to 
Mr. Williams that considerable of the material that the Sen- 
ator is bringing before us is argument and I have not ordered 
him to desist on that. We would like to get a straight-out 
statement on evidence, if we can, but I realize the tendency 
is for lawyers to argue and to testify. I wouid be guilty of 
that myself in the same position. 

Mr. Williams: I do not intend to argue the case at this 
time, I assure you, but I think it is terribly important here 
for this witness to let us know what the atmosphere was 
of this proceeding as he went along; and to point out why it 
was necessary to cross-examine this witness vigorously as he 
saw it at that time. 

Senator Watkins: We will permit him to relate the 
facts. However, we are not inclined to be too strict with the 
interpretation of the rule but we think we ought to reasonably 
keep within it. 

Senator McCarthy: The answer is: This is in conflict 
not only with the report received from Mr. Juliana but also 
in conflict with the testimony of Major Peress, who testified 
in the record which you have before you that he went in to 
see Zwicker, and that he asked for an investigation. 

Senator Ervin: Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Watkins: Senator Ervin. 

Senator Ervin: That is rather—he is contrasting this evi- 
dence with something else out of the record. 

Senator McCarthy: The Peress testimony is in the record. 

Senator Ervin: Let him call our attention to these things 
and let us draw the conclusions. 

Mr. Williams: That is what we are trying to do, Senator 
Ervin, but it is perfectly impossible to portray what was in the 
mind of the cross-examiner unless ask him the questions 
which motivated his interrogatio; 2nd which motivated his 
cross-examination of General Zwicker as we are proceeding. 

I know of no other way to put defensive material in on 
this issue. So 1 must ask him about evasiveness on the part 
of General Zwicker and about the conflicts in the testimony of 
General Zwicker with other sworn testimony in the record 
and with the report that he had received about what General 
Zwicker would testify to when he was called before the 
Committee. 

I am sure that Senator Ervin, as a lawyer, has tried many 
cases and has sat on the bench and can appreciate what goes 
on in the mind of an examiner when he is confronted with an- 
swers which he is led to believe which would be otherwise. 

Senator Ervin: He has testified as to what he had been led 
to believe. 

Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 

= 2 2 

Senator McCarthy: Would you bear with me for one min- 
ute, Senator Case? 

I have been accused of abusing General Zwicker. I am 
showing here that his testimony is in complete conflict with 
other testimony taken under oath that day, and in conflict 
with the reports gotten from the investigation. 

Senator Case: This Senator and the Committee is interest- 
ed in seeing the conflicts. 

Senator McCarthy: Very well. 

Mr. Williams: Senator, I want to call your attention now, 
sir, to page 149 of the record, at the bottom, and I ask you to 
read that question and the answer that immediately follows. 

Senator McCarthy: “The Chairman: Let me ask this ques- 
tion: If this man,”"—meaning Peress— 

Senator Watkins: Will you please indicate where you are 
starting? 

Senator McCarthy: The last question on page 149. 

“Let me ask this question: If this man,”—meaning 
Peress—“after the order came up, after the order of the 18th 
came up, prior to his getting an honorable discharge, were 
guilty of some crime, let us say that he held up a bank or 
stole an automobile—and you heard of that the day before— 
let us say you heard of it the same day that you heard of my 
letter—could you then have taken steps to prevent his dis- 
charge, or would he have automatically been discharged? 

“General Zwicker: I would have definitely taken steps 
to prevent discharge.” 

Mr. Williams: Now, Senator, pursuing this so that we have 
the natural course of your line of interrogation, I want to di- 
rect your attention to the question that is propounded one 
fourth of the way down page 150, beginning with the last 
sentence. 


HOW SERIOUS IS TREASON? 


Senator McCarthy: “You said”? Oh, I see, I will read that 
now: 

“The Chairman: Let us say he went out and stole $50 
the night before. 

“General Zwicker: He wouldn't have been discharged. 

“The Chairman: Do you think stealing $50 is more 
serious than being a traitor to the country as part of the 
Communist conspiracy? 
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“General Zwicker: That, sir, was not my decision. 

“The Chairman: You said if you learned that he stole 
$50, you would have prevented his discharge. You did 
learn something much more serious than that. You learned 
that he refused to tell whether he was a Communist. You 
learned that the chairman of a Senate committee suggested 
he be court-martialed. And you say if he had stolen $50, 
he would not have gotten the honorable discharge. But 
merely being a part of a Communist conspiracy, and the 
chairman of the committee asking that he be court- 
martialed, would not give you grounds for holding up 
his discharge. Is that correct? 

“General Zwicker: Under the terms of this letter, that is 
correct, Mr. Chairman.” 

. 2 ° 

Senator McCarthy: This is the statement by the chair- 
man: 
“That letter says nothing about stealing $50, and it does 

not say anything about being a Communist. It does not 

say anything about his appearance before our Committee. 

He appeared before our Committee after that order was 

made out. 

“Do you think you sound a bit ridiculous, General, when 
you say that for $50, you would prevent his being dis- 
charged, but for being a part of the conspiracy to destroy 
this country, you could not prevent his discharge?” 

And may I say, Mr. Chairman, I think he looked extreme- 
ly ridiculous. 

Mr. Williams: Did you ask him whether there was any- 
thing in the letter on the Peress discharge which gave him 
authorization to hold up the discharge for criminal conduct? 

Senator Watkins: Just a moment before you answer that. 
The letter itself will be the best evidence. Do you have a 
copy of that letter? 

Senator McCarthy: I do not. 

Senator Watkins: Was one offered to you at that time? 

Senator McCarthy: I was allowed to read it at that time. 
I think it was handed back to the General. 

Senator Watkins: You did not receive it in evidence? You 
did not make it a part of the record? 

Mr. Williams: The General was asked about it and an- 
swered fully. 


LETTER “NOT ON RECORD” 


Senator McCarthy: I do not believe it is a part of the 
record. 

Senator Watkins: Ordinarily it is better if we have the 
letter so that we can know what it is about. 

Mr. Williams: I wish we had it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Watkins: I think possibly we can get a copy of it. 
I thought probably the Senator had received it at that time. 

Senator McCarthy: I do not believe it was produced. 

Mr. Williams: I would certainly appreciate it if the chair- 
man would exercise his prerogative in obtaining a copy of 
the letter and placing it into this record. 

Senator Watkins: We will attempt to get a copy of that 
letter and will put it in the record as soon as we find it. 

Mr. Williams: Senator, without going over this transcript 
question by question, let me ask you this by way of recap 
and by way of summary: Was it General Zwicker’s position 
as he testified here that, if he had learned that Major Peress 
had stolen $50, he could have stopped his discharge and 
would have stopped his discharge, but the knowledge of the 
fact that he had been a member of the Communist Party 
and had falsified his Army affidavits on that subject, that 
knowledge was not enough to preclude the honorable dis- 
charge that was given to him on February Ist? 

Is that a fair statement of his position on this record? 
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Senator Watkins: That is calling for the conclusion of a 
witness and is more or less in the nature of argument. 

Can we get to the facts as they appeared? 

I suggest, Mr. Williams, we ought to confine ourselves to 
the facts and not make arguments. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, the trouble with these facts 
are that you cannot state them without their sounding like a 
powerful argument. 

Senator Watkins: Well, the record itself, I think, is a 
pretty good evidence and is probably the best evidence as to 
what was said and done. If there was anything else that was 
done or said that does not appear in the record, that can be 
given to the Committee. 

Mr. Williams: What I was trying to do was to cover a 
couple of pages of this colloquy by one yes-or-no answer 
and then get to the part in dispute here. 

Senator Watkins: Obviously it calls for an argument. 

Senator McCarthy: Could I read the question that perhaps 
answers Mr. Williams’s question which appears at the bot- 
tom of page 151, the last question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Watkins: You may read it. 

Senator McCarthy: It reads as follows: 

“The Chairman: Let’s say one of the trusted privates in 
your command came in to you and said, “General, I was 
just downtown and I have evidence that Major Peress 
broke into a store and stole $50.’ You would not discharge 
him until you had checked the facts, seen whether or not 
the private was telling the truth, and seen whether or not 
he had stolen the $50? 

“General Zwicker: No, I don’t believe I would. I would 
make a check, certainly, to check the story.” 


POLICY ON DISCHARGES 


Mr. Williams: Now, I want to ask you this, Senator: Did 
there come a time when you asked General Zwicker to state 
his position on the over-all policy which permitted this kind 
of discharge to be made in the light of the known facts at 
the time it was made? 

Senator McCarthy: I did. 

Mr. Williams: I direct your attention to page 152 and I 
ask you if you will read that question which immediately pre- 
cedes the colloquy which is in dispute here. 

Senator McCarthy: You refer to the last question on 
page 152? 

Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: 

“The Chairman: Let us assume that John Jones is a ma- 
jor in the United States Army. Let us assume that there is 
sworn testimony to the effect that he is part of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, has attended Communist leadership 
schools. Let us assume that Maj. John Jones is under oath 
before a committee and says, ‘I cannot tell you the truth 
about these charges because, if I did, I fear that might 
tend to incriminate me.’ Then let us- say that General 
Smith was responsible for this man receiving an honorable 
discharge, knowing these facts. Do you think that General 
Smith should be removed from the military or do you 
think that he should be kept on in it?” 

Mr. Williams: Did you add to the hypothesis of that ques- 
tion on page 153? 

Senator McCarthy: I added to it the fact that we are re- 
ferring to General Smith, who originated the order directing 
the separation, and not a general who was merely following 
out orders. 

o * = 

Mr. Williams: This question that you posed to General 
Zwicker contained the hypothesis at page 152 and an added 
hypothesis on page 153? 
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Senator McCarthy: That is right. 

Mr. Williams: You are asking him about his attitude to- 
ward a general who originated the order that gave an honor- 
able discharge to a known Communist after he had taken 
the Fifth Amendment before your Committee; is that right? 

Senator McCarthy: That is right. 


QUESTION “NOT UNDERSTOOD” 


Mr. Williams: Did General Zwicker answer that question 
immediately? 

Senator McCarthy: No, he claimed he did not under- 
stand it. You will notice on page 153, let me see: 

“The Chairman: The reporter will repeat it.” 

And then a few lines down further it says: “(The ques- 
tion was reread by the reporter.)” 

So that it was repeated twice. 

Mr. Williams: This was the third time, was it? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, this was the third time it was 
repeated. 

° o . 

... And then down in the middle of page 153 the answer 
of General Zwicker is given as: “I do not think he should 
be removed from the military.” 

o a - 

Senator Watkins: The purpose of that question, obviously, 
was to get the attitude of General Zwicker with respect to 
some other general. 

Senator McCarthy: It was to find out, Mr. Chairman, 
whether there was Communist infiltration, whether it was 
condoned, whether the commanding officer condoned it and 
allowed an honorable discharge. 

I wanted to get his attitude, and that is part of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, to investigate efficiency, 
economy—well, intelligence, if you please—of those operat- 
ing in the Government at all levels, and I was concerned 
to find out why they allowed it to continue. I wanted to 
get the attitude of this general who was the Commanding 
Officer. 

And he said, “I do not think he should be removed from 
the military.” 

And then you asked for my answer to that. I said, which 
appears near the bottom of page 153: 

“The Chairman: Then, General, you should be re- 
moved from any command. Any man who has been given 
the honor of being promoted to general and who says, 
‘I will protect another general who protected Commu- 
nists, is not fit to wear that uniform, General. I think it 
is a tremendous disgrace to the Army to have this sort 
of thing given to the public. I intend to give it to them. 
I have a duty to do that. I intend to repeat to the press 
exactly what you said. So you know that. You will be 
back here, General.” 

Mr. Williams: Now then, did you say, “You are not fit 
to wear the uniform”? 

Senator McCarthy: No, I said he was not fit to wear 
the uniform of a general, and I think he was not. I think 
any man who says that its right to give honorable discharges 
to known Communists is not fit to wear the uniform of a 
general. 

I said it then. I will say it now. I will say it again. I feel 
that as strongly as I feel anything. 

Mr. Williams: Has this statement been quoted, or should 
I say misquoted, to read frequently: “is not fit to wear the 
uniform”? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, it has been quoted to that effect. 

Mr. Williams: By that statement were you impugning his 
judgment or were you impugning his loyalty? 

Senator McCarthy: Not his loyalty. He might be com- 
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pletely loyal and feel that Communists could get honorable 
discharges. 

I felt that his judgment was bad beyond words when 
we have such a tremendous military force spending billions 
of dollars to defend this country against Communism, and 
then have a general say in effect: “It is all right to give Com- 
munists honorable discharges.” 

Mr. Williams: Did General Zwicker thereafter in the 
interrogation change his position? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, he did. 

Mr. Williams: Would you point that out? 

Senator McCarthy: On page 154 he says, or, rather, I said: 

“Do you think that the higher authority would be guilty 
of improper conduct? 

“General Zwicker: It is conceivable. 

“The Chairman: Do you think they are guilty of im- 
proper conduct here? 

“General Zwicker: I am not their judge, sir. 

“The Chairman: Do you think to order the honorable 
discharge for a Communist major was improper conduct? 

“General Zwicker: I think it was improper procedure, 
sir. 

Mr. Williams: Then I call your attention to page 154, 
immediately above that where you say, “Let me ask one 
question.” Will you read that colloquy? 

Senator McCarthy: 

“Let me ask one question: In other words, you think it 
is proper to give an honorable discharge to a man known 
to be a Communist? 

“General Zwicker: No, I do not.” 

Senator Stennis: Where is that, please? 

Senator McCarthy: That is on page 154, about one fourth 
of the way down the page. 

Mr. Cohn asked the question. I beg your pardon, the 
chairman asked the question. 

Senator Watkins: Senator, just so we will not miss getting 
all of this matter before us so that we may properly evaluate 
it, I call your attention to page 152, after the long question 
when you were talking about John Jones as a major—maybe 
you omitted the question intentionally, but you did not read 
General Zwicker’s answer when he said: 

“He should be by all means kept if he were acting 
under competent orders to separate that man.” 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, but then I pointed out, Senator, 
that I referred to, I said, to the man who originated the 
order directing the separation. 

o = oO 


AN “ARROGANT” WITNESS 


Mr. Williams: Senator, I want to ask you to describe, if 
you will, in the most accurate manner, but in a very brief 
time, the demeanor, the attitude, of this witness as he testi- 
fied before the Committee. 

Senator McCarthy: I would say he was one of the most 
arrogant, one of the most evasive, witnesses that I have ever 
had before my Committee, one of the most irritating. 

Senator Watkins: Just what did he do other than answer 
the questions? Was there something with respect to his 
manner? We have the record before us as to what he said. 
It is somewhat in the nature of a conclusion, but if you can 
get us some of the facts that helped you to arrive at that 
conclusion, we would appreciate it, because we did not see 
it. We were not there. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, you have been a judge 
for quite some time. It is impossible to describe in detail 
the arrogance of a witness. He shows it when he appears 
before a committee. He displayed it that morning when he 
sat in the audience calling me an s.o.b. because I was— 
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Senator Watkins: You did not know about that. 

Senator Case: Mr. Chairman— 

Senator Watkins: You did not know about that at the 
time you were examining him. 

Senator McCarthy: I did not, but the attitude was in 
complete keeping with it, Mr. Chairman. All you do is to 
look for demeanor of a witness, his attitude, his evasiveness, 
and you know, as a judge and as a lawyer, that you cannot 
put your finger on specific items. You have got to sum the 
whole attitude up in one parcel, and I merely mentioned the 
morning because I knew about that, to show that his attitude 
in the afternoon was in keeping with his attitude in the 
morning. His attitude on the stand was about the same as 
in the morning—in other words, that the chairman was an 
s.o.b. and he wouldn’t answer unless he had to. 

Senator Watkins: Of course, we heard the other witness. 
You are assuming, of course, that what he said was the 
truth. We do not know all of the meaning that he had in 
connection with it. At any rate, that is before us, to be 
considered. In all good faith, I asked if there were anything 
in his mannerism that you could give us as a fact, that he 
did—his tone, and a lot of things, I mean, which might tend 
to make a man conclude that he was arrogant. 

I mean, aside from the answers that he gave, the factual 
matters with the statements and the answers, themselves—I 
wonder if there was anything in his physical appearance 
or his physical action at the time that you used as a basis 
for concluding that he was arrogant. 


“REFUSAL TO ANSWER” 


Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, all I can say is that his 
whole attitude when you talk with him, in connection with 
his refusal to answer questions and his evasiveness—you 
would get the picture, but you cannot get it from the printed 
record; and all I can say is, the full attitude was one of 
complete arrogance, complete contempt of the Committee. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I have completed my direct 
examination. I urge and invite the Committee members to 
cross-examine Senator McCarthy vigorously on this subject. I 
believe that a vigorous cross-examination is the greatest 
instrument that has ever been devised for eliciting the truth, 
and I turn him over to you, sir, as your witness. 

Senator Watkins: I think we may expect that members 
of the Committee will be given an opportunity to cross- 
examine with some vigor. However, I think we will place 
some limitations—not on the degree of vigor which they may 
use. I do not think I have to pass on that. But I think, pos- 
sibly before they start—I assume you meant that the Com- 
mittee counsel could question, as well. 

Mr. Williams: Oh, surely. 


The Committee counsel said he would wait until Senator 
McCarthy had completed all of his testimony before starting 
cross-examination. 

Senator Frank Carlson (Rep.), of Kansas, then noted that 
several administrative assistants, representing Senators who 
were members of the McCarthy Subcommittee, had attend- 
ed sessions of the Subcommittee in place of the Senator. 
themselves. Several had participated in cross-examination 
of witnesses during the Peress investigation. He asked 
Senator McCarthy if authority for this procedure had been 
given by official motion. 

Senator McCarthy replied that there was no formal action. 
He said the practice was followed as a courtesy to Senators 
who were too busy fo attend the hearings themselves. 

Chairman Watkins took up the questioning: 

Senator Watkins: I have one or two questions, Senator 
McCarthy, I would like to ask you with respect to your 
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views on the investigating power, since this question, this 
particular issue, we have been talking about today, goes 
directly to the conduct of hearings and the matter of inves- 
tigations. 

What is your view with respect to the right of Senators to 
lecture witnesses, or sort of pass judgment on them, whether 
they are guilty and all that sort of thing, in connection with 
these hearings? 

I notice not only in this record we have before us, but in 
other records of other committees occasionally a Senator 
takes out after a witness who has come in there to testify, 
even on some legislative matter—and, of course, this par- 
ticular investigation we were conducting, I think, comes 
squarely within the investigative power with respect to in- 
vestigation. 

What is your view with respect to the right of a Senator to 
go beyond the questioning in getting material? What right 
does he have to go beyond that in the conduct of these hear- 
ings? 


HOW TO CROSS-EXAMINE 


Senator McCarthy: I think it is part of the cross-exam- 
ination. He can make comments. He can try to induce a 
witness to tell the truth and oftentimes you have a witness 
that you can induce to tell the truth. 

Take, for example, if I may give you an incident, we 
had a man before us in New York. We talked to him. After 
some discussion, he said that he would come in and give us 
all the facts that he had at his command. 

I don’t think strictly from the standpoint of lecturing, no, 
but if it is part of the cross-examination, I think there should 
be considerable latitude in cross-examination. That is the only 
way you can get at the facts. 

Senator Watkins: You mean in the way of questions and in 
the way of statements? When I said “lecturing,” maybe I put 
it too severely. I am very curious about this whole thing be- 
cause I have held a number of hearings myself as a member 
of the Internal Security Committee. 

Incidentally, those were one-man hearings involving Com- 
munists and Communists that have infiltrated into labor un- 
ions and all that sort of thing, and I know the exasperation 
and irritation and the provocation there in a very strong 
degree with some of the witnesses. But I have always won- 
dered how far I dared to go. I don’t think I have come to 
the extent, yet, of finding him guilty of anything and simply 
permitted them to make the record and answer the questions 
and let it go at that. 

I know other chairmen—I am not calling this to your at- 
tention because you have said things about witnesses here, 
but because it is a general practice, I noticed in some com- 
mittees, for the interrogator to take after the witness, not 
with questions but with statements. That is what I would 
like to get, because it had a bearing on your attitude in 
this particular instance, this episode that we are discuss- 
ing now. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, may I say this, that I 
don’t think you can endow any chairman with ability or 
brains by any rules that you pass. I think it is up to the 
chairman of each committee to use his own _ judgment 
in trying to get at the truth. I have been a judge; you have 
been a judge. I have seen cross-examiners use various 
different techniques in attempting to get a witness to tell 
the truth, and I just don’t know of any rule that you can 
pass along that line. 

In this case, we did find that after I told the General what 
I thought his duties were, he did change his position and 
come through with a different story which I hope was the 
truth. 
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As I say, it is just the question of technique of cross-exam- 
ination. I don’t think that any man here at the table has the 
same technique. 

o °° oO 

Senator Watkins: Well, of course, if you are dealing with 
any crime, or any particular matter that you think is important 
to the country, and important to the Senate, for the purpose 
of getting information, the facts of the matter will aid in 
the passing of legislation, I think that you are entitled to ask 
the questions necessary to get that. 

Now, do you feel that you are entitled to have more lee- 
way in an examination in a Senate committee than, we would 
say, you would be entitled to if you were before a court and 
were cross-examining a witness in court on the judiciary side 
of the Government? 

Senator McCarthy: You are not bound by the rules of evi- 
dence, of course, in a committee, so that there is more lee- 
Way. 

Senator Watkins: Well, it is a very interesting subject, to 
me, at least, to know the views of Senators, and particularly 
in this case, because that is one of the charges against you 
with respect to your conduct, the treatment of witnesses, 
to know just what your view is. 

I am not asking this to be critical; I am asking it sin- 
cerely to get your point of view with respect to Senate in- 
vestigations. 

I know the charges are made against us that we mistreat 
witnesses, 

Senator McCarthy: May I say, Senator, that we try to give 
a witness every conceivable consideration. We give him a lot 
more consideration that he gets in court. For example, in a 
court of law, a lawyer cannot sit beside a witness and counsel 
with him after a question is asked—in effect, coach him. It 
cannot be done before a grand jury. 

Before our Committee, we allow every witness to have 
counsel, let him talk freely with his counsel regardless of 
whether he is a Fifth Amendment Communist or not. We 
inform him that if they want a private room at any time to 
have a consultation, they can have it—something you can- 
not have in a court of law. 

We try to—we try to give a witness every consideration. 
However, when you get an obstreperous witness, a witness 
that changes his story from page to page to page, it is entirely 
possible that sometimes you may get a little too impatient 
with him, but you are trying to get the truth from him. 

Senator Watkins: Is it not a fact that sometimes we get 
very provoked and we may lose our tempers? 

Senator McCarthy: I have tried not to lose mine. 


ATTITUDES: “PROVOKING” 


Senator Watkins: I realize that in this matter of Commu- 
nism, you had this particular subject before you when you 
examined the witness, that there are some very, very provok- 
ing answers and attitudes and conduct on the part of those 
who are responding. I personally have had them shout at 
me and call the Senate and call the country everything they 
could think of. I never did feel that I could quite have the 
right to pass judgment on them right there and then. I felt I 
was there as a part of the Senate, an arm of the Senate, to ask 
them questions. I did not go beyond that, but I am interested 
to know just how far a Senator could go under the circum- 
stances. 

I may have been wrong in my opinion. It might have been 
that I could say that because they refused to answer, sought 
the protection of the Fifth Amendment, that I could say right 
there and then that they were Communists and as good as 
convicted. I may have felt that way and I, at times, believe 
I did, but I don’t believe I told them they were Communists 
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simply because they claimed the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t think I ever called them Com- 
munists; I have referred to them as Fifth Amendment Commu- 
nists. It is an evidence, you see, of Communism when you 
take the Fifth Amendment in a civil court, but, Senator, let 
me show you the effect of what you might call lecturing. 
In this case that I speak of, General Zwicker had asked me 
to read over, I think three times, two or three times, a very 
simple question. I said to him, “General, a 5-year-old child 
can understand that question; you must answer it.” 

That might seem like lecturing him, but he then an- 
swered it... 


CASE OF “JOHN JONES” 


Senator Watkins: . . . I call your attention to a question I 
asked you before, and that is on page 152, at the bottom of 
that page. 

General Zwicker was replying to a long question just be- 
fore, asked by you: 

“Let us assume that John Jones is a major in the United 
States Army. Let us assume that there is sworn testimony 
to the effect that he is part of the Communist conspiracy, 
has attended Communist leadership schools. Let us. as- 
sume that Major John Jones is under oath before a com- 
mittee and says, ‘I cannot tell you the truth about these 
charges because, if I did, I fear that might tend to in- 
criminate me.’ Then let us say that General Smith was 
responsible for this man receiving an honorable discharge, 
knowing these facts. Do you think that General Smith 
should be removed from the military, or do you think he 
should be kept on in it?” 

And then the answer: 

“General Zwicker: He should be by all means kept if he 
were acting under competent orders to separate that man.” 
Don’t you think, Senator, in that situation that probably 

the General had one state of facts in mind and you had an- 
other? That seems to be indicated by his answer, and I as- 
sume that he might have had also in mind the letter he had 
from whoever he had it from directing him to release Peress, 
discharge him. 

In other words, getting back to that thing, using that as an 
illustration, he may have felt—I don’t say he did, but I as- 
sume there is some possibility he may have felt that you 
had in mind a man who uad orders to do a certain thing, 
and that was probably the reason for his response. 

At least, it is open to that interpretation, don’t you think? 

Senator McCarthy: No, Senator; let me say this, that I 
had the information, the official report from my investigator 
that the General did not feel that way, that he felt it was 
improper to give this man an honorable discharge—I thought 
the General was not telling me the truth. 

You will notice after I made this statement to him which 
I strongly felt, he changed his position. That is cross-exam- 
ination. When you have reason to know that a man is not 
telling the truth, you try to induce him to tell the truth. He 
did change his position after | made this suggestion to him. 

Senator Watkins: I think probably you have given me your 
idea of how far a Senator can go in this investigative, under 
the investigative authority of the United States Senate which 
it has under the Constitution; so that is all the questions I 
have, Senator. 


Mr. Williams, counsel for Senator McCarthy, reopened 
his examination. From the testimony: 

Mr. Williams: . . . I will proceed immediately to the 
charge involving solicitation of information on wrongdoing 
in the executive department by Senator McCarthy. 
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Senator, there was read into the record last week cer- 
tain statements that you were alleged to have made dur- 
ing the Army-McCarthy hearing. I want to address your 
attention to a couple of these this morning and ask you 
about them. 

Did you say, on May 27,-1954: 

“Mr. Chairman, in view of Senator McClellan’s state- 
ments and his request, I would like to make it clear that 

I think that the oath which every person in this Govern- 

ment takes to protect and defend this country against all 

enemies, foreign and domestic, that that oath towers far 
above any presidential secrecy directive.” 

Did you you say that, sir? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

oO oO = 

Mr. Williams: . . . Now, in the charges that have been 
filed against you, Senator McCarthy, in the second category, 
the Fulbright Amendment states, in part, that you invited 
and urged employes of the Government to violate their oaths 
of office. 

The Morse Amendment states, in part, that you invited 
and incited employes to violate their oaths of office. 

And the Flanders Amendment states, in part, that you 
incited employes to violate their oaths of office. 

Now, I would ask you, Senator, if you know what the 
oath of office is that a federal employe takes upon enter- 
ing the service of his country. 

Senator McCarthy: First, let me say that the charge that 
I invited them to violate their oaths of office is completely 
false. It has no basis in fact whatsoever. 

They are being invited to conform to their oaths of office 
and to conform to the criminal code... 

o a * 

Mr. Williams: As I understand your testimony, Senator, 
your solicitation is for information—so that we will have 
your position clear—and that was confined to a solicitation 
of information on graft, corruption, Communism, wrong- 
doing in the executive; is that correct? 

Senator McCarthy: I confined this information with re- 
gard to illegal activities on the part of federal employes. 
It did not include general classified material. 

In other words, I was not asking them for atomic-bomb 
secrets or any of our military secrets. I was merely asking 
for information of illegal activities and I may say, Mr. Wil- 
liams, that as chairman of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee and the Investigations Committee, if I did not try to 
get that information, then I should be subject to censure. 


GIVING INFORMATION: “DUTY” 


Mr. Williams: Now, in addition to the right of employes 
to give information to members of Congress as spelled out 
in this and other statutes to which we shall refer, was it 
your conception, Senator, and is it now, that there is a 
duty on their part to give such information? 

Senator McCarthy: The law so provides. 

Mr. Williams: What law do you have reference to? 

Senator McCarthy: Section 4 of the United States Code... 
It states: 

“Whoever, having knowledge of the actual commission 
of a felony, cognizable by a court of the United States, con- 
ceals and does not as soon as possible make known the same 
to some judge or other person in civil or military authority 
under the United States, shall be fined not more than $500 
or imprisoned not more than three years, or both.” 

I was advising them to conform to the criminal code. 

Mr. Williams: Now this statute, Senator, says that it is 
the duty of citizens to bring forward this information and 
make it known to some judge or other persun in civil or 
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military authority. Did you conceive yourself to be, and do 
you, sir, come within the category “civil authority”? 
Senator McCarthy: Yes, the Supreme Court has so held. 
Mr. Williams: Would you tell the Committee in what 
case that was and we will not go into the details of it? 
Senator McCarthy: In the case of Lamar vs. U.S., 241 
U.S. 102, in which it was held that a Senator was a per- 
son in “civil authority.” 
* . a 
... I maintain that you cannot hide wrongdoing, that the 
head of a department cannot hide wrongdoing by using a 
rubber stamp, stamping “confidential,” “secret” or “top secret” 
—I don’t care what classification they stamp upon it—as long 
as it is evidence of wrongdoing. 
2 * ° 


SENATOR BLACK’S RULING 


Mr. Williams: . . . I want to ask you in particular about 
the chairman of the Committee which was in all respects 
identical with the Committee of which you are chairman 
now, back in 1934—Senator Hugo Black, chairman of the 
Government Investigations Committee then. 

I want to ask you what position he took in the munitions 
investigation of that year. 

Senator McCarthy: I would like to quote him, if I may, 
Mr. Williams. He said: 

“In the munitions investigation something new was 
tried. A munitions manufacturer said its correspondence 
in many cases referred to Government munitions busi- 
ness and that this was confidential to the Government. It 
produced its papers under compulsion, but all over every 
document was ‘Confidential by Order of the War Depart- 
ment.’ Needless to say, the Committee paid no attention 
to this stamp.” 

I might say that because Hugo Black paid no attention 
to that phony stamp he exposed much wrongdoing and did 
a great job for the country at that time. 

Mr. Williams: That was in 1934? 

Senator McCarthy: That is correct. 

Mr. Williams: Now, I want to ask you, sir, about the 
chairman of another committee. I want to ask you about 
Senator John Williams, of Delaware, who exposed fraud and 
corruption in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. I ask you 
whether or not he has expressed himself on this very subject-- 

Senator Watkins: Just a moment, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams: —which is before this Committee. 

Senator Watkins: Before he answers, I think that is getting 
out of the line of legal argument. 

Mr. Williams: I think, Mr. Chairman— 

Senator Watkins: That would be hearsay. 

Mr. Williams: I feel most strongly on this, sir. There is 
a motion pending in this Senate, before this Committee, to 
censure Senator McCarthy for making certain statements. 

Now, certainly we should be able to show that other men 
who sit in the United States Senate today, who have sat there 
before, have taken the identical position, to show that the 
position he has taken is not unprecedented and that it is an 
expression of a solid constitutional position, and that is the 
only way we can put our defense in, sir. 

Senator Watkins: I think you are probably belaboring 
the point a little too much for the simple reason we are 
not here now investigating Senator Williams nor Senator 
Williams’s views . . . 

We could go off into the bypaths here for hours and days 
if you wanted to go into all of these things that Senators 
have done in the past. 

Now, there were no charges filed; no controversy arose 
with respect to that particular thing. Whether it was ob- 
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jected to, or not, we don't know; but, at any rate, we are 
getting off into a side field. 

I think you are perfectly in order, in accordance with 
the ruling made a moment ago, to go along the line of the 
law on this question, but just because somebody else did 
some of these things is no indication it was always right. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, may I say, sir, first of all, 
we are going to show that Senator McCarthy knew of these 
things, that his position was in all respects parallel with the 
expressions of opinion of these Senators and that, therefore, 
when he expressed his opinion, he was expressing an opinion 
which he believed represented the views and opinions of 
other chairmen -of other committees, including his own. 

I may say to you, Senator, we listened for three days when 
the evidence went in on these charges. Now, we have only 
one day. 

oO 2 oO 


“IMPROPER” TESTIMONY 


Senator Watkins: I think it is improper testimony to go 
into these matters, what other Senators have done. There has 
been no question raised on those Senators. 

Mr. Williams: I know that, and that is the heart of our 
defense. 

Senator Watkins: That is all right. We are not investigat- 
ing them. We cannot go into all these bypaths and all these 
diversions. 

Mr. Williams: This is not a diversion, sir. This goes to 
the very heart of this defense, and I urge you to listen to this 
testimony, and if you won't listen to it in the form of testi- 
mony, then I ask for the right to be heard in argument on this. 

Senator Watkins: I have made my ruling. We will allow 
you to make an argument, yes, but I don't think this is 
proper testimony. It is hearsay. I think the Senator well knows 
I am willing to let him go ahead on the law, but when we get 
into individual Senators’ conduct, that is another matter en- 
tirely because we will have to find out if you are going to 
use that as a precedent, how they got that information. There 
isn't anything in the record before us that would indicate they 
got any of their material illegally or by solicitation or involved 
anybody giving out classified information. I say you are getting 
out into a lot of diversions. We.don’t intend to do that. 

Now, I don’t think you are aiding to cite the other prece- 
dents of what other Senators have done over the years, 
whether they are right or wrong in what they did; whether 
they have been challenged or not is, 1 think, somewhat beside 
the point. 

Mr. Williams: I want to say to you, Senator, that this 
ruling from the chair—and I say this most respectfully to the 
chair—this ruling effectively prevents us from putting in a 
defense to this case, because I have been stopped from show- 
ing what was in Senator McCarthy’s mind when he made 
these statements, and that is part of the charge here, that 
he was acting in a manner that was wilfully wrong, that 
was in the teeth of precedent and in the teeth of the law 
when he made this charge, and now I have been stopped 
from showing what was in his mind. 

Senator Watkins: You can quarrel with the decision if 
you want to, but we are not going to take the time to quarrel 
with you. That is the ruling. I call your attention, also, that 
in this memo you submitted to us, what you are saying about 
Senator Williams, what he said about it was not said in the 
Senate at all but was said in an interview with the U.S. News 
& World Report. 

a = o 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, I am charged with 
violating the rules and the precedents of the Senate. I think 
it is extremely important for me to show what the precedent 
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has been, and show that I was entitled to rely upon what 
eminent Senators, chairmen of committees, had urged Govern- 
ment employes to do, that there was nothing different in 
what I did from what the other chairmen of committees did, 
not different from what the Vice President did, and in fact, 
the Vice President went much further than I did. 

I think it is important for this Committee to know whether 
or not I was establishing a new practice, and I do wish the 
chair would consult with the members of the Committee be- 
fore he rules on this extremely important subject, because | 
feel, Mr. Chairman—I feel strongly—that unless I can show 
that I knew what the precedent was, that I knew it had never 
been questioned, I knew it had been relied upon by the Sen- 
ate, approved by the Senate, that I was following that ap- 
proved practice; unless I can do that, I think I am precluded 
from submitting the defense, and I wish the chair would, 
because this is so all-important to me, I wish tk 2 chair would 
just go in a huddle with the other Senators so we will know 
this is a decision of the Senate as a whole. 

I have great respect for the chair. | know he is trying to 
rule fairly. I know he is trying to expedite these hearings, but 
I hope he doesn’t expedite them at the expense of our being 
able to present a defense. 

* * * 


“SHOCKED” BY RULING 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I am deeply sorry that the 
Committee has taken this view of our evidence. I think candor 
dictates that I say to you, sir, that I am shocked at this 
ruling. I must also say that— 

Senator Watkins: We have made the ruling. Of course, 
if you want to criticize the Committee, why— 

Mr. Williams: I certainly have no desire in any way to 
criticize the members of this Committee, but I do say again 
to you, sir, candor dictates that I say that I am shocked 
by the ruling. 

Senator Watkins: The record will show your statement. 

Mr. Williams: I must also say to you that the ruling of 
the chair effectively prevents us from introducing the evi- 
dence which we believe constitutes the very heart and soul 
of our defense on the charges with respect to solicitation, 
on the charges with respect to the FBI letter. 

I must say to you, Mr. Chairman, why that is. 

* o a 

Senator McCarthy is being charged with wrongful conduct, 
conduct that is against the precedents of the Senate, that he 
has done something that other Senators have not done. 

We were prepared to show, and we have not shown in 
this brief that we submitted, and I say it is a most ineffective 
instrument in so far as presenting the sole side of our case, 
because we cannot present Senator McCarthy’s mind in the 
form of a brief. “iat we had expected to show was that the 
chief policy-making members of the Senate had taken the ex- 
act position, the Vice President of the United States, the chair- 
man of the Republican Policy Committee, you, yourself, 
Senator Watkins, have taken the exact position that was 
taken here, and unless we can show that the leaders of the 
Senate, the leaders of the Senate have taken— 

Senator Watkins: You are not referring to me as a leader 
of the Senate, I hope. 

Mr. Williams: Yes, I am, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Watkins: I disclaim any such responsibility. How- 
ever, I thank you for the compliment. 

Mr. Williams: But unless we can show that the leaders 
of the Senate have taken precisely the same position time 
and time again and that Senator McCarthy knew this, which 
he did, and that he was acting in complete compliance with 
Senate precedent, which he was— 
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Senator Watkins: Well, you can show that, and Senate 
precedent is shown by the official actions of the Senate or its 
committees. You cannot go around and call roll of all the 
Senators. 

It seems to me the precedent is very clear. In a courtroom, 
if a defendant sought to prove, in a case in which he probably 
is charged with stealing a pig, that somebody else—one of his 
other neighbors—stole a cow or a horse, that would be in- 
competent hearsay and would have nothing to do with the 
issue in the matter. 

° e oO 

Keep within the rules established for this hearing, and 
you may proceed. If you want to state a position why you 
cannot go forward with your defense— 

Mr. Williams: We cannot on the second count, which is 
the solicitation count, because our whole defense turns around 
the fact that this has been the unbroken precedent of the 
Senate for many years, as illustrated by the expressions of 
those men who have sat in the Senate. 

We cannot go forward with regard to our defense on the 
FBI letter, because one of the most important parts of our case 
was a showing of what action Congress had taken in an al- 
most identical situation in 1948. 

Senator Watkins: You mean the Congress itself? Do not 
be misleading. 

If the Congress took that action, the ruling is that you can 
go ahead and show it. 


id Qo o 


ABOUT THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Williams: We were prepared to show that in 1948, 
April 22, Vice President Nixon, then Congressman Nixon, 
spoke about a letter, an FBI letter, that he, as a member of 
the House Un-American Activities Committee, had knowledge 
of, which had been received and which was not the full 
context of the letter, an FBI letter on the security of one 
of the projects in which security regulations applied, a letter 
relating to one Dr. Condon. 

We are prepared to show that letter was received, that 
it was introduced into a record of the House of Representa- 
tives, namely, a report of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, and that thereafter, when the charge was made 
that that letter was not the full and complete text of the FBI 
letter, Congressman Nixon asked the House to secure that 
letter from the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and when 
the argument was made that that was in the teeth of the 
secrecy order of President Truman, Mr. Nixon made a very 
vigorous statement on the floor of the House that that secrecy 
order was unconstitutional. 

I say, sir, that that becomes very important as one of the 
precedents which we wanted to call to the attention of the 
Committee. 

Senator Watkins: Was there an action of the House on 


‘that matter that was brought before it by Mr. Nixon? 


Mr. Williams: There was no action of the House, Mr. 
Chairman, on Mr. Nixon’s expression that the secrecy direc- 
tives were unconstitutional; but the House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 522 to nothing, passed a resolution asking for 
the letter from the FBI on which the charge centered, the 
charge having been that the House Committee had gotten 
the letter through illegal channels. [Mr. Williams apparently 
reported the number of the resolution as the vote. House 
Resolution 522, on April 22, 1948, was passed, 302 to 29, 
with 98 not voting. ] 

Senator Watkins: All right. You can bring in legal action of 
the House on that matter as a precedent. However, it doesn’t 


| control the Senate, as you know; but at the same time we will 


take it for whatever its weight is, whatever weight it has in 
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connection with this matter here; but just to take the speech of 
Mr. Nixon will not be enough. 

We don’t feel the speech of Mr. Nixon on that matter is 
relevant testimony here in this case. It is completely hearsay. 
o © oO 

Mr. Williams: I understand the ruling of the chair is 
we may not offer in evidence here what other Senators and 
other Congressmen have said on this subject— 

Senator Watkins: That is right. 

Mr. Williams: —for which Senator McCarthy is being 
censured. We may not do that. 

Senator Watkins: That is right, because they are not 
under charges here. 

We are not going to investigate the remarks of every 
fellow, every member of the Senate and the House, pro and 
con, on these various matters. 

We take judicial notice of the fact there is hardly anything 
that comes before either the House or the Senate that you 
don’t have very strong views by proponents and opponents. 


“WE CAN'T GO FORWARD” 


Mr. Williams: Our position, Mr. Chairman, is that Sena- 
tor McCarthy, as a member of the Senate, knew of the posi- 
tions that had theretofore been taken. There had never been 
any effort by anyone to censure any of those men by the posi- 
tions they took and expressed on and off the floor of the Senate 
on this very subject, many times in much stronger language 
than Senator McCarthy, many times holding that the direc- 
tives were not constitutional and that the whole classification 
system was unconstitutional; and I am referring now to chair- 
man of the Republican Policy Committee, who took that 
same position. 

Now, we think we should be able to show that as part of 
our defense, because if Senator McCarthy knew of these prece- 
dents and he was simply following what the leadership of the 
Senate had done, certainly no one would argue that he should 
be censured, if the statement I made be true, and we ask the 
right to show that it is true; but your ruling has precluded 
that and, therefore, we can’t go forward with our defense on 
the second and third count of these charges. 

Senator Watkins: You are then ready for cross-examination 
on what has been presented? 

Mr. Williams: Well you can’t cross-examine nothing, I 
guess, Mr. Chairman. We haven't been able to offer anything 
but a couple of statutes. 


Mr. Williams next examined Senator McCarthy on the 
charge that he had stood in contempt of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections when it investigated 
the 1950 Maryland senatorial campaign. Senator McCarthy 
denied several specific allegations in this charge. 

Mr. Williams then returned to the matter of the document 
containing FBI material that had figured in earlier testimony. 
He asked that this document be inserted in the Committee 
record. 

Chairman Watkins ruled it inadmissible on the ground 
that it had previously been declared classified and nonpub- 
lishable by the Attorney General. Mr. Williams and Senator 
McCarthy argued that it was essential for the Committee to 
see the document in order to prove their contention that it 
is not spurious, does not contain security information and 
that Senator McCarthy thus was guilty of no misconduct in 
connection with it. 

The full Committee upheld Chairman Watkins’s ruling at 
this point, but later decided to inspect the 2'/44 pages of 
material. 

Extracts from the official record of future sessions of the 
Committee will be presented in a subsequent issue. 
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a AND DESPAIR fill the minds of men. 

The evil designs of potential foes‘compel us to arm 
in self-defense—in expectation of the big conflict that 
may come to us at an unknown hour. 

The tension goes on and on—and mefi worry. con- 
stantly what to do aboutit. 

Governments seem frustrated and without a com- 
pass. They steer timidly from shoal-to shoal. They offer 
less and less confidence to their peoples. 

Individuals naturally delegate responsibility to gov- 
ernments, but.they!nevértheless feel uneasy, distrustful 
—concerned whether the leaders can be depended 
upon to take the right-course that will provide a haven 
of safety. 

The world has always beén faced’ with threats of 
war, and we glibly say that “innocent peoples” have 
always been its victims. But are peoples as innocent 
of guilt as they are presumed to be? Are cabinets and 
rulers alone responsible for the sequence of events that 
lead to war? 

As populatiens*increase and the actual task of gov- 
erning the multituide grows in complexity, more and 
more people tend to abdicate their responsibility and 
transfer the- power of decision to a small group of 
men—even to a dictator. 


Materialism is the main reason for this can- 
cerous growth. It is the key to elections in a democracy 
and to submissiveness in a-police state. 

As the crumbs are handed out, dictatorship grows 
stronger. And in a democracy, as creature comforts in- 
crease, government shows less and less inclination to 
disturb the self-indulgent lives of the voters. 

For “prosperity” can anesthetize the spirit of a na- 
tion and its morals. It is a paradox whose presence we 
do not like to concede. But-tt is*true that, as nations en- 
joy a higher and higher standard of living, they become 
more interested in preserving their luxuries than in 
preserving the ideals that made them great. 

Nations thus become infected with germs of a deca- 
dent morality. They become victims of a selfishness 
which misconstrues aloofness from international re- 
sponsibility as the safest form of nationalism. 

In an atomic age, nationalism is in itself an incredi- 
ble phenomenon. It assumes that the hurricanes of evil 
which sweep the world will avoid particular areas just 
because we have the windows boarded up. 

A-bombs themselves and the planes that can carry 
them anywhere in the world are mere pieces of metal. 
More dangerous-are the few men who can order the big 
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bombs dropped. And those few are subject to the will 
of millions of supposedly innocent people. Yet it is 
they—the so-called “helpless” millions—who can take 
concerted action. They have the real power to encour- 
age or discourage the plotters of war. 

Intercommunication among peoples is feasible. But 
what shall we communicate to each other? Shall we 
boast of virtues we do not possess?,Can we who are not 
good inside ourselves inspire goodness in others? We 
cannot, of course, influerice otherS.if-we ourselves are 
indifferent to the welfare or plight ‘of-ogr brethren, in 
the*neighborhood or the country, as a whole, or in the 
world at large. 

We acknowledge that Jesus taught by example. But 


“..do we as a nation—the most powerful in: resources— 


furnish an example that others could wish to follow? 
The question should be asked of individuals, too—for 
nations are no better than the gaat: Jt: acts of their in- 
dividual citizens. 

Are we, in this troubled world, giving to the prob- 
lems of human society the time and the ‘thought and 
the sacrifice that will make our nation worthy of a 
place of leadership in the councils of other nations? 
And are those citizens of other nations who lgok with 
envy at our possessions, or who favor compromise 
with-evil and assume a craven attitude of ‘ind#fference 
toward the moral issues of our day, likely to Bé im- 
pressed when we, too, remain passive? May we not 
expect others to rationalize their programs of .pgaceful 
cowardice as logical for them, if we ourselves so,soon 
forget the bravery and sacrifices of the valiant soldiers 
who not so long ago faced death that we might live? 


These are days when peace and freedom are 
taken for granted—as things we deserve and things we 
can have for the asking. We pray to the Supreme Being 
for help—as if prayer is a one-way street’ We ask for 
the blessings of peace, and what do we offervin réturn? 
How much do we sacrifice in a world that is still rav- 
aged by disease and poverty and hunger? 

When we give of ourselves as a nation—not just dol- 
lars but the things of the spirit that draw men together 
—we shall receive the bountiful rewards of an un- 
troubled conscience. 

Yes, this is an age of materialism. And when we 
transform it into an age of reborn morality, in which 
the courage of a God-given spirit shall guide us as it did 
our forefathers, then we will discover anew that the 
hope of the world is really to be found dormant within 
our own bosoms—within ourselves. 
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Chesterfield regular—Chesterfield king-size. They’ re 
the quality twins. The same highest quality, the same low 
nicotine. Either way, you get the same wonderful taste and 
mildness, a refreshing smoke every time. 

Yes, the Chesterfield you smoke today is the best cigarette 
ever made. They satisfy millions... they’re best for you! 
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Convair builds the world’s 
most advanced aircraft through... 


Engineering 
to the Nth power 


NAVY'S XFY-1 
TAKES OFF AND LANDS 
ON A DIME 


Here’s a new kind of aircraft 
for America’s aviation arsenal...the 
Convair XFY-1, a vertical takeoff, 
delta wing Navy fighter. Powered by 
a turbojet engine, it is one of the 
world’s fastest propeller driven planes. 
The XFY-1 is as responsive as a 
hummingbird over a rose bud. 

It rises nose-up like a guided missile 
... flies like a fighter at speeds 
beyond 500 mph... hovers 
motionless...darts forward, and 
sideways... backs down on‘its tail 
to a feather-light landing. 

This remarkable aeronautical 
achievement is another result of 
Convair’s engineering for the 
maximum degree of performance... . 

the Nth degree of air power. a \ 1S AN AIRBASE FOR THE XFY-1! 


Engineering to the Nth power ¥ eile 
ee ANY PLACE WHERE FIGHTER-BOMBERS 


C ) NVAI R ARE NEEDED, THE XFY-i CAN OPERATE! 


A DIVISION OF 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
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ANY SHIP BECOMES 
AN AUXMLIARY AIRCRAFT CARRIER 
WITH THE XFY-) ON DECK! 





ANY FIELD, EVEN A BACKYARD, 














